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TO  THE   READER. 


The  inatcriiris  for  the  Biography  of  John 
Hachman,  D,  D.,  were  collected  with  great 
labor  an<l  pains  fi^hia  gr»iuI»on,  the  late 
Rev.  ^Fohn  Bachmnn  Haskell,  the  appointed 
biographer,  who  wrote .  "  /  think  that  tAt 
Biografhf,  W0II  doti4,  would  bt  worth  mtf  poor 
ltf§.'  .  The  accomplishment  of  ithis  labor  of 
love  wan  irustrated  by  the  protracted  illness 
that  preceded  his  death. 

In  compliance  with  his  injunctions,  the 
ttttcm.pt  has  been  made  Ut  weave  the  materials 
collecteii  jwKiording  to  his  plan — "  Let  him 
tpeakfor  himself,  ibhenner  it  vt  pessiblt." 

A  biography  written  by  a  near  relative 
has  its  merits  and  its  disadvantages.  On  the 
one   hand,  the  {ten  of  a  stranger  could  n(»t 
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as  readily  indicate  the  springH  i>f  action,  or 
give  the  finer  touches  to  character;  on  the 
other  hand,  unconscioual^,  love  may  some- 
timen  look  with  too  plirtial  an  eye.  Tlie- 
reader  muHt  be  the  judge :  we  could  only 
adopt  the  principle  laid  dovrn—"  Let  him 
speak  for  hiniMlfy 

The  letters  to  "Audubon  take  a  proinincint 
place',  from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  pre- 
served, while  others  of  equal,  or  of  greater 
interest,  at  least  to  the  Church,  have  been 
destroyed. 

Although  the  name  of  »Bachman  is  closely 
interwoven  with  the  early  life  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  South,  yet  the  details  »)f  his 
labors  here  w«ukV  weary  the  general  reader, 
and  would,  nece8aaril5',  have  been  very.imper- 
fi0ct-V-.\;''-. •  •.'';---^-  ■.■•--•'■.'■  ■  '■•  ■     V  ^'    •;''^''::'; 

Many  of  the  letters  written,  while  passing 
untler  the  rod,  seeni  too  sacred  for  the  critical 
eye  of  the  public.  But  without  these  we  could 
neither  give  the  reader  a  glimpse  into  the 
tender,  loving  heart  of  the  man  and  the  father, 
nor  could  he  trace  the  growth  of  that  marvel- 
loiis  sympathy  which  enabled  John  Bach- 
man  to  enter  into  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his 
fellow-men,  almost  as  if  they  were  his  own." 


Valued  tributes  from  the  jmlpit  and  the 

.presH,  and   memorial   nfferingn    from   many 

friends,  in   prose  and  verse,  we  have  been 

compelled  to  omit  on  account  of  the  narrow 

limits  of  this  commemorative  volume. 

\  C.  L.  Bachman. 

Ckarhstm,  1888. 
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AwOBrrgV  — BIRTH— CIIM-DHOOn  —  KARLY    TAIfTK    FOR     NATURAI. 

HiKTOBY— SCHOOL    AMn    OOIXBHR    LIPK— TRAININll    FOR    TH« 

MtNin'RV — PAHTOR  BBAUN— I.Ii-BmdD  TO    l-RKA<;il  TO    THRRM 

^    CONORROATIONH  IN  HIH  NATIVB^;OUXTV,  RBXNiiBI.ABR,  N.  V.— 

ORDINATION  AND  rHANfIR  OP  FIBLD.  .'  • 


JOHN  BACHMAN  has  left  U8  in  his  own  Jinnd- 
writing   a  few  records,  and  very  few,  of  Jhh 
ancestry.     He  laid  no  undue  stress  on  de^i(;ent ; 
,     yet  would  often  say  to  his  family,  "  I  rejoice  that 
?,;''    I  have  come  from  an  excellent  stock  ;  for  good,  pure 
blood  shows  itself  in  nten,  as  well  as  in  nfiimals,  and 
V. .    thus  far  I  priz-e  it."  '. 

W\'     In  1858,  lie  wrote  u  sketch  of  his  life  for  u  scien- 
^./tific  journal  in  Europe.    In  it  he  says:       ^   ' 

"  My  paternal  ancestor,  was  a  native  of  the  Can- 
ton of  Berne,  Switzerland.  After  visiting  England, 
ho  came  to  America  as  private  Secretary  to  William 
Penn.  Finally  he  settled  near  Easton,  Penn.  As  a 
reward  for  faithful  services  rendered  to  the  infant 
Colony,  the  Government  granted  him  two  Town- 
ships of  land  called,  '  Upper  and  Lower  Sackeny,' 
7V  Which  are  now  settled^by  his  numerous  descendants. 
;  He  was  the  seventh  generation  from  the  above.  My 
ancestors  on  my  mother's  side,  were  from  the 
kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  Germany." 
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His  brent-k  of  the  familv  remoyed  to  Dutchess 
Co.,  NY. 

His  father,  Jacob  BachDiaD,  lived  in  the  little, 
town  of  Rheinbeck,  near  Schagticoke  He"  was  a 
Huccessful  farmer,  who  provided  well  for  the  com- 
fort of  luH  family.  His  mother,  Eva,  possessed 
sterling  qualities;  both  parents  were  godly,  aptive 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  the  Gilead. 
Paatorate,'N.  Y.  . 

The  family  consisted  of  one  daughter,  Eva,  and 
three  sons,  Jacob,  Henry  and  John.  The  youngest 
son,  John,  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Barnett.  writing  of  the  pastorate  of 
Gileitd,  says:  "A  century  ago  their  devotion  chal- 
lenges our  admiration.  Who  now.  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  wade  through  deep  snow  for  miles 
to  attend  Divine  service  in  mid^winter,  where  no 
heating  device'  was  countenanced?"  "One  old 
gentleman,"  (still  living),  "remembers  to  have 
heard  his  mother  tell  of  carrying  her  children 
through  cold  and  snow,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  to 
that  un warmed  Church,' to  sit  through  services 
lasting  almost  the  entire  day."  "These  things  are 
recorded  in  honor  of  the  earnest  and  faithful  men 
and  women,  from  whom  the  worshippers  of  to-day 
are  descended;  who,  in  defiance  of  wintry  storms 
and  summer  heats  forsook  not  the  assembling  of 
themselves  together  about  the  altar  of  their  Ood 
and.  I^viour."  This  is  the  good  Mock  that  John 
Bachman  prized,  and  this  the  hardy  training  of  his 
early  life. 


JBt  Aneettry.  11 

•  Among  these  sturdy,  church-loviiig  people  he  wa? 
born,  February  4th,  1790,  in  the  town  of  Rheinbeck, 
ihitchem  County,  State  of  New  Yerk.  In  (}ue  time, 
with  much  rejoicing,  the  baby  of  t)ie  family  waa  ; 
taken  to  the  ol4. Stone  Cl'uirch  and  received  the  Sac- 
rament of  Baptism.  '       /         " 

We  recall  many  sweet  pictures  that  he  has  left  us 
of  his  childhood's  home.  As  a  boy  he  loyed  to  sit 
beside  his. father  and  ask  him  about  liis  forefathers. 

The  name  of  his  f^rst  Anlerican  anciestor,  the  sec- 
retary of  William  Penn.  he  has  not  recorded.  Yet, 
it  Was  surely  an  inspiration  to  the  bright  lnd,,to  re- 
irtember  that  his  ancestor  was  no  drone,  no  ignorant 
rustic,  content  simply  to  labor  as  a  'bread-winner. 
He  was  conscious  that  this  legendary  fore-father 
possessed  a  liberal  oducation  for  his  day.  It  pleased 
him  to  know  that  he  was  a  brave  and  fearless 
worker,  amidst  the  wilds  and  dangers  of  an  infant 
colony.  He  rejoiced  to  feel  that  the  Peace-maker, 
William  Penn,  had  made  no  .unwise  selection  when 
he  chose  a  Bachman  for  his  secretary — as, the  grant 
of  townships  by  the  Government  gave  conclusive 
evidence. 

He  delighted  to  hear,  too,  of  the  sturdy,  loyal 
stock  who  remained  in  Switzerland — the  Bachmana 
of  Berne.  We  fancy  that  we  can  see  the  boy  eagerly 
questioning  hit  father  about  Lieutenant-General 
Bachman,  Qf  the  Swiss  Guard,  who  lost  his  life  in 
defence  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI,  of  France, 
when  John  wan  two  years  of  age.  The  boy's  palae 
must  surely  have  quickened  when  he  remembared 
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thatthvHuroe  blood  which  flowed  in  the  veins  of 
the  martyred   hero,  Howed    in   hi*     Thirty-eight 
yean  later  he  stood  upon  the  mil  of  hi»  forefather*. 
The  grandeur  and  loi^elinoM  of  the  lake  and  moun- 
tain scenery  lield  him  dpcll'lxiund.    At  thu^estern 
'  extremity  of  I^ike  Lucerne  stands  the  city  of  the 
Hftme  name;  and  here  he  lo«)ked  upon  the  raonumettt 
deHJgncd  by  ThorwnldHen,  in  memory  of  thoae  eight 
hundred  SwIhh  who  l>ravely  oought.  but  failed,  to 
defend   the  King,  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuderies, 
;.  ,*Pari»;  1792.     Few  works  of  art,  it  is  said,  so  pro- ' 
"  foundly  imprww  the  benolder.  ^ 

•  The  f«miHis  "  Lion  of  Lucerne"  is  twenty -eight 
feet  in  length.  It  Is  chiselled  out  of  the  living 
rock  on  the  sidu  (»f  h  precipice.  Tlfe  gigantic,  mighty 
king  of  the  forest  is  dying ;  his  puw-:^  rests-  protect- 
ingly  u|K>n  tli»<Boqrl)on  shield,  'while  the  broken, 
fatal  R|)ear,  still  pienH>s  his  side.  Above  the  sculp- 
ture is  the  motto, 

"Hvlvetioruiu    FIdei   no  VirtutI,"  (To  the  fldelHy  «n<t 

valor  of  the  Hw IMS.) 

At  the  base  is  the  rolPof  honor — on  oii«  side  artt 
the  names  of  Commanders,  twenty -eight  in  number, 
"  Commanders  who  fell  most  bravely  tighting."  The 
name  of  Lieutenant-General  Haehman  is  the  second 
on  the  list;  and  the  chronicler  of  that  bloody  de- 
fence, records  that  "Lieutenant-General  Bachman 
^was  the  soul  of  the  expedition."  * 

John's  father  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
flohp  was  nine  years  of  age  when  the  news  reached 
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the  little  town  of  Rheinbeck.  that  Washinf^ton  lay 

ill  untu  death.  *  How  eagerly  must  the  boy  have 
MttamA  to  hin  fkther,  a«  he  d«icrU)ied  hiH  beloved 
Chief,  as  he  had  last  seen  him :  "  A  grapd  man, 
over  six  "feot  in  height,  seated  gracefblly  and  firmly 
in  his  saddle,  with  a  gentleness  and  graciotisness  of 
manner,  that  bespoke  the  Statesman,  rather  than 
the  Warrior;  and  an  attention  to  personal  appear- 
ance that  suited  the  festive  hall,  rather  than  the 
wilds  of  Virginia."  Then  his  mother  spoke  of  "Lftdy 
Washington,"  how  she  had  presided  over  the  "  Fed- 
eral Court"  with  stately  courtesy  and  high  toned 
breeding..  ■    w      " 

Perhaps,  most  of  all,  he  liked  to  hear  his  father 
tell  of  Washington's  exploits  as  a  hunter,  how  keen, 
wary  and  successful  he  had  been  in  field-sports,  even 
in  boyhood,  '  . 

<  At  that  time^there  were  but  thirteen  States  in  the 
Union  The  telegraph  and  other  modern  inventions 
for  transmitting  news,  were  yet  unknown;  tidings 
came  very  slowly  from  the  sick  chamber  at  Mount 
Vernon,  where  the  beloved  chief  lay  on  his  dtoth 
bed.  At  length  a  courier  with  dispatches  rode  up 
in  haste ;  the  great  General  and  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  dead.  This  sad  event, 
that  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  country,  occurred 
December  14th,  1799. 

In  a  few  hours  it  was  known  in  every  farm-house 
in  the  little  town  of  Rheinbeck  that  Washington 
was  dead.  Every  detail  of  his  last  illness  was 
quickly  gathered  up,  and  even  the  children  n»»'::coa 
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to  litten.  Jebn  remembered  the  grief  aud  exoUc^ 
ment,  and  the  preparations  for  what,  in  the  simple 
village  talk,  was  calM  "  \Vafhington'$  mock  funeral." 
In  every  city  and  town,  processions  were  formetl 
that  marched  with  badges  of  mourning  tlirough  the 
principal '  streets  to  the  churches,  where  suitable 
services  were  held  and  eulogies  pronounced.  In 
old  af(e  John  Bachman  would  tell  his  granddhildren, 
"When  a  boy  in  Rheinbeck,  I  followed  the  proces-"^ 
sion  at.".Washington'8  mock  funeral."  > 

Those  were  days  of  stirring  deeds  in  other  lands. 
The  old  gazettes  wore  anxiously  tsxpected ;  when 
they  arrived,  the  sturdy  farmer,  in  the  evenings, 
laid  aside  his  pi{)()  and  read  to  the  asHembled  family 
the  last  foreign  news — the  announcement  that  the 
English  General.  Nelson,  had  destroyed  the  French 
fleet  in -Aboukir  Bay.  At  another  time,  that  the 
French  General,  with  ten  thousand  men,  after 
storming  Jatfa.  was  retreating  to  Egypt,  leaving  a 
burning  track  behind  him.  Among  the  listening 
group,  John  was  the  eager  questioner.  Later  the 
news  came,  "  Napoleon  has  taken  possession  of  the 
Tuileries  and  is  declared  first  Consul/'  and,  finally, 
"that  he  had  been  crowned  Emperor  of  France." 
Perhaps  the  boy  wondered  why  God  had  permitted 
the  slaughter  of  the  brave'  Swiss  Guard  while  de- 
fending poor  King  Louis,  whom  the  mob  so  soon 
put  to  d'jath,  and  yet  allowed  Napoleon  to  bd  crowned 
Emperor  of  France.  At  least,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
his  arabitious  soul  was  fired  by  these  stories  of  great 
mf  :i  and  great  deeds. 
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A  stronger  influence,  however,  was  at  Ifiand.  When 
he  was  eleven  years  old,  Rev.  Anthon  T.  Braun 
became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Schagticoke. 

The  noble^ example,  intellectual  attainments,  and 
earnest  spirit  of  Pastof  Braun,  left  their  impress  on 
the  susceptible  Hpirit  of  his  young  parishioner. 
Parental  training  had  already'  broken  for  him  the* 
fallow  ground,  alid  prepared  the  mind  of  the  boy 
for  the  reception  of  the  good  seed.  The  family  dis- 
cipline of  our  fathers  would,  in  our  day,  be  con- 
sideretl  severe;  yet  the  reverence  of  Ithe* child  for 
the  parent  and  pastor,  did  not  interfere  with  mutual 
love;  and  childhood  was  not  less  happy  or  buoyant 
than  to  day. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  tells  us,  "  From  my 
earliest  childhood  I  had  an  irrepressible  desire  for  tli£ 
study  of  Natural  History."  \^lluding  to  this  perio<l, 
hii^  grandson,  the  Rev.  John  B.  Haskell,  has  drawn 
the  following  picture: 

"  In  our  mind's  eye,  we  see  ihe  little  fellow,  after 
the  day's  work  has  been  done,  running  off.  with 
irapid  stride  and  beaming  face,  to  wander  over  tlie 
hillsides,  where,  perchance,  he  might  meet  his 
friends,  the  squirrels,  the  chipmunk,  or  the  many 
feathere«l  f^low-citizens  of  the  woo<l. 

"Then  we  see  him  lying  beneath  some  shady  tree 
U{)on  the  bank  of  a  stream  watching,  with  his  roving 
Blue  eycR,  the  steady  flow  of  the  waters  Is  lie 
dreaming  ?  Is  he  poetizing  ?  Nay  ;  for  suddenly 
we  see  the  bright  eyelbrighten  in  the  intensity  of 
its  gaze,  and  following  the  eager  look,  we  see  slowly 
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r^i^  from  th«  otUl  suriuco,  near  the  oppoaite  bttiik, 
a  round,  dark  head,  with  soft,  lustrous  brown  eyes, 
glancing  timidly  artmnd  ;  then  another  little  head 
appears,  and  losing  all  fear  in  the  certainty  of 
safety,  the  beavers  boldly  gambol  and  play  up  and 
down,  to  and  fro.  upon  the.stream ;  til],  their  recrea- 
tion over,  they  settle  down  to-  their  business  in 
a  sober  "way.  This  change  of  action,  discovers  to 
the  'looker  on,  the  little  John  Bachman,  an  un- 
finished  beaver-dam,  encroaching  into  the  quiet 
brook.  So  our  youtig  naturalist  studies  the  habits 
of  the  beaver.  Suddenly  the  stillness  of  the  evening 
is  broken  by  the  distant  sound  of  a  bfill.  Every 
beaver  st^ps  hi<i  work,  and  raises  his  head.  We  see 
a  disap^tointed  look  steal  into  the  watching  eyea 
thiit  peep  through  the  willows  oh  the  bank;  the 
young  eiithusiqst  would  rather  lose  his  supper,  than 
the  opportunity  of  delightful  observation.  Again, 
and  louder  sounds  the  clear  bell ;  it  is  the  prayer- 
bell;  the  boy  leaps  to  his  feet;  the  little  masons 
disapi^ear  with  loud  flappings  of  their  trowel-like 
tails;  and  presto,  the  scene  has  chaliged  to  the 
farm-house,  where  the  early  evening  meal  has 
already  ended.  It  is  the  thanksgiving  hour,  and 
the  household  kneels  to  seek,  as  the  la.st  united  act 
of  the  day.  Divine  protection. 

"The  loving  mother  has  saved  the  boy's  supper 
and  gives  it  to  him,  but  not   without  the  well . 
merited  rebuke  for  absence  from  the  evening  meal. 
Then  the  father  turns  to  bis  paper  and  his  pipe ; 
the  mother  gives  permission,  and  John  in  off  like  an 


arrow  to  the  little  rocky  glen  where  the  Pewee  haii . 
his  nest  ^  ' 

.  "Such  are  the  faint  pictures  of  his  childhoodMikc 
flome  old  ambrotype,  or  ancient  photograph,  with 
little,  but  the  faded  outlines,  left ;  yet  sweet  to  us 
with  memories,  and  bright  to  us  with  beauty." 

The  schools  of  that  day  gave  no  long  summer 
holidays,  and  on  Saturdays,  only  an  occasional 
half  holiday ;  but  when  books  were  laid  aside,  he 
was  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  and.  to 
his  heart's  content,  explore  the  valley  and  hill-side. 

Slavery  still  existed  at  that  tinie  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  like  all  his  well-to-do  neighbors, 
Jacob  Bachman  owned  slaves.  John,  ^erry  and 
daring,  was  idolizeil  by  these  servan^;'  especially 
by  George,  whose  delight  it  was  to  accom[Miny  his 
young  master  into  the  woods,  and  to  assist  him  to 
entrap  animals  and  birds. 

The  boy's  investigating  Hpirit  impelle«l  him,  under 
many  difhculties,  to  make  further  research.  He 
writes:  "Such  were  tfte  prejudices  existing  in  the 
community  in  those  early,  unenlightened  days, 
against  the  supposed  trifling  pursuits  of  Natural 
Hiitory.  that  I  pursued  my  investigations  by 
stealth,  and  labored  without  those  guides  •  which 
numerous  scientific  works  now  present." 

One  day,  in  Troy,  perhaps,  he  met  with  several 
volumes  at  the  book-sellers,  that  he  ardently  desired 
topossees.  A  happy  thought  came  into  the  mind 
of  the  young,  aspiring  naturalist :  "  I  will  earn  the 
money  and  buy  the  books.    George  will  help  me  to 
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catch  the  ta^v^  And  othW  fbr-bearitif^  ktif^tls,' 
and  I  can  sell  the  skins."    The  plan  succeeded  ;  iu._ 
oourae  of  time  the  hooka  were  bought.    He  loved  to 
tell  his  grandchildren  huw  he  sold  his  Airs  and 
purchased  the  coveted  volumes. 

His  mother  was  proud  of-  her  little  studeut.    In 
hia  reminiscences  he  tells  us,  "  My  mother  made 
room  for  my  treasures,  and  on   very  cold,  rainy 
evenings  I  had  a  lire  in  the  'spare  room,'  where  I  . 
could  study  in  quiet."  '-^^ 

Very  early  in  life  he  asked  his  father  to  send  him 
to  college.  He  had  procured  a  Latin  grammar,  and 
was  stud}'ing  alone.  No  doubt  Pastor  Braun  was 
then  called  upon  to  direct  his  Greek  and  Latin  : 
studies;  and  for  recreation  he  had  his  few  precious 
books  on  the  Natural  Sciences. 

He  was  strong  in  body,  buoyant  of  spirit,  and    :> 
hopeful  in  temperament    Very  ready  Was  he  to 
take  {>art  in  all  out^doorgames  that  required  swiftr 
new  of  foot,  or  accuracy  of  eye. 

One  day  a  great  honor  was '  conferred  upon  the   "^ 
youth.    The  United  States  Exploring  Expedition 
decided  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Oneida  Indians. 
Mr.  Knickerbocker  required  a  secretary,  and  John, 
Bachman  was  selected  to  accompany  him  in  that 
capacity.    It  was,  doubtless,  a  proud  moment  for    . 
the  youth,  and  certainly  must  have  recalled  to  his 
mind  hia  old  ancestor,  who  came  from  England  to 
America  as  secretary  to  William  Penn.    With  the 
blessing  of  father  and  mother  he  started  with  the 
party. 
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In  ttinae  daya,  of  course,  quill  pens  being  used, 
the  young  Secretary  whm  re<juire<l  to  procure  th<>se 
for  himMlf— and,  an  crow  quills  wore  abundant,  im- 
mediately he  begun  to  make  a  large  collection  of  the 
same. 

He  writeH :  "  Becaune  I  collecteil  ch}w  quills,  the 
Indians,  in  derision,  gave  me  the  soubriquet  of 
'  Crow  Quill ; '  "  »oon^  after,  however,  we  went  on  a 
Mooee  huut.  I  took  good  aim,  fired  away,  and  heard 
them  liallo :  "  Oh.^ou've  killed  him — you've  killed 
him."  So  the  Indians  changed  my  name  to  *'  Big 
Moose  "  This' took  place  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York ;  the  skin  and  the  horns  of  the 
Moose  were  taken  home  by  the  jMirty  and  preserved 
in  New  York  as  a  trophy." 

When  the  time  arrived  for  John  to  enter  college, 
Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  was  selected.  He 
was  just  a  little  Hhy,  but  wai  found  well  prepared  to 
entelUie  Frmhman  Class.  Some  of  the  Boston  boys 
calledrthe  boys  from  Rheinheck,  in  contempt, 
"  Dutchmen."  ^  John  bore  it  for  a  time ;  on  one  occa - 
sion,  however,  when  the  parties  met  at  the  head  of  the 
steps,  and  "Qet  out  ol  the  way,  you  Dutchmen,"  was 
the  taunt,  John,  boiling  over  with  wrath,  sprang  for* 
^r^^ised  one  of  his  tormentors  by  the  arm.  and 
8€mhim  rolling  down  the  steps.  From  the  impetus 
he  took  a  little  tumble  himself,  but  the  class  cheered, 
and  the  Rheinbeck  boys  henceforth  were  unmo- 
lested. 

As  the  yean  rolled  by,  he  became  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  his  studies ;  he  sat  up  night  after  night 
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Studying  and  thinking.  He  who  had  he«n  a  hardy 
lad,  breathing  the  pure  oomttry  air,  l)ecaine  a  book- 
worm. ^  No  more  merry  snow^balling,  no  more  out- 
door, invigorating  exorcise.  Huddenly,  on<vday,  he 
feels  a  sharp  and  racking  |>ain — the  brain  lias  been 
over-fed,  and  the  body  denied  its  needful  rest.  The 
result  was  not  strange,  but  to  the  ardent  student 
startling  and  unlocked  for — he  had  a  hemorriiage 
of  the  lungs,  and  was  forced,  just  an  he  was  about 
to  gain  the  j^mX  of  his  ambition,  to  leave  college 
without  graduating.*  It  was  a  bitter  and  huraili- 
aiding  trial  to  bini.  He  returned  home  weak  and 
despondent  When  strong  enough,  he  roamed', 
through  the  wSbdy  glens,  and,  resting  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  carved  his  name  on  the  bark. 
But  the  healthful  mother — Nature — was  doing 
her  appointed  work.  Sunlight  an'^  pure  air,  were 
her  tonics;  and,  by  degrees,  hope  revived,  and 
strength  of  mind  and  body  were  renewed.  Ambi- 
tious thoughts  and  aspirations  .again  possessed  his 
soul — but  what  aveijue  of  distinction  was  now  open 
to  him  ?  After  much  reflection,  he  selected  the  law 
as  a  profession ;  procured  the  books,  and  became . 
interested  in  the  study — still  there  was  ever  an 
unrest,  an  unsatisfied  craving,  within  him. 

His  parents,  from  infancy,  had  instructed  him  in 
the  Word  of  Qod^-"  Thy  XVord  is  a  lamp  unto  my 
feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path."  One  Sunday  he 
took  down  an  old  volume  from  his  father's  book- 

*Tbfl  degree  of  Matter  «\f  Arts  wbh  afterwardi*  conferred 
upon  bim  by  WlUlania  College. 
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■helf,  entitled  "  LtUhtr  out  GaUiliaui,"  he  read  and 
re-read ;  the  book  sent  him  to  his  Bible,  with  prayer ; 
new,  higher,  and  'holier  aspirutioiiH,  aroee  in  his 
youthful  Houl — Jesus  Christ,  through  St.  Paul  and 
Luther,  hud  sent  him  a  special  message.  He  had. 
often  read, "  Thou  art  no  more  a  oermnt,  but  a  mm, 
an  heir  oj  Qod  through  faith ,"  but,  'to-day,  the 
ff-'  inspired  words  move  his  soul  as  they  had  never 
done  l)efore.  *" 

The  next  mdrning  he  opene«i  his  luw-book,  but 
could  not  fix  his  mind  upon  the  subject ;  throwing 
it  aside,  he  took  his  Bible  and  LtUher  on  (Jalatiant, 
and  went  into  the  woo<1h.  As  he  cead  and  communed 
with  his  oWn  heart,  he  muw  no  vision  and  heard  no 
voice,  save  the  still,  small  voice  of  his  (io<i.  He 
said,  "  S|M}ak,  liord ;  here  am  I."  and  the  message 
came  to  his  soul,  "  Go  thou  and  preach  to  others 
the  glad  tidings  that  have  set  you  free."  Say  to 
every  prisoner  of  hope,  "  The  just  shaH  live  by 
faith." 

k^iod  had  a  detinite  work  for  him,  and  the  glory 
01  his  life,  henceforth,  was  t!o  do  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  him. 

His  mother  was  tbe  first  to  mark4)is  thoughtful 
brow,  and  before  long,  his  parents  and  Pastor 
Braun  were  made  acquainted  with  jhis  hopes  and 
aspirations.  All  approved  heartily,  and  rejoiced  at 
his  decision.  He  was  confirmed,  and  became 
Pastor  Braun's  student.  The  early  part  of  his 
studentdife  was  spent  under  the  roof  of  this  faith- 
ful  friend  and  pastor.     But;  after  a  time,  John 
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onved  advantage  that  his  village  home  could  not 
oflSer  him. 

"I  had  int^ded."  he  writes,  "to  defray  my  owii 
expenses  by  teaching,  while  studying  for  the 
ministry.  First  I  'went  to  Frankfort.  Penn.,  where 
I  remained  nearly  a  year.  On  a  short  visit  to 
Philadelphia,  I  met  again  the' ornilliologist,  Wilson, 
and  his  nephew,  William  Duncan'.  Wilson  had 
|aught  near  Germantown,  at  Elwuod  School.  Mileh- 
town,  and  Duncan  was  his  successor ;  the  |Kfiiition 
then  vacant,  was  oflfered  to  me.  Both  Wilson  and 
Duncan  urged  me  to  accept  it.  I  taught  afElwood 
for  a  year.  The  school  flourished  in  numbers :  but 
*wa8  conduct'  '^  in  a  very  primitive  fashion ;  the 
pupils  were  of  bbth  sexes  and  of.  all  ages.  A  small 
class  in  Latin,  one  in  Frenqh,  anil  oAe  inOerman, 
were,  with  difHculty.lcept  up  during  my  short  stay.** 
But  Philadelphia  was  the  goal  of  his  wisbeit. 
Probably  his  friend,  Rev.  PliiJip  Mayer,  contributed 
to  bring  about  this  change.  He  taught  in  Phila- 
delphia a  year,  when  his  studies  were  90  fiir  com- 
pleted, that  he  was  licensed  to  preach. 

It  was  probably  during  his  early  student-life  tliat 
this  reminiscence  belongs.  The  singing  was  ex- 
ecrable in  the  old  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Although  no  musician  himself,  he 'always  loved 
good  singing.  He  set  to  work,  therefore,  to  remedy 
the  evil,  with  all  the  seal  that  ever  characterized  his 
attempts  at  reform.  He  procured  a  singing  master, 
and,  by  his  youthful  eloquence,  mustered  a  flne  claan. 
Soon  the  congregation  took  delight  in  the  improved 
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mngiag.  He  watched  over  his  clans  with  great  pridei, 
not  at  all  disconcerted  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  his  voice  added  nothing  to  the  fine 
munc,  (although  in  speaking  it  was  flexible  and 
melodious.)  His  class  did  jiot  prove  an  exception 
to  most  church  choirs — the  members  fell  out.  Badly 
he  looked  on,  determined  to  help,  if  possible,  but 
biding  his  time.  On  the  next  Sunday  he  anx- 
iously awaited  the  issue.  The  Pastor  gave  out  the 
hymn;  an  Ominous  silence  reigned  in  the  little 
Church ;  John  waited  one  moment,  then,  quick  as 
thought,  he  rose  in  his  seat  and  began  to  raise  the 
tune.  Smiles  illumined  the  faces  of  the  singers,  and 
the  leaders  sang  out  lustily — and  that  was  the  end 
of  the  choir  trouble.  He  would  say  to  his  grand' 
children,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  My  class  was 
afraid  of  my  bad  ringing,  so  I  won  the  day."  This 
little  scene  illustrates  the||;enerous  tact  that  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  He 
knew  how  Ut  incite  those  around  him  to  action;  he 
would  set  the  example,  and  when  his  companions 
excelled  him,  he  could  «tep  aside  with  a  smile,  and 
r^oice  with  thein  over  the  laurels  they  had  won. 
Perhaps  this  selflessness  was  one  great  secret  of  his 
power  over  men. 

Pastor  Braun  at  this  period,  lived  in  his  parson* 
age  at  Schagticoko,  in  that  beautiful  Hoosac  region 
of  country — a  farm  of  fifty  acres  was  attached  to  the 
housa  '  . . 

Rev.  Bamett  in  his  "Gilead  Church  History^ 
writes, "  For  a  part  t)f  his  student-life,  John  Each' 
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man  lived  under  the  roof  of  thifl  faithful  minister.*' 
Pastor  Braun  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  fine  abil- 
ities;  an  indefatigable  worker,  firm  in  liia  convic- 
tions, conifistent  in  his  principles,  mild  in  his  man- 
ner, forbearing  toward  the  erring,  and  kind-hearted 
to  a  fault.  He^ured  univcraal  respect  toward  him- 
self asaChristian  gentleman  and  a  faithful  shepherd.*' 
In  liiJ2,  thiHgood  man*8  health  faileil  and  he  be- 
came a  confirmed  invalid ;  in  1813,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  he  died.  John  Bachroan  became  his  «iucce(«or, 
the  sixth  Pautorof  the  three  Churches  which  formed 
the  Gilead  Pastorate.  "For  the  training  of  such 
a  man,"  says  Kev.  Barnett,  "  The  Luthec^i  Church 
owes  Pastor  Braun  a  debt  of  gratitude.  .So  promi- 
nent a  place  did  he  subsequently  attain  among  the 
great  and  learned  men  of  his  titne,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  so  identified  was  he  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Lutheran  (!hurch  in  this  country,  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  as  a  man  of  ^traordinar^f 
scientific  attainments:  that  to  merely  mention  Dr. 
Bachman's  name  here,  will  recall  to  mind  more 
than  can  be  written  of  him  in  this  ^i^f  history, 
(Gilead,)  and  beget  a  feeling  of  just  pride,  to  have  it 
known  that  this  illustrious  man  and  eminent  jPhris- . 
.  tian,  was  born  here,  studied  here,  entered  the  min- 
,i8try  of  the  Church  here,  preache<l  his  first  sermons 
here,  and  wAs  one  of  the  {)astors  of  Gilead." 

"Dr.  Bachman  remained  in  charge  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  when  he  was  persuaded  that  duty  and 
liis  health  demanded  his  acceptance  of  a  call'  to 
Charleston.    'This  decision  occasioned  great  sonx)w. 
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When  he  ijelivered  hia  farewell  Hermon  in  Gilead, 
the  voice  of  lamentation  and  weeping  filled  the 
houiie.  At  the  close  «>f  the  services  they  joined  with 
him  in  singing  a  hymn  thi^  writer  (Rev.  Barnett) 
remembers  to  have  heard  in  childhood,  but  which 
is  no  longer  familiar.    The  first  line  was : 

"  I'll  Uke  my  HUir  and  travel  on." 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  has  left  in  his  memo* 
randa  this  grateful  record :  "  I  was  especially  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Quitman,  of  Rheinbeck  ;  to  Rev.  A. 
Brown,  of  New  York  ;  and  to  Dr.  Mayer,  of  Phila- 
^iolphia,  for  their  instructions  while  I  was  a  student 
in  Theology."  4 

Rev.  Dr.  Quitman  and  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Mayer,  of 
Philadelphia,  are  thus  described  :  "  They  were  re- 
markable men,  of  polished  learning,  courtly  man- 
ners and  noble  bearing.  Quitman  had  been  a 
teacher  in  the  family  of  the  Prince  of  Waldeck. 
They  kept  the  traditions  of  a  State  Church  and 
Aristocratic  society.  They  were  good  pastors.  They 
have  left  behind  them  a  social  influence,  still  fra- 
grant and  wholesome.  Their  spiritual  children  are 
reumrkabie  for  their  lofty  integrity.* 

These  Christian  gentlemen,  dodbtless,  contributed 
towards  the  moulding  of  John  Bachman's  charac- 
ter; and  the  gracious  manner  which  distinguished 
him  through  life,  may,  in  part,  be  attributed  to 
those  early  influences  and  associations. 

•Hev.  Kdward  T.  Horn,  In  Itar  Aadk  tfOtt  Ofy  ^  CkmtUf 
1m,  im.       - 
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Pastor  of  St.  John's. 
Cailki)  to  ar.  jouji's  <hubvb, crarmchtux,  s.  r.— kari.y  mix- 

iniV — LAYISO    01^    TBI    l-ORNKR-flTOXK    OF .  TUB     NBW    8T. 
J0HM'» — MABRIAOK— JOHN     NIOIIOLAM     liABTIN  — BIRTH    or       ,v 
'OAraRTBR — nnxitfD  VISIT  TO -H»  NORTHRRN  HOMB.  ' '''■ 

THE  subjectoftliifl memoir  writes:*  '    C? 

-  "I  would  gladly  have  spent  the  remainder  of  my  :fii^ 
days  among  the  friends  and  rolalives  of  my  boyhood  ^M 
and  early  youth.  A  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  how-  ^  '^ 
ever,  with  which  I  bad  been  attacked  whilst  at  col- 
lege, was  making  a  fearful  inroad  on  my  health,  and  I 
was  advised  by  my  physicians  to  seek  relief  in  a  more 
Southern  climate.  I  took  a  sea  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  recuperated  greatly .^  On  ray  return  to 
Rheinbeck  I  found  that-a  call  had  been  'sent' from 
the  congregation  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  Dr.  Quitman,  with 
a  request  that  he  should  recommend  some  clergy- 
man who''  might  be  adapted  to  this  field  of  lalx>r. 
He  was  the  father  of  General  Quitman,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  eloc^uent 
men  of  his  day.  He,  and  my  ever  faithful  fnend. 
Dr.  Mayer,  of  Philadelphia,  proposed  my  name  to 
the  Charleston  congregation.  Th^'  immediately 
sent  me  a  call  to  becobie  their  pastor.  After  con- 
sulting with  my  family  and  congregation,  they 
reluctantly  gave  mc  leave  of  ab^nce  for  nine 
months. 
"  An  extra  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  had 
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been  convened  for  the  purpoee  of  ordaining  me.  It 
was  held  in  the  church  where  I  bad  been  baptized  . 
in  infancy.  "Without  returning  home,  I  proceeded 
on  my  way  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and,  on  the  10th  of 
January,  arrived  in  the  city.  "  Tho  mennn  of  trav- 
eling were  very  different  from  what  thoy  are  now  in 
the  days  of  dteamers  and  railroads.  The  roads  were 
almost  impassable ;  as  an  evidence  of  this  I  would 
state  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  Sunday,  on 
which  I  preached  for  Dr.' Mayer,  of  Philadelphia,  I 
came  in  the  r^^lar  stage  line,  which  travelled  day 
and  night,  and  arrived  at  Charleston  on  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-ninth  day  after  leaving  Dutchess 
County,  which  is  a  hundred  miles  north  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  In  the  meanwhile,  our  vehicles  were 
either  broken  or  overturned  eight  times  on  the 
journey. 

"  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  three  years'  war  with 
the  most  powerful  of  foreign  nations.  Fearful  bat- 
tles had  occurred  on  our  Northern  frontiers,  on  the 
ocean,  and  on  the  lakes.  The  traces  of  devastation 
and  death  were  yisible  in  the  half-covered  graves 
along  the  highway  between  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington. The  blackened  walls  of  th^  Capitol  at 
Washitijitton,  and  the  destruction  in  every  part  of  the 
city,  presented  an  awful  picture  of  the  horrors  of 
war.'' 

On  his  arrival  in  Charleston  he  was  welcomed  by 
a  deputation  from  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church. 
The  President  of  the  congregation,  Col.  Jacob  Sass, 
took  him  to  his  own  liouse.  His  good  wife  and 
himself  made  him  perfectly  comfortable,  and  treated 
him  as  an  honored  guest,  l^o  member  of  St. 
John's  exceeded  Col  Sass  in  energy  and  faithfulness. 
His  pastor  described  him  thus :  "He  was  one  of  the 
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purest  and  boat  men  it  had  ever  been  my  privily 
to  be  associated  with."  The  young  pastor's  pale 
face  disturbed  and  distressed  liis  parishioner;  "  Yon 
must  live  much  in  the  open  air  and  ride  on  horse- 
back," he  said.  The  next  day  a  good  pony  was  put 
at  his  disposal.  He  rode  out,  and  thix  was  the 
scene  that  presented  itself: 

/'I  found  our  citizens  working  on  tlie  lint's  of 
defence  thrown  around  the  land-side  of  our  city — 
even  ladies  went  there  with  hoes  and  spades  to  cheer 
the  citizen-soldiers  by  their  presence,  their  counte- 
nance, and  example ;  and  I,  too,  joined,  at  least  in 
form,  for  it  was  our.common  country  that  was  to,be 
defended.  In  th«  meantime,  the  battjo  of  New 
Orleans  had  been  fought  on  the  8th  of  January,  and 
a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at  Ghent;  but 
these  important  events  were  not  known  until  some 
time  afterwards.  The  war  had  fallen  heavily  on 
our  Southern  people.  •  The  principle  staple  of  our 
commerce,  cotton,  had  for  several  years,  during  the 
embargo  and  war,  been  sold  at  a  mere  nominal 
value,  and  was  stored  away  in  various  depositories 
in  King  street.  Men  had  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  these  were  cheap ;  but  all  the  means  of  enter- 
prise, and  all  the  avenues  to  wealth,  wjpre  closed  up. 
Fortunately  men  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
..manufacturing  their  necessary  articles,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  deny  themselves  luxuries ;  they 
studied  economy,  and  hence  there  was  not  much 
suffering  among  our  people  from  any  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  But  the  constant  dread  of  in- 
vasion and  the  Offerings  and  dangers  to  which  our 
friends,  who  were  in  the  army  and  at  sea,  were  con- 
stantly exposed,  kept  the  minds  of  our  citizens  in  an 
unsettled  and  feverish  stat«.  4    '    ~ 
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"  When  I  arrived  in  Charleston,  the  congregation 
of  St  John's  worshipped  in  n  small,  ^ooden  church, 
ntoated  in  the  rear  of  the  present  church.  It  wM 
an  antiquated  building  of  peculiar  construction,  rd- 
■embling  some  of  the  old  cnurches  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Qermany." 

Before  us  lies,  in  water  colors,  the  south  view 
of  the  old  Church,  built  A.  D.  1750,  and  alsa 
A  view  of  the  interior.  It  looks  roomy.  The  small 
pulpit  is  high,  the  beams  naked,  the  chancel  un* 
railed,  and  the  white  altar  large.  The  Pastor  wa» 
required  to  wear  the  gown. 

One  of  the  members  of  St.  John's,  Mrs.  H.  S.  O., 
then  a  child,  thus  describes  her  imifressions  of  the 
young  pastor,  on  th(a  Sunday  he  took  charge  of  the 
congregation.  "  His  height  was  medium  ;  his  figure 
■lender;  his  complexion  fair;  features  regular  and 
«yesblae.  He.  looked  very  young — though  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year.  His  voice  was  strong,  clear,  and 
sweet  When  the  services  were  ended,  we  stopped  to 
be  introduced  to  him,  and  Jiis  bright  smile  imme- 
diately won  our  hearts." 

It  has  been  said  of  him,  "  Nature  had  nftde  him 
tender-hearted  and  given  him  a  tireless  will."  The 
oongr^ation  flouri^ed  greatly,  and  at  Easter, 
lixty-four  persons  were  confirmed.  The  building  of 
a  more  commodious  edifice  was  a  pressing  necessity ; 
tobscriptions  were  forthwith  col)^t(^(  and  contracts 
made  for  the  same.  '        ■  ^ 

In  the  midst  of  his  enthusiastic  labors,  he  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  from  Schaghtiooko  urgiug 
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him,  during  the  heated  term,  to  seek  a  more  bracing 
climate. 

Tlie  following  letter  from  a  young  friend,  Mr. 
Charles  A.  D.,  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  child- 
hood's home  of  the  pastor  of  St  John's.  ;  -  •: 

:    .  Troy.  June  Ut,  1815. 

My  Dear  John:  I  was  on  a  ride  to  Cambridge  a 
few  days  ago.  When  I  reached  the  forks  of  the 
road  (say  at  Wallbridge's),  I  could  not  for  the  life 
of  me  resist  the  temptation  to  turn  to  the  left ;  I 
jogged  .on  slowly,  keeping  a  bright  look  out  for 
another  left-handed  turn.  I  soon  discovered  it,  and 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  I  saw  upon  a  tree 
"  John  Bachman  "  incised  into  the  bark  ;  convinced 
that  I  was,  at  any  rate,  where  you  once  had  been,  I 
■  rode  on.  In  a  few  minutes  I  had  dismounted  at 
your  door.  A  young  man  met  me  at  the  gate,  whom 
I  recognized  immediately  as  your  brother.  Your 
father  was  not  at  home ;  he  bad  gone  to  Lansine- 
burg.  I  remembered  that  I  had  passed  an  old 
gentleman  on  the  road,  and  had  noticed  a  likeness 
in  him  to  the  picture  of  your.  fSather  hanging  in 
your  ioom  (in  Charleston^.  I  wish  that  I  nad 
stopped  and  spoken  to  him. 

Your  mother  received  me.  As  soon  as  I  had 
said  "  I  am  Mr.  Davis,  froih  Charleston,  a  friend  and 
neighbor  of  your  son,"  I  was  made  to  feel  almost  as 
much  at  home  as  if  I  had  been  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bach- 
man himself. 

Your  good  mother  could  not  keep  back  a  tear, 
when  she  spoke  of  your  separation  from  them,  and, 
I  confess,  I  felt  moved.  They  had  many  questions 
to  ask,  and  I  many  stories  to  toll.  They  pressed 
me  heartily  to  remain ;  but  I  was  compelled  to  eo 
bn ;  promised,  however,  another  visit  soon.    I  rode 
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off,  but  ere  the  spot  was  hidden  from  view  that  had 
witnessed  ho  many  pleasing  occurrences  of  j'our 
youthful  days,  I  could  not  but  glance  behind  me  at 
the  quiet  scene,  and,  as  I  ascended  the  hill,  repeat 
to  myself  the  old  lines  beginning 

"  Now  love  in  tbia  lone  little  snot  with  a  maid,         ' 
How  blMt  be  could  live  and  now  calm  he  could  die." 

;;  :.=-  .    aA.D. 

.  Before  the  close  of  the  summer  "  Strangers'  Fever," 
as  it  was  called,  made  its  appearance  in  Charleston. 
The  cause  of  this  Southern  scourge  naturally  claimed 
his  earnest  attention.  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  the  histo- 
rian, wrote  in  1800 ;  "  The  disputes  about  the  origin 
of  Yellow  Fbver,  which  have  agitated  the  Northern 
States,  have  never  existed  in  Charleston.  There  Ms 
but  one  opinion  among  the  physicians  and  inhabi- 
tants, viz ;  that  the  disease  is  neither  imported  nor 
contagious."  As  this  was,  almost  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Medical  Society,  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  quarantine  laws  was  not  insisted  upon.  But 
the  Pastor  of  St.  John's  did  not  regard  this  question 
as  finally  settled.  He  had  taken  part  at  the  North 
in  the  vexed  question,  and  now,  under  the  tutorage 
of  a  member  of  his  congregation,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Strobel,  he  studied  more  closely  the  history,  nature, 
and  treatment  of  the  disease.  He  noted  the  course 
of  treatment  pursued  by  this  successful  practitioner, 
and  before  long,  circumstances  put  his  knowledge  to 
the  test    He  tells  us: 

"  The  first  summer  after  my  Settlement  iit  Charles- 
ton, the  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance  there,  and 
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threatened  soon  to  become  epidemic.  Some  of  my 
friends  in  the  Church  came  to  me  and  earnestly  ad- 
Ttwd  that,  as  I  was  not  yet  acclimated,  it  would  be 
best  foi  me  to  leave  the  city,  make  a  visit  to  ray 
friends  in  the  North,  and  not  return  until  the  dan- 
ger woa  over,  i  told  them  that  I  had  no  thought 
nor  desire  to  do  anything  of  the  kind ;  that  I  had 
come  to  them  to  be  their  minister,  and  hardly 
thought  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  leave  them  in  a 
time  of  trial,  when  they  would  probably  have  most 
need  for  my  services.  They  continued  to  remon- 
ttrate  with  me  for  several  days;  but  I  stood  to  Mlv, 
resolution.  Finally  the  Vestry  sent  me  an  oflSciaJ 
notice  that  the  church  would  be  closed  after  the 
following  Sunday,  for  the  space  of  three  months; 
and  requested  mo  to  make  that  announcement  from 
the  pulpit.  When  Sunday  came  I  made  the  an- 
nouncement in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the 
Vestry;  but  followed  it  with  the  notice  to  the  effect 
that  we  had  secured  the  use  of  a  vacant  chapel  for 
the  next  three  months,  where  I  would  be  pleased  to 
meet  with  any  of  the  congregation  who  might  be 
disposed  to  come,  at  the  usual  hours  for  Sunday 
•service. 

"  Soon  aft«r  that  I  received  a  letter  from  home, 
telling  me  that  my  father  was  very  ill,  that  he  could 
not  long  survive,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  see  me. 
Then  Ifelt  no  hesitation  about  going.  I  took  paa- 
«age  upon  a  vessel  just  about  to  sail  for  New  York. 
Before  we  were  at  sea  twenty-four  hours,  we  had  two 
men  down  with  yellow  fever,  and  the  captain  and 
All  on  board  were  very  much  alarmed  at  it,  wonder- 
ing  what  was  to  be  done.  I  told  the  captain  that  if  he 
would  put  the  medicine  chest  at  my  disposal  and 
keep  all  the  crew  and  passengers  on  deck,  I  would 
go  below  and  take  charge  of  the  sick.  He  was 
.greatly  relieved  at  this,  and  made  the  necessary  ar* 
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rangemonts  very  promptly.  Well,  what  with  rough 
leather  and  head  winas,  we  had  a  alow  time  of  ii 
and  were  out  about  two  weeks.  By  the  fourth  day 
out  I  had.  (I  think,  eight)  patients  on  my  hands.  Of 
course,  in  the  two  weeks  I  did  not  take  off  my 
clothes,  or  go  regularly  to  bed  at  all,  and  was  on 
deck  only  once,  to  bury  one  of  my  poor  fellows  who 
had  died.  When  we  got  to  the  quarantine  station  at 
New  York  mv  patients  were  all  doing  iinely,  though 
they  were  still  as  yellow  as  pumpkins." 

As  he  was  never  very  sea-sick,  he  soon  recovered 
from  the  self  imposed  fiatigue  of  nursing  the  sick. 

Hastening,  with  anxious  forebodings,  to  his  old  ' 
home,  ho  found  to  his  groat  joy,  that  his  father  wa» 
convaleacent.  ^  : 

There  was  Itttle  to  mar  the  pleasure  oi  this  first 
visit  to  the  scencti  of  his  early  labors.  The  next 
Sunday  he  was  to  preach  to  his  former  flock.  His 
father  said  to  him  "  John,  let  Marriage  be  the  sub- 
jectii^f  your  discourse."  The  hint  was  taken  and  the 
sermon  prepared.  On  Sunday,  long  before  the 
hour  for  service,  the  village  congregations  from  the 
three  churches  flocked  to  the  appointed  place  of 
worship.  His  text  was  a  great  surprise  to  .many  of 
his  audience,  for,  until  that  morning,  a  profound 
secret  had  been  faithfully  kept. 

When  the  services  were  ended,  fifteen  couples  pre- 
sented themselves  to  be  united  in  marriage.  John 
Bach  man  describes  the  scene  thus : 

"  Intense  excitement  was  betrayed  by  the  congre- 
gation as  the  young  people,  in  pairs,  walked  up  the 
aisle.    I  stood  at  the  altar  and  gave  the  exordium. 
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Then  I  walked  down  the  aisle  anking  the  necessary 
questions  of  every  couple,  joined  their  nauda  together 
and  pronounced  them  '  man  and  wife.'  I  was  in* 
forined  that  as  soon  as  it  was  known  positively  that 
I  was  expected  in  Rhinebeck,  these  young  people 
determined  to  give  lue  this  pleasant  surprise.  Some 
had  delayed  their  weddings,  and  others  hastened 
their  preparations." 

An  old  letter  of  this  date  has  been  preserved  by 
a  member  of  tlie  Horlbeck  family.  It  is  addre&sed 
to  Mr.  John  Horlbeck,  Senr.,  Charleston,  8.  C.  The 
post-mark  is  Lansingburg,  Septon^ber  1st ;  it  came 
duly  to  hand  one  month  later,  October  8rd ;  postage, 
87J  cents. 

SCHAaHTICOKE,  Aug.  Slst,  1815. 

*'  I  have  enjoved  good  health  since  I  left  you,  and 
exposed  myself  so  much  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in 
riding  and  walking  through  the  country,  that  I  am 
several  shades  darker  than  I  was  when  we  |)arted. 

"  Mv  dear  father  is  much  better  than  I  expected- 
to  find  him.  He  is  remarkably  cheerful,  and  did  I 
not  know  that  his  disorder  is  a  ling^ing  and  dan- 
gerous one,  I  would  flatter  myself  that  he  might 
yet  be  perfectly  restored  to  health.  My  uncle  met 
me  in  Philadelphia,  spent  a  week  with  us  here,  and 
then  returned  to  his  residence  in  Rheinbeck.  He 
is  one  of  Dr.  Quitman's  congregation.  To-morrow 
I  leave  Albany  for  Rhinebeck,  where  I  expect  to 
meet  the  Synod.  Mjr  old  congregations  are  so  anx- 
ious for  me  to  continue  with  them,  that  they  have 
sent  petitions  to  the  Synod,  in  hopes  that  its  mem- 
bers may  prevail  upon  me  to  accept  their  call.  But 
I  can  assure  you  that  though  my  native  spot  is  dear 
to  me,  yet  nothing  would  induce  me  to  remain. 
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€liarI(4ton  I  consider  68  my  home ;  and  unless  its 
inhabitants  treat  me  with  greater  neglect  than  they 
have  heretofore  done,  they  will  have  to  keep  me  for 
life.  lam  anxious  to  hear  what  progress  you  make 
in  building  the  new  church.  I  hope  you  are  all 
'  united  and  walk  hand  in  hand.  I  am.  pleased  to 
hear  that  yourself  and  brother  are  to  do  the  brick 
work. 

Give  my  best  respects  to  Mr.  Strohecker  and 
ftimily.  He  presenteu  me  with  a  cane  to  take  with 
me  as  a  present  to  my  father.  I  thought  highly  of 
it,  and  carried  it  safe  to  Rhinebeck.  There,  in  the 
hurry  in  putting  my  things  on  board  of  the  boat,  it 
•was  thrown  into  the  dock.  The  boat  could  not 
wait,  and  I  offered  a  dollar  to  the  person  who  would 
dive  for  it.  I  hope  to  obtain  it  again,  as  a  gentle- 
man who  resides  there  promised  to  attenato  it. 
My  futher  speaks  often  of  the  present ;  particularly 
on  account  of  the  distance  it  has  been  sent,  the 
person  who  sent  it,  and  the  cii-cumstance  of  its  being 
of  Orange  wood. 

Writo  me  when  it  will  be  prudent  for  me  to 
return  to  your  city,  as  I  shall  not  stay  longer  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.    Yours,  with  esteem, 

J.  B. 

'  The  prudence  exercised  was  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  his  Vestry.  ':  :;• 

Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
John's  that,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  their 
pastor,  the  corner  stone  was  laid  on  the  8tb  of 
August)  Bishop  Dehon,  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
performing  the  ceremony.* 

*On  the  deftth  of  Bishop  Dehon,  June,  1817,  a  letter  of 
condolence  was  sent  by  the  Vestry,  and  St  John's  was 
diaped  In  mourning. 
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In  the  Fall  of  this  year,  with  lyiewed  strength 
and  energy,  he  returned  to  his  post  of  duty  in 
Charleston. 

Col.  Sass  again  claimed  the  young  pastor  as  his 
guest,  and  his  grandson,  Jacob  Schirmer  (then  a  lad), 
was  at  hand  to  offer  his  services  to  his  pastor.  In 
his  old  age,  Mr.  Schirmer  used  to  tell  us,  with  much 
glee, "  And  he  did  make  use  of  me.  *I  was  the 
bearer  of  his  love  letters,  when  he  was  engaged  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Harriet  Martin."  In  181C  this 
happy  union  was  consummated.  ■   ,   ;" 

Miss  Martin  was  the  granddaughter  of  Rev.  John 
Nicholas  Martin,  the  fourth  pastor  of  St  John's 
Lutheran  Church,  Charleston. 

When  the  quaint  little  wooden  church  was  dedi> 
cated,  June  27tli,  1764,  on  St.  John  Baptist's  Day» 
underlhe  name  of  St  John's  Church,  Pastor  Martin 
was  the  minister  in  charge.  He  filled  the  pulpit 
acceptably  for  threetjcfiars.  In  1767,  he  resigned  hia 
charge. 

The  Patriarch  Missionary  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  in  August,  1773,  heard  Rev. 
Martin  preach  an  afternoon  sermon  in  St.  John's, 
(Rev.  Daser  was  then  pastor),  Muhlenberg's  droll 
criticism  of  the  sermon  is  preserved  in  his"  Journal." 

"  Rev.  Martin  preached  from  the  text,  '  My  house 
shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer.'  He  showed  how 
we  ought  to  go  to  the  house  of  God,  and  how  to  be* 
have  outside  of  it  In  the  first  part,  he  proposed 
six  steps  to  lead  us  into  it;  the  second  part  was 
intended  for  the  other  subject.    All  was  iogenionsly 
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illastrated  with  sentences  and  quotations.  But, 
from  the  shortnew  of  time,  and  the  great  heat, 
(August  29th),  he  did  not  show  us  any  other  outlet, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  return  by  those  six  steps, 
and  finish  where  we  had  begun."* 

We  may  hope  that  the  hent,  etc.,  had  its  full  share 
in   the  short  comings  of  that  particular  sermon,, 
delivered  by  our  brave,  useful,  and  beloved  an- 
cestor. 

In  1774,  a  letter  was  sent  to  Pastor  Martin,  be- 
leeohing  him  to  serve  ^is  old  charge.  He  replfed, 
"In  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  vestry, 
(St.  John's),  I  will  servo  the  Evangelical  congrega- 
Uon  of  Charleston,  one  and  a  half  years,  etc.  Deo  • 
Wlente,  will  take  charge  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent." 
When  the  time  of  this  engagement  drew  to  a  close 
and  there  was  no  hope  of  obtaining  a  pastor  from 
•broad.  Pastor  Martin  was  induced  to  engage  for 
two  years  longer,  The  subject  of  our  Memoir  tells 
us,  "  During  the  stormy  season  of  the  Revolution 
the  Germans  of  Charleston  had  been  the  strenuous 
advocates  and  defenders  of  the  rights  of  their 
adopted  country.  '  The  German  Fusilier  Company ' 
was  formed  from  the  original  members  of  St.  John's 
oongregation.  Thoy  participated  in  the  dangers 
and  sufferings  of  the  Revolution,  and  their  captain 
fell  at  the  siege  of  Savannah.  Their  pastor,  the 
Rev.  John  Nicholas  Martin,  on  his  refusal  to 
pruy  for  the  king,  was  driven  from  his  church  and 

*Llfe   and  Times  of   H.  M    Muhlenbeig,   by   W.  J.  <- 
Mann,  D.  O. 
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his  property  coniiBcated.  He  was,  for  a,^ime,  under 
arrest,  and  afterwards  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
uity,  to  which  he  did  not  return  until  the  close 
of  the  war." 

His  fiarm  was  situated  about  a  mile  from  Chatle8< 
ton.  The  family  chronicle  tells  us  that  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  our  own  trqops,  "fearing  that 
the  farm-house  might  furnish  a  cover  to  the  enemy's 
approach,  twice  put  a  torch  to  it."  Wlien  Rev. 
Martin  retired  fiom  the  active  ministry,  he  re- 
turned to  his  little  farm— a  spot  connected  with  so 
;,many  historical  associations.  Here,  beloved  and 
honored,  he  died, at  an  advanced  age,  in  1797.  . 

At  this  farm-house,*  January  23rd,  1816,  his 
granddaughtier,  Harriet,  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Rev.  John  Bachman. 

One  of  the  old  members  of  St.  John's,  (now  de- 
ceased), remembered  the  first  parsonage — a  house 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  fioth  husband  and 
wife  had  a  taste  for  gardening.  Together  they 
trained  the  vines,  and  soon  the  barren  spot  was 
made  bright  with  annuals  and  roses. 

In  December  a  daughter,  Maria,  was  bom  in  the 
pastor's  home. 

August,  1817,  we  find  him  with  his  household,  on 
A  visit  to  the  old  homestead  at  the  North.  The 
&rm-housewas  roomy  and  the  welcome  warm. 

A  faithful  old  colored  nurse,  Mary  Ann,  took 
charge  of  the  baby.  Mary  Ann  had  felt  sundry 
misgivings     with   regard    to   visiting   "ouUandi^ 

*Now  known  as  the  Gelger  FMrm. 
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phuxt;"  yet  the  abounding  good  cheer  of  the 
&nn  proved  very  acceptable  to  the  old  nurse. 
Qn  their  homeward  journey,  however,  they  spent 
a  week  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  discontent  and  disgust  expressed 
by  old  Mary  Ann.  Everything  she  pronounced 
■yroB  better  in  Charleston.  Vainly  they  tried  to 
impress  her  by  taking  her  to  see  the  impos- 
ing buildings  in  the  great  city — all  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  she  insisted  that  an  old,  unsightly  building 
in  the  suburbs  of  Cliarleston,  the  "  Tobacco  Inspec- 
tion," was  finer  than  any  of  them.  So  much  for 
prejudice  I 
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BtDIOiTIOM  OP  THB  NBW  tr.  JOHN'S— tUNDAY-flOBOOL  WTAV- 
LURBD— «VIIMOMBD  TO  THB  XOKTH  BY  TRB  ILLBIB*  pr  BIB 
VATHBB— PANILY  JOTB  AND  ■OBROWS— THB  DBATH  OV  HIB 
BATRBB  IRDUcn  AROTBBB  YItIT  TO  BIS  BABLV  BOM*— 
LBTTBBS  »  1827.  > 

THE  corner-stone  of  the  new  St.  John's  had  heen 
laid  August  8th,  1815.  The  mechanics  were 
nearly  all  drawn  from  the  congregation,  and  the 
work  WHS  vigorously  carried  on. 

The  old  church:  was  every  Sunday  crowded  to 
overflowing.  We  can  picture  the  congregation,  after 
service,  pausing  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  new 
building.  The  members,  young  and  old,  did  their 
part  The  pulpit,  with  its  high  sounding-board, 
was  the  gift  of  the  ladies  of  the  congregation — (at 
the  cost  of  $1,000,  exclusive  of  the  mahogany,  which 
was  presented  by  Col.  Sass).  A  year  after  the  dedi- 
eaiibn  of  the  church  the  tablets  were  put'  up  by  th« 
young  people.  Thus  all  felt  a  lively  and  wholesome 
interest  in  the  new  church-building.  Sunday,  Jan- 
nacy  8th.  1818.  it  was  dedicated. 

At  11.80  A.  M.,  the  vestry,  beaded  by  the  venera- 
ble Col.  Sass,  the  building  committee,  and  the  cler- 
gymen of  the  city,  walked  in  procession  from  the 
old  to  the  new  St.  JobR'i|. 
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A  band  of  music  performed  a  sabred  piece.  (Tu* 
•rgan  was  not  completed  until  a  year  later.). 

The  impressive  dedication  service  was  read* 
Bishop  Dehon  and  other  Episcopal  clergy  assisting 
in  the  opening  service. 

The  following  hymn  was  sung,  led  by  the  Union 
Harmonic  Society,  accompanied  by  the  band :       « 

"  And  will  the  gnat  eternal  Qod , 
On  mrth  eatabllsh  Hl«  abode? 
And  will  He  from  his  radiaijt  throne  '^ 

Regard  our  temples  aa  Hi«  own." 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  pastor ;  text,  lut 
Kings,  viii  c,  27th  v. :  "  Behold,  the  heaven  4>f 
fteoMM  cannot  contom  Thee,  mitch  Uu  the  house  ihat  I 
have  buUded." 

In  1819,  we  find  him  busy  fimong  the  children  of 
the  church,  organizing  his  Sunday-school. 

Ever  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  the 
"  German  Friendly  Society "  school  especially 
claimed  his  attention.  For  many  years  the  institu- 
tion flourished.  Among  the  pupils  in  whom  he 
took  a  deep  interest,  was  his  ward,  John  Schwartz, 
who  uniformly  held  the  first  rank  in  his  clas<3. 

One  cold,  rainy  morning.  John  knocked  at  his 
pastor's  study-door.  He  had  came  to  remind  him 
that  the  year  of  his  probation  was  ended.  After 
daily  reflection  and  prayer,  his  desire  to  consecrat* 
his  life  to  the  service  of  the  church  remained  un- 
ebanged.  From  that  day  he  became  his  pastor's 
qiecial  charge,  and  was  conddered  almost  as  a  mei&f 
bier  of  his  fiRmily. 
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July,  1821 » th«  angel  of  death  entered  the  pastor's 
bright  home,  and  bore  away  the  darling  of  the 
hbuaehold,  Cordelia,  aged  seven  months.  It  was 
the  first  break  in  the  family  circle.  Three  daugh- 
ters remained  to  blecs  the  home.  The  following 
January  the  angel  of  life'  brought  comfort  and  joy 
to  the  hearts  of  the  sorrowing  parents.  A  son  was 
bom,  and  baptized  John.  The  healthy  baby  throve, 
was  fair  and  beautiful;  five  months  later  (June, 
1822),  after  A  few  days  illness,  he  died,  and  the 
second  little  mouud  wasf  raised  in  the  cemetery  of 
8t  John's. 

In  September,  1823,  a  letter  from  his  sister,  Eva, 
Mrs.  Dale,  informed  him  that  his  father's  life  was 
endangered  by  another  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  that 
bis  mother  needed  his  presence.  In  haste,  he 
obeyed  the  summons. 

October  23, 1823-  . 
To  Mrs.  Bachman  : 

"  My  poor  fi&ther's  health  is  precisely  as  it  was 
when  I  wrote.  It  makes  me  melancholy  to  leave 
him  in  this  condition,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  duty,  as 
he  may  continue  in  this  state  for  a  month  or  two. 
I  shall  soon .  be  with  you,  and  a  tho'isand  times 
happier  than  ever  to  b^  at  home.  Even  now  as  I 
think  of  it.  I  am  ready  to  chide  the  tardy-gaited 
hours."  •     '      •  •  •  J:B. 

Childhood's  memories  of  the  joyous  day  of  his 
return  home  have  been  preserved.  The  hearty 
greetings,  and  rather  noisy  welcome  of  the  chil* 
dren.    The  opening  uf  a  barrel  of  Northern  fruit, 


etc.  No  applM  seemed  to  the  little  gf  rls  m  rosy 
cheeked  and  juicy  as  those  that  grew  in  grand* 
father's  orchard ;  and  no  butter  so  golden  as  the 
produce  of  grandmother's  dairy.        , 

In  December,  the  accounts  of  his  father's  health 
were  favorable.  Months  glided  into  years,  and  still 
the  evil  day  was  put  off— his  father's  d«ith  did  not 
occur  until  three  years  later. 

The  pastor  of  St.  John's  had  a  keen  relish  for  life. 
His  parishioners  delighted  to  |iave  him  share  their 
hospitality;  and  though  he  was  too  busy  a  worker 
to  spend  much  time  at  the  table,  he  gladly  accepted 
a  cordial  invitation  to  one  of  his  many  homes — and 
he  had  almost  as  many  homes  as  families  in  his 
congregation.  He  scarcely  noticed  what  his  hostess 
set  befprQ  him ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  old  ladies  assert 
that  he  would  readily  partake  of  a  second  dinner. 
As  he  was  a  gOod  talker,  full  of  anecdoto  and  ready, 
harmless  wit,  we  surmise  that  he  did  not  always  get 
his  full  share  at  the  hrst  table,  so  willingly  con- 
cluded the  me.al  at  the  second.  Besides,  he  was  a 
continuous  worker,  almost  beyond  his  strength,  and 
needed  nourishing  food  to  build  him  up.  He 
disliked  wine,  declaring  that  it  never  agreed  with 
him ;  a  cup  of  tea — and  a  large  one — he  eiyoyed. 
In  his  old  age,  the  good  wife  would  return  one  of 
his  many  little  jokes,  for  while  ne  was  talking  in  an 
earnest,  animated  strain,  she  would  slily  continue 
to  replace  the  empty  cup  with  a  full  one,  and  when 
the  tea  drinking  was  over,  have  a  laugh  at  his. 
expense,  in  which  he  would  join  heartily,  declaring 
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that  one  «rho  had  recoivi^  many  cu|m  of  tea,  of 
noh  excellent  quality ,  had  the  advantage  on  hit 
aide. 

Iq  J\i\y,,)S2i,a  second  non  was  joyfully  welcomed 
in  the  pastor'a  home,  and  baptize<l  Henry.  The 
joy  proved  of  short  duration  ;  the  hnbo  was  delicate 
from  birth  ;  soon  its  mnanit  smote  the  hearts  of  iti 
parents,  and  unotiier  tiny  mound  was  raised  beside 
the  graves  of  his  little  brother  and  sister. 

In  1827  twin  daughters  were  born  in  the  parson* 
age.  The  young  folk  of  the  congregation  were 
delighted.  One  young  girl  learned  to  use  her 
needle  skilfully  while  making  twelve  beautiful 
dresses  "for  the  pastor's  twins,  £llen  and  Clara. 
Among  sundry  useful  gifts  that  found  their  way  to 
the  parsonage,  WAS  a  dainty  straw  double  cradle; 
a  memento  preserved  in  his  family  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  \ 

Amidst  family  joys,  the  tidings  came  that  hi* 
venerable  father,  Jacob  Bachman,  had  been  sud- 
denly  called  from  earth.  It  was  a  sore  grief  to  him 
that  he  had  not  been  present  to  close  the  eyes  of 
hie  beloved  parent.  The  following  June,  1827,  he 
prepared  to  visit  tho  deserted  home  of  his  child* 
hood  and  youth,  in  order  to  settle  up  hi';  father's 
affairs. 

Expecting  to  be  absent  for  six  weeks,  he  left  his 
ehurch  in  charge  of  his  student,  John  U.  Schwarta. 
Another  of  his  home  students,  William  D.  Strobel, 
accompanied  him  to  New  York. 

They  sailed  from  Charleston,  July  27th-     The 
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fiunily  of  hig  friend,  Bishop  Bowon,  were  among  th« 
paaaengers ;  the  Bisiiop  wan  not  on  board. 

-  At  8ka,  in  SidHT  of  I^and, 

July  2nd.  1827. 
To  Mrs.  Bachmak  : 

As  we  hope  to  be  at  anchor  some  time  to-night,  I 
write  to  have  a  letter  ready  for  the  fint  mail. 

Last  Friday,  a  moat  melancholy  scene  was  pre-, 
sented,  which  hiiH  c^st  a  gloom  around  ua.  Mrs. 
Bowen's  daughter.  Mar^antt.  who  had  been  very  sea- 
sick,  was  taken  with  convulsiuni*.  Every  thing  wai 
done  for  her  that  could  be  suggested,  without  a  phy- 
rician  on  board,  but  all  to  no  purpose;  sho  died  a  few 
hours  later.  Among  the  other  griefs  of  Mrs.  Bowen 
was  thu  thought  of  being  obliged  to  have  her  dead 
child  cast  into  the  sea.  I  felt  greatly  interested,  and 
we,  at  last,  thought  of  a  mode  of  preserving  the 
body — ^a  box  tightiv  packed  with  sawdust  and  ice.* 
Mrs.  Bowen  bore  the  blow  Uke  a  saint.  Yesterday 
(Sunday)  we  had  service  on  board,  and  I,  at  the 
request  of  the  passengers,  gave  a  sermon  alluding 
to  the  melancholy  event.  There  was  great  atten- 
tion, and  great  solemnity..  The  crew  of  this  ship  ia 
an  excellent  one.  I  have  not  heard  an  oath  or  an 
improper  word,  and  the  passengers  have  been  united 
and  attentive.  1  tried  to  make  Aiyself  useful,  and 
believe,  in  some  respects,  I  have  succeeded." 

J.  a 

When  they  reached  Staton  Island,  the  vessel  cast 
anchor,  while  he  performed  the  last  sad  rites  for  bis 
little  friend,  Margaret  BoWen. 

*Afellow-pMaeDgerKi\'eiitbe  fallowing aooount:  "Through 
the  infliwnoeof  Rev.  John  Bachman,  the  paMengerB  algiwd 
^aper,  unanimously  reqoesting  the  captain  to  diapena* 
th  ioe  during  the  pwMge." 


/ 
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;      /.  Laksinobuko,  July  14ih,  1827. 

I  have  slept  very  little  since  I  left  Cbarleetoq.  On 
board  of  the  shr^,  I  felt  an  though  I  had  onlv  doied, 
and  the  stage  driver  knocked  us  up  at  3  A.  Sl.  We 
traveled  over  a  rough  and  mountainous  country ; 
the  roads  were  dusty  and  disagreeable ;  yet  I  am  m 
excellent  health. 

My  dear  old  mother  is.  perhaps,  better  than  I 
ex|>ected  to  find  her.  She  has  the  use  of  her  hands, 
but  is  obliged  to  walk  with  crutchen — (the  result  of 
a  fall.)  I  fear  that  she  will  be  compelled  to  use 
them  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  The  old  home  is 
shut  up.  Sister  Eva  (Mrs.  Dale)  has  taken  ow 
mother  to  her  house  in  LanHingburg.  Her  girls  are 
charming,  and  remind  me  of  my  own  at  home. 

J.  B. 

PoHT  Plain,  July  17th,  1827. 

My  Dear  Harrikt  :  As  I  have  to-day  commenced 
a  journey-  in  a  novel  convevance,  that  of  the  Tow 
Boat,  on  the  "  Great  Western  or  Erie  Canul,  I  have 
concluded  to  while  away  a  half  hour,  while  we  are 
leisurely  moving  up  Clinton's  big  Ditch,  in  writing 
to  vou. 

t  have  taken  this  tour,  because  the  executors  of 
my  father's  estate,  will  not  be  ready  for  a  settlement 
until  after  harvest ;  and,  because  I  wish  to  divert 
my  mind  from  the  melancholy  scenes  to  which  I 
should  be  exposed,  were  I  to  remain  for  the  next 
fortnight  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  former  reai* 
dence.  Early  this  morning,  I  took  another  view  of 
Schenectady.  At  eight  o'clock  we  went  on  board  of 
the  packet-boat  "Albany,"  and  commenced  bur 
voyage,  (if  I  may  use  the  expression).  The  boat  is 
of  a  very  singular  construction.  It  is  about  seventy- 
five  feet  long,  carrying  eighty  tons— ours,  however, 
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being  a  pftoket  boat,  is  only  Intendecl  for  pMMnBera. 
It  haa  all  the  conveniences  of  a  Htvamboat,  without 
danger,  and  without  the  noiae  of  the  wheels.  It  is 
towed  by  from  one  to  three  horses.  A  long  rope  is 
attached  to  the  boat  We  are  ev^ry  moment  pass- 
ing boats  laden  with  produce,  on  their  way  to  the 
Hudson  River.  There  are  already  three  thousand 
boats  on  the  canal,  and  there  are  hundreds  more 
building.  The  following  is  something  like  a  sketch 
of  a  boat  as  it  appears  wnen  passing  un  this  canal. 
(Here  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  is  introduced).  The 
boatmen  have  a  merry"  life — no  storms,  no  fear 
of  wrecks,  always  able  to  Jump  on  shore,  never 
obliged  to  wait  for  a  fair  wind,  able  to  calculate,  to 
ah  hour,  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  their  destined 

Ert;  meeting  every  moment  with  their  friends, 
ighing  and  joking,  and  seeming  all  in  a  good 
humor.  The  boats  pass  each  other  almost  as  easilv- 
as  wagons  in  King  street,  and  a  boat  passes  a  lock 
in  five  minutes,  and  sometintes  in  half  the  time. 
When  we  come  to  a  lock,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  iump- 
iug  on  shore  and  picking  up  all  the  plants  in  bloom 
that  appear  new  to  me.  The  sweetbriar  everywhere 
grows  along  the  canal;  the  air  in  some  places  is 
acented  with  a  purple  asclepias.  The  elder  and 
sumach  are  the  most  common  plants  now  in  blos- 
som. The  gooseberry  is  found  hanging  almost  in 
the  water.  The  black  raspberry  is  most  abundant! 
A  beautiful  species  of  purple  columbine  is  clamber- 
ing among  tne  rocks-.  Ttie  hills  are  covered  with 
tafl  trees  of  the  butternut  and  shell-bark,  bending 
with  nuts.  The  chestnut  is  in  full  blossom.  The 
mountain  scenery  is  very  pretty  along  the  banks  of 
the  canal,  as  we  hug  closely  the  Mohawk  River,  and 
are  frequently  in  sight  of  the  main  road.  In  one  or 
two  places  the  mouutaios  rose  perpendicularly  for 
two  or  three  hundred  feet.    Some  seemed  faitly  un- 
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derttiiied  by  th4  nfni,  hj  the  trickling  of  wtftor 
from  the  aprings,  Ant]  by  the  winter  froats.  Half 
way  up  the  stoops  of  thetie  rocks  wliich  are  a  forma- 
tion principally  of  sand  and  limestone,  you  often 
lee  largo,  holes,  like  the  mouttis  of  vast  caves.  The 
{l8h-.hawk  builds  his  nest  on  some  half  decayed 
hemlock  tree;  and  where  the  bank  swallows  can 
find  earth,  they  build  thoir  neat  by  hundreds,  and 
their  young  are  everywhere  poking  out  their  heada. 

OODERSBDSG,  CM  THB  RiVBR  8t.  LawBKNOB» 

July  28lh,  1827. 

I  write  in  the  midst  of  hurry  and  bustle  to  mj 
that  we  are  all  well,  and  that,  thps  far,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  detention,  our  journey  has  been 
a  pleasant  and  an  improving  one.  This  is  a  very 
boisterous  lake— an  inland  sea.  We  were  driven 
into  Sackett's  Harbor  by  a  «ile,  and  detained  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  day,  and  I  was  more  ^-sick 
(if  I  may  use  that  expresiiion  of  a  freshwater  lake) 
than  I  ever  was  ut  sea.  The  boat  was  good,  and  waa 
made  to  stand  the  gales  on  this  lake ;  but  the  ma- 
chinery  is  miserable.  Every  now  and  then  we  were 
obliged  to  stop  and  tinker  the  boiler,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  fine  breeze  that  favore<l  us  yesterday, 
I  do  not  know  when  we  should  have  arrived.  Yes- 
terday, however,  we  were  repaid  for  all  our  deten- 
tions, jn  the  beautiful,  romantic  views  p^onted  by 
this  splendid  river — the  St.  Lawrence.  It  haa  a 
ch'^racter  peculiar  to  itself,  and  no  one  that  ever  &\w 
it  can  for^t  it.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  so  clear 
that  you  can  see  thirty  or  forty  f(«t  down,  and  the 
shores  are,  generallv.  bold  and  rugged — no  weeds-~ 
no  marshes,  and  seldom  low  grounds,  consequently 
it  is  supposed  to  be  more  healthy  than  some  of  the 
other  lakee.  Cases,  however,  of  fever  and  ogueoccar 
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•t  Ktine  placM,  and  what  is  called  "  Lako  Fever," 
beariiiK  qomo  rewMnhlniice  to  our  country  fever. ' 
•omotimea,  thou^li  rarely,  occurs.  Tlio  River  8t 
Lawrence,  contrary  to  most  rivers,  which  run  south, 
has  a  northeasterly'  course.  Its  shores  are  rookv, 
and  in  manv  cases  (he  water  is  flftv  feet  deep,  only 
three  fe«t  Irom  the  nhoro.  Indeed,  the  rocks  Reecn 
almost  per[)endicular.  This  river  is  studded  with 
about  seventeen  hundred  islands,  some  of  them  not 
five  feet  wide.  A  rock  rises  out  of  the  water  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twenty,  or  oven  a  liundreil  feet.  It 
has  a  tree  or  two  upon  it,  which  withstAuds  all  the 
storms  and  violence  of  this  mighty  river.  Some- 
times it  looks  like  a  dining  table  with  an  timbrella 
over  it  Sometimes  you  imagine  that  a  row  of  stone 
houses,  forming  a  little  village,  lies  before  you  ;  at 
other  times,  you  fancy  there  is  a  mighty  castle  in 
fight.  You  think  j'ou  see  the  cannon  frowning 
upon  you ;  but  it  is  all  a  deception,  all  made  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  and  man  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  navigation  is  by  no  means  difHcult 
There  appear  to  be  no  sunken  rocks,  and  a  man  has 
only  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  avoid  the  little 
islands  that  seem  to  float  like  ducks  upon  the  water.* 
In  general,  the  islands  and  the  shore  are  sterile 
and  there  must  be  hard  scratching  for  a  Hying. 
Here  and  there,  you  see  a  log  cabin  along  the 
water's  edge  with  a  sign  hung  out  on  some  hemlock 
tree,  indicating  that  tnere  are  accommodations  for 
the  voyager — miserable  accommodations  they  must 
be.  On  the  Canada  side,  there  are  fine  farms  and 
orchards,  many  noble  ntone  houses,  and,  in  some 
places',  an  appearance  of  wealth  and  plenty;  and  on 
the  American  iide,  wherever  the  land  is  good,  clear- 
ings are  beginning  to  be  madei    Although  this  la 

— 1 ; ■■ ■ • '—^-_ 

*Tbis  was  belbra  he  naolMd  tba  rapids  at  MontraaL 
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yet «  frontier,  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  it 
will  oontain  a  busy,  enterprising  population. 

Tell  our  little  Maria  that  if  she  will  trace  our 
journey  on  the  map,  and  give  us  an  account  of  all 
the  rivoni,  where  ttioy  rise  an<l  where  they  empty, 
and  tell  us  the  numlxir  of  inhabitants  in  the  towns, 
I  shall  bring  her  a  fine  present. 

I  have  just  received  a  visit  and  a  request,  that  1 
should  preach  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  the 
minister  is  absent,  I  cannot  refuse. 

Kiss  all  the  children  for  me,  and  love  to  the 
whole  row  of  friends.  J.  B. 

MoNTREAT.,  Lower  Cakada, 
August  1st,  1827. 

I  will  have  much  to  tell  you  about  Canada,  be> 
sides  some  trifles  of  Indian  manufacture  to  give  you 
on  my  return.  '  The  difference  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  nrovinces  is  very  great,  l>oth  us  it  regards 
the  face  of  tne  country,  and  its  inhabitants.  In  Up- 
per  Canada,  you  find  a  soil  and  people  similar  ta 
that  of  the  United  States,  under  tne  same  latitude. 
In  Lower  Canada,  you  appear  at  once  to  have  fallen 
upon  a  strange  land  and  people.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  Canadian  character.  Those 
who  are  nearly  descended  froni  the  French  are  a 
IWeiy,  though tlees  set,  careless  of  to-morrow;  and 
particularly  the  boatmen  are  indifferent  of  fatigue^ 
and  appear  to  be  happy  in  their  ignorance. 

In  Montreal,  there  are  several  thirigl»  that  strike 
the  attention  as  peculiar.  Their  streets  are  very 
narrow ;  houses  oi  a  dull  and  gloomy  appearance, 
btiilt  of  stone,  covered  with  tin,  and  their  doors  of 
sheet  iron.  This  was  a  fashion  in  ancient  days, 
when,  in  the  time  of  the  Indians,  every  man's  house 
was    his    castle.      The    grey    stone    houses    are 
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ctaauilj  balt^  Kind,  wtthat,  the  town  hu  «  heavy, 
sombre  OMt.  Tlie  noxt  pociiliarity  is  the  number 
of  IndianR  we  everywliore  meet  with — in  the  mar- 
ket, in  particular.  They  are  hill  of  traftlc,  and  are 
rather  better  drewed  than  J  expected.  We  visited 
8t.  Ref^is,  the  rcflidonco  of  the  Indiana — a  village 
with  a  Catholic  Cliurch.  There  are  but  two  whHe 
families  in  this  place.        •"  J.  B. 

Fbou  hu  Journal.  August  0th,  1827. 

Left  Lansingburg  at  8  A.  M.,  in  company  with  iny 
sister  Eva,  and  my  sister-in-law,  Miss  Martin.  At 
Troy,  we  took  the  steamboat,  and  reached  upper 
Red  Hook  Landing  in  the  afternoon ;  that  nicht  we 
spent  at  my  uncle  S's.  He  has  a  charming  family; 
his  wife  is  a  model  of  what  a  woman  ought  to  he, . 
and  the  daughters'  ore  pretty,  amiable  and  indus- 
trious.   Lost  night  I  slept  badly  and  was  feverish. 

ToMbs.  Baohuah.' 

Lanbimoboro,  August  7th,  1827. 

My  DsAfi  Harriet:  I  am  longing  to  be  with  you 
in  Charleston.  The  thouj^ht  of  my  silent,  deserted 
old  home  here,  is  very  painful  to  me. 

I  have,  to-day,  had  mv  last  meeting  with  mv 
Other's  Executors ;  and  I  believe  that  my  mother  s 
ailairfl  are  so  arranged  that  she  will  be  above  w&nt, 
during  the  rest  of  her  life. 

I  wHl  devote  the  remainder  of  my  time  in  writ- 
ing to  the  children. 

To  Miss  Maria  R.  Bachman  (Aged  eleven.) : 

My  dear  daughter  Maria:  I  have  received  your 
very  affectionate  letter  and  rejoice  to  hear  from  your 
mother  that  you  are  studious,  industrious,  and  well 
behaved. 


II  John  Baehmtm. 

I  thank  yoa  for  yotir  iMtor:  yno  will  bi 
bered  when  I  reach  New  York.  h 

Try  ever  to  please  your  mother,  and  tb^nl  cttn 
eh^tnully  aabfcribe  myiielf, 

.  /  •  xij:        Your  affectionate  father, 

^  J.  R 

TolfnaMARYEusA:. 

My  dear  Eliia:  Your  !ett«r  was  a  very  good  on« 
for  a  Rirl  of  your  age,  I  am  glad  that  ;jrou  promise 
to  write  again,  and  to  try,  each  time,  to  improve  up- 
on the  last, 

^I  liope  on  my  return,  that  your  mother  may  bo 
able  to  tell  me  that  you  have  been  obedient  ana  in  ■ 
dustrioufl.  Kiss  grand-'mama  Davis*  for  me  and 
tell  her  I  thank  her  for  having  helped  to  ke6p  alive 
our  poor  little  Kllen,  (one  of  tlie  twins.) 

Your  loving  fiUhor, 

To  Mi8>  Jamb  Lkk  Bacoitan  : 

My  dear  daughter  Jane:  When  you  are  older, 
and  when  vour  eyes  grow  strong,  you,  too.  will 
write  me  a  letter,  and  try  to  do  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  girls.  ^ 

Tell  your  teacher  to  let  you  have  a  holiday  when 
father  comes  home,  and  give  a  "  howd'ye  "  £roni  m» 
(o  all  the  servants.     Your  loving  father, 

*  :     J.  B. 

To  Mi89  Harriet  Eva  Bachmait : '      '■'' 

My  dear  little  Harriet:  Your  father  will  not  for- 
get you.  Be  a  good  girl,  and,  on  Monday  morning* 
quite  early,  you  will  get  up  and  say,  "  father  and 
aunt  have  come  home."  and  then  we  shall  open  the 
trunks,  and  then— I  Kiss  little  Julia  for  me;  tell 
ber  to  learn  to  talk  plain  before  we  come  home;  and 
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*A  devoted  Mend  whran  the  children  called  Grand-motbef.. 


My  to  the  twim,  ilither  lirtnls  thorn  to  make  haste 
and  grow  fat.  Your  loving  faUier,  J.  B. 

P.  8. — Ifear  H  \fe :  Let  chanticleer  rather  be  looked 
up  than  give  offense  io  yonr  neighbors.  I  alb  soriv 
for  the  loss  of  the  geraniums  and  the  ducks ;  but  ft 
would  help  neither,  were  I  to  cry  my  eyes  out,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  not  make  youraolf  tiiihanpy 
about  these  trifling  thinoa.  My  love  to  your  niotner, 
and  thanks  to  allwlio  nelped  you  nurse  our  Ellen. 
Remember  me  to  John  Schwartz ;  tell  him  when  he 

f;oee  to  the  postotfice  to-morrow,  he  will  find  a  letter 
rom  rat.        Your  affectionate  husband,       J.  B. 

The  morrow  came,  but  did  not  bring  the  promised 
letter.  Little  Harriet  and  the  rest  of  the  loving 
household  watched  and  waited — the  absent  one 
came  not  He  was  lying  ill,  almost  unto  death,  in 
New  York,  from  a  fever  contracted  on  the  lakes. 


'*■'■  ■ 
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CHAPrERIV. 
Iluinm. 

1 

,  '--> 


MTIwt  doeiit  thou  T    Oo  on  thy  wajr, 
Thy  work  thy  Lord  providing, 

Thy  MtrenKth  confBrrtnn  day  by  <l»y, 
Thy  Htepii  Hln  Hplrit  guldlnK- 
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1827. 

{KttraeU  from  JoumaU.) 

Anffuk  JOlh.'-ThiB  morning,  after  breakflMt,  f 
paid  u  visit  ofs^ii  hour  to  Dr.  (Quitman.  I  rod«  « 
rough-going  horse,  felt  a  ^ootl  deal  incommoded, 
and  returned  home  with  a  httle  fever.  Before  night 
I  grew  worm.  On  the  morninfj;  of  the  11th,  fearfttl 
that  I  should  l)ecome  very;  sick, -and  anxious  to 
obtain  suitable  me<]ical  assistance,  I  determined  on 
going  immediately  to  New  Ydrk.  We  arrived  at 
what  is  called  the  State  Dock,  in  Rhinebeck;  but  we 
were  a  few  minutes  too  late;  and  saw  the  steamboat 

rHere  I  took  a  bed,  having  the  fever  on  roe. 
the  afternoqp  we  crossed  the  river  to  meet 
another  steilmboat  We  had  a  horrid  time  in  croBS- 
ing.  It  was  raiqing — the  boat  was  loaded  to  the 
.  water's  edge,  and  crowded  with  pas^ngers — the 
ladies  were  much  ajarmed,  and  we  were  thankful 
tliat  we  croesed  over  with  our  lives.    The  steamboat 
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8oon  arrived,  and  we  got  on  board.  T  immefliatelv 
took  to  iny  berth,  very  sick.  About  nine  o'clock 
they  were  obliged  to  have  my  sister  (Mrs.  DbIq)  sent 
for,  as  I  had  fainted.  Here  was  anotlier  trouble.  , 
The  passengers  took  fright,  and  as  I  had  to  be  led 
On  deck  by  a  couple  of  servants,  .thoy  all  took  to 
their  heels,  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep,  down 
into  the  forward  cabin  ■  but,  having  occasion  to  pass 
through  that  way  as  the  nearest  to  my  berth,  they 
(Lgain  took  a  fresh  start  I  believe  if  I  nad  followed 
them  up,  some  of  them  would  have  jumped  over- 
board. When  I  got  fairly  into  my  berth,  down 
came  the  captain,  sent  by  the  passengers,  to  know 
what  kind  of  fever  I  had.  I  was  afraid  they  meant 
to  land  me  on  some  desolate  place, and  so  gave  them 
a  full  account  of  all  that  I  bod  experienced.  I  heard 
no  more,  but  spent  a  most  dreadful  night.  I  was 
glad  to  see  the  morning  light  of  Sunday. 

Augvul  lUth. — Miss  Martin  had  early  written  a 
note  to  Mr.  Mortimer,  a  kind  friend,  who  had  been 
our  traveling  companion  for  many  hundred  miles. 
He  came  immediately,  and  wanted  to  take  mo  to  his 
house.  ,  This  I  declmed,  and  was  driven  to  Mrs. 
Waldron's,  in  Broadway,  whose  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy I  shall  ever  have  reason  to  remember.  Dr. 
Xlott,  one  of  the  most  skilful  physicians  in  New 
York,  was  called  in.  He  immediately  recommended 
cUj>ping — a  horrible  operation;  but  it  greatly  re- 
lieved my  head — the  principal  seat  of  the  disease. 

ISth  of  Augud. — I  awoke  under  the  impression 
that  my  fever  was  to  be  of  short    contmuance.   '-' 
That  afternoon,  however,  it  returned. 

On  the  19th.  my  eye-sight  was  gone — the  whole 
world  was  shut  up  to  me  in  darkness.  I  tried,  some- 
times, to  convince  myself  that  I  was  under  a  delu- 
sion; but  I  soon  knew  that  it  was  all  a  sad  reality. 
The  coitviction  flashed  over  my  mind— here  your 
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earthly  pilgrimage  is  to  be  brouglit  to  a  close.  It 
struck  me  as  somewhat  strange  that  I  should  be 
torn,  at  so  early  an  age.  from  my  wife,  my  children, 
and  my  people.  But  I  recalled  to  my  mind  how 
many  bad,  under  similar  circumstances,  been  re- 
moved from  the  midst  of  their  families  and  useful- 
ness, and  I  ceased  to  murmur.  I  had,  for  some 
years,  made  no  will.  My  property  had  undergone 
some  changes,  and  my  affairs  in  the  North  and 
South,  were  not  satis^ctorily  settled ;  but  I  found 
my  mind  was  not  strong  enough  to  support  the  in- 
vestigation. With  a  heavy  heart,  I  turned  my 
thoughts  to  my  dear  family.  I  had  lived  with  my 
wife  for  twelve  years.  She  had  been  one  of  the 
most  fond  and  affectionate  of  wives.  Her  life  had 
been  devoted  to  me ;  and  with  her  I  had  spent  the 
happiest  years  of  my  life.  Never  had  two  persons 
.lived  more  harmoniously;  and  to  die  now,  far 
away  from  her,  was  most  distressing — ^and  then  my 
seven  little  children.  Where  is  the  parent  who  can 
be  willing  to  part  from  these,  without  casting  one 
longing,  lingering  look  behind?  But  I  remem- 
ber^ the  promises  of  God.  •  ♦  ♦  * 
Then  I  began  to  inquire,  Is  thy  heart  right  with 
Ood?  It  was  a  solemn  inquiry.  I  remembered  that 
my  life  had  been  far  from  perfect,  and  that  in  my 
younger  years,  I  had  been  rather  wild.  Still  I  re- 
membered, too,  that  I  had  early  commenced  the 
study  of  divinity,  and  undoviatingly  endeavored  to 
pursue  the  path  of  integrity  and  usefulness.  Through 
the  mercy  of  a  Saviour,  I  hoped  I  could  look  forward 
to  the  salvation  of  my  soul.  But  before  I  had  time  to 
go  over  half  the  ground,  I  found  an  inexpressible 
satisfaction  and  joy  within.  Nothing  that  this 
world  can  afford,  can  ever  be  equal  to  it.  There 
were  no  forebodings,  no  fears,  no  doubts,  and  I  was 
enabled  inwardly  to  say,  "O  death,  where  is  thy 
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sting,  O  grave,  wliere  is  thy  victory^— thanks  be  to 
God  who  ^veth  us  the  viotory,  through  our  Lord 
JesDs  Christ."  I  wished  for  nothing  more,  and  I 
cheerfully  resigned  myself,  and  all  that  was  mine,  to 
that  Great  Being,  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  keys 
of  life  and  death,  and.  who  goes  with  hid  children 
through  the  lonely  grave  even  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  just.  ,  ' 

In  the  mean  time,  another  physician  had  been 
called  in.  My  distressed  sister-in-law,  Miss  Martin, 
considered  it  all  over  with  me,  and  gave  the  sad 
intelligence  to  my  familv  in  Charleston, 

The  kindness  of  friends,  the  skill  of  Physicians, 
the  prayers  of  Ministers,  seemed  all  to  be  of  no  avail, 
till  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  August. 

I  began  to  feel  an  unusual  burning  in  the  back 
of  my  neck.  All  night  I  was  in  excruciating  jiain. 
and,  when  the  light  of  the  morning  broke  into  ray 
chamber.-'-Great  God — I  could  see!  I  looked,  and 
looked^gain,  and  the  light  seemed  to  come  uiwn  me, 
like.^1  angel's  visit,  to  bid  me  live.  I  looked 
around  my  chamber,  and  every  well  known  object 
became  familiar.  I  tried  to  rouse  myself  to  ascer- 
tain whether  all  was  not  delusion,  but  Miss  Martin 
and  Miss  Cross,  came  in  at  that  moment,  and  I  saw 
every  feature  in  their  countenances.  They  noted 
the  change,  and  their  hearts  overflowed  with  joy 
and  gratitude. 

Yes,  it  was  the  will  of  heaven  that  I  should  live. 
That  I  should  look  again  on  the  charms  of  earth 
and  heaven ;  that  I  should  go  on  the  mighty  waters ; 
that  I  should  mingle  in  the  funily  circle,  embrace 
wife  and  children,  and  enjoy  that  heaven  on  earth — 
domestic  felicity  I  It  appeared  to  be  the  will  of  God 
that  I  should  again,  mmister  to  my  people,  and 
preach  the  everlasting  gospel  to  a  sinful  world- 
teach  truth,  integrity,  justice,  and  mercy  to  man, 


•nd  direct  the  sinner  to  that  Saviour,  whose  lan- 
suage  is,  "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to 
tne  waters ;  and  he  that  hath  no  money — come,  buy 
wine  and  milk,  without  money  and  without  price." 
"  Let  the  wiclced  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrignteoua 
man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord, 
and  he  will  have  mercv  upon  him ;  and  unto  our 
Qod  and  he  will  abundantly  pardon."  About  9  A. 
M.,  the  physicians  came  in.  Their  countenances 
brightehea,  and  I  heard  Dr.  Nelson,  whose  counte- 
nance  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  exclaim: 
"  Now  all  is  safe."  From  that  moment  I  date  my  re- 
covery. 

August  i9(h. — I  was  so  much  better,  that  I  could 
be  left  alone.  I^n  the  absence'  of  Miss  Martin,  I 
c|«wled  out  of  bed,  found  pen  and  paper,  and  be^ 

SEin  a  letter  to  my  wife,  knowing  that  it  would  aifonl 
er  great  delight  to  be  told  by  my  own  hand-writing 
that  I  was  safe.  I  filled  my  paper,  and  found  that 
I  had  yet  a  hundred  things  to  say. 

August  SOth. — Wrote  to  my  vestry.— {Letter  given 
later.) — ^Tried  to  walk  to  day — I  om  very  weak. 

Auffusi  Sltt. — I  felt  so  much  better  that  I  thought 
I  would  again  write  to  my  wife,  and,  wishing  to  say 
something  pleasant  to  her,  f  asked  a  friend  and  Mins 
Martin  to  accompany  me  to  Thorburn's  establish- 
ment for  the  sale  of  rare  plants.  It  was  near,  and  I 
reached  there  without  fatigue.  A  chair  was  placed 
for  me,  and  moved  as  I  wished  to  change  my  posi- 
tion. Among  the  most  beautiful  evergreens  were 
the  India  Rubber,  with  leaves  still  larger  and  more 

flossy  than  the  Magnolia  Grandillora— a  Cactus 
'rian^ularis  in  full  bud — one  new  plant  from  South 
America,  whose  leaves,  colored  by  nature,  formed  a 
handsome  flower;  and  many  other  plants.  I  thought 
of  my  wife,  but  my  recent  expenses  had  been  so 
great,  that  I  dared  uot  purchase.    I  returned  home. 
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and  wan  able  to  write  nIeMantly  and  Ha^iHfaotorily 
to  her>  and  also  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Wijson. 

Sejpitmhfr  Snd. — God's  blessed  Sabbath!  I  woke 
feeling  pretty  strong;  but  my  friends  thought  I  ought 
not  to  go  out.  I  sent  Miss  Nfartin  to  ray  friend's,  Mr. 
Schaeffer's,'  church,  designing  to  keep  my  ctwimber; 
but  I  heard  one  of  the  tunes  sung  in  my  church, 
and  mechanicallv  pulled  on  mv  coat,  took  a  little 
boy  with  me,  and  went  into  thecnurch,  as  the  minis- 
ter gave  out  his  text.  Many  pew-doors  were  thrown 
open  to  me,  and  I  was  ablo  to  remain  to  the  end, 
without  much  fatigue.  To-morrow,  I  design  to  go 
on  a  recruiting  voyage  to  New  Haven,  and  other 
parts  of  Jlew  England.* 

IBTTER  TO  THB  VESTRY. 

New  York,  August,  1827.    , 

GemtlemKn  :  You  have  no  doubt,  for  some  weeks 
past,  heard  many  melancholy  details  of  nty  suffer- 
ings and  danger,  and  I  hasten,  at  the  first  moment 
of  returning  strength  and  health,  to  inform  you  of 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  towards  me;  He 
interposed  in  ray  behalf,  Aihen  my  friends,  my 
physicians,  and  myself,  had  ceased  to  hope,  and  He 
nas  restored  my  strength,'  much  sooner  than  any  of 
us  contemplated. 

I  was  hastening  down  to  New  York  in  order 
to  sail  on  ^the  "  Niagara,"  and  -stopped  a  night  at 
my  uncle's,  and  another  at  Dr.  Quitman's,  in 
Rhinebeck.  There  I  felt  the  first  attack  of  a 
fever,  which  nearly  proved  fatal  to  me.  I  was  fear- 
ful I  should  be  very  sick,  and  made  an  effort  to  get 
to  New  York  for  medical  assistance.  That  night 
I  nearly    died  in  the  steamboat,  having  fiiinted 

'  *He  diA  not  go  to  New  Haven,  but  to  Newport. 
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several  times.  I  was  carried  next  momine,  almost 
insensible,  to  a  boarding-house,  where  I  am  at 
present,  on  Broadway.  After  h»ving  been  capped, 
the  pain  in  ray  head  subsided  very  much.  The 
physician,  Dr.  Mott,  (a  kind  and  skilful  man), 
began  to  think  I  should  onl^  have  a  mild  intermit- 
tent fever,  and  I  yet  entertained  hopes  of  sailing  in 
the  "  Niagara."  It  is  well,  hoWever,  that  she  sailed 
without  me ;  for,  had  I  taken  passage  on  board  that 
ship,  I  never  should  have  reached  the  land  alive. 
After  a  I3w  days,  the  fever  began  to  put  on  a  more 
formidable  appearance,  and  to  remit  no  longer.  I 
had  a  burning  thirst,  and  an  incessant  and  violent 
headache.  I  grew  every  day  worse,  and  my  dist-^ase 
beginning  to  put  on  a  typhoid  form,  the  physician 
informed  us  that,  if  such  should  be  the  case,  he 
could  no  longer  be  of  any  assistance.  I  found,  at 
last,  that  I  could  no  longer  see  anything  before  me ; 
and  as  this,  among  the  many  sick  that  I  had  seen, 
was  always  a  forerunner  of  death,  the  conviction 
came  over  me  that  my  time  was  now  cdfhe,  and  that 
*  my  life,  chequered  with  joy  and  sorrow,  with  good 
and  ill,  was  now  about  to  be  brought  to  a  close. 
The  thought  of  my  dear  and  interestmg  family  was 
a  sore  trial  to  me.  But  I  called  to  mind  the  good- 
ness of  God  to  many,  under  like  circumstances,  and 
I  was  comforted  by  the  promise  of  (Jod,  '*  Leave  thy 
fatherless  children,  I  will  preserve  them  alive,  and 
let  thy  widows  trust  in  Me." 

I  then  began  to  review  my  own  sinful  life.  I 
found  many  failings  and  imperfections  for  which 
I  implored  the  pardon  of  God,  through  the  mercy 
of  my  Saviour.  But  the  review  of  my  life,  during 
my  ministry,  and  particularly  during  the  time 
I  was  with  you,  gave  me  savf^faction.  I  felt  that 
more  might  have  been  done,  but^  still  I  also 
felt  that,  amid  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature, 
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I    hftd    endeavored    to    discharge   faithfully    that 

Seat  duty  of  leading  the  sinner  to  the  cross  of 
e  Saviour,  and  directing  my  fellow-men  to  the 
Eaths  of  virtue,  integrity,  and  religion.  £re  I 
ad  time  much  further  to  reflect,  a  sweet  pence, 
a  heavenly  calm  came  over  my  mind,  and  I 
felt  a  joy  which  passeth  all  understanding.  It 
seemed  as  if  some  kind  angel  from  heaven  had  been  . 
■ent  on  a  message  of  love  and  mercy,  to  cheer  and 
bless  me.  About  this  time,  my  old  friend,  Dr. 
Mayer,  from  Philadelphia,  called  to  see  me.  I  could 
hear,  by  his  voice,  that  he  was  much  affected,  but  I 
could  not  see  his  countenance,  and  we  parted  as  for 
the  laHt  time  in  this  world.  In  the  meantime, 
another  physician  had  been  called  in,  without  my 
knowing  it  for  some  days.  I  was  still  waiting  for  the 
determination  of  the  Almighty.  I  had  no  wisn  of  my 
own.  Death  to  those  who  are  prepared  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  as  many  terrors  as  I  once 
thought.  Providence  seems  kindly  to  bldnt  the 
arrows  of  pain,  and  to  extract  the  sting  of  death. 
About  the  flth  or  sixth  day  of  my  blindness,  I  began, 
one  night,  to  feel  an  unusual  pam  in  the  Imck  of  my 
neck.  It  seems  a  blister  had  then  taken  effect,  and 
the  next  morning  I  could  see  a^in.  I  gazed  with 
inexpressible  delight  upon  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
on  tiie  countenances  of  my  friends — ^and  now  it  ap-. 
peared  to  me  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  I 
should  again  go  forth  in  this  busy  world  to  dis- 
charge my  duty  as  a  husband,  father  and  a  Chris- 
tian minister.  From  day  to  day  I  continued  to  im- 
prove. 

My  friends  had  kindly  watched  around  my  bed 

•in  all  my  sickness — my  sister,  (Mrs.  Dale,)  Miss 

Martin,  and  Miss  Cross  never  left  me  for  many 

nights  together.    Rev.  Mr.  Schaeifer  was  with  me 

continually.    Mr.  Buckley,  and  Mr.  Ralston,  (a  plan- 
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ter  from  mie  of  your  islnndR,)  sat  up  with  rae  almost 
every  night;  and  many  otiier  frieudu  were  unrorait- 
tinff  in  thoir  attentionn.  I  am  now  ho  well  as  to  Im)  able 
to  sit  up  in  an  eauy  chair,  and  am  able  to  luitt;);  about 
the  room.  I  know  that  ray  vestry  and  mv  people 
will  ioin  me  heartily  in  praise  and  thanksgiving 
to  Almighty  God.  He  will,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, bring  us  together  again,  in  health  and  happi- 
ness. My  physicians  advised  me  to  travel  a  little 
into  New  Kngiand  to  recover  my  strength,  and 
probably  I  shall,  next  week  try  to  leave  this  noisy 
city.    •    •    *    ♦  .J.  B. 

The  anxiety  in  the  Charleston  home  and  flock 
had  been  intense.  Fearing  the  worst;  all  letters 
were  directed  to  the  care  of  the  family  physician,  Dr. 
Sam'l.  Wilson.  John  Schwartz  deputed  himself 
receiver  ol  these  letters,  and  drove  to  the  postoffice, 
where  he  was  met  by. Dr.  Wilson. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  absent  pastor,  he  de~ 
scribes,  very  graphically,  bringing  one  of  these  letters 
to  Mrs,  Bach  man — ogives  the  names  of  the  many 
persons  who  had  assembled  to  hear  the  content»— 
tells  of  the  excitement  when  it  was  announced  that 
there  was  hope  of  recovery.  Several  attempted  to 
read  the  letter  aloud,  but  their  voices  gave  way. 
linally  Dr.  Wilson  announced  the  cheering  news 
to  the  excite<i  group. 

During  the  protracted  illness  of  the  pastor,  John 
Schwartz  was  requested  by  the  Vestry  of  St.  John's 
to  continue  his  services  to  the  Church.  He  had 
preached  acceptably  twice  every  Sabbath,  lectured  in 
the  week,  and  visited  the  sick  in  the  congregation. 
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Thus  he  endetfred  hirawlf,  more  and  more,  to  the 
heart  of  hia  &ther  m  Christ,  aud  to  the  people  of 
8t.  John'H.  '  ■-:  -.3 

■'•■■■y.'s 
[from  40HK  O.  SCHWARTZ.]  ^ 

"  The  cheering  intelligence  has  jnst  reached  us  that  ';«j 

you  are  out  of  danger.  :-| 

"I  would  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings  of  I 

sorrow  during  the  past  week,  or  of  joy  at  the  present  '.J 

moment.     You  cannot  easily  conceive  in  what  an  .i^ 

awful  ^te  of  suspense  we  were  placed  by  the  an-  '  ^1 

ikouncement  of  your  extreme  illnesM.  ■'  ^ 

"The  tidings  reached  us  on  Sunday  morning,  26th 

of  August.    The  twngrcgation  were  assembling,  but  \.--^ 

Mrs.  Bachman  had  not  reached  the  church.     It  was  ■/•! 

decided  that  it  would  not  do  to  permit  her  to  find  .  ff| 

us  in  such  diHtress;  it  w&s  agreed,  therefore,  that  I  '■  i^ 

should  dismiss  the  congregation  and  communicate  :^ 

the  intelligence  to  her,  if  possible,  before  she  left  '''^ 
home.     From  that  time  until  the  present,  I  have 

remaine<l  almost  constantly  with  her,  endeavoring  .  >; 

to  sustain  and  cheer  her.    To  add  to  our  distress;  '$^ 
the  mails  were  continually  failing — now  we  look  >  ;^;^v 

upon  it  as  providential,  as  the  tidings  in  the  letters  '^^^ 

would  only  have  served  to  extinguish  the  least  •  ' 
glimmering  of  hope.  Dr.  Wilson,  Mr.  K.  and  my- 
self, were  always  at  the  Postoffice  when  the  mail 
arrived.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bacot,  the 
Postmaster,  we  received  our  mail  before  the  rest 
were  assorted  lor  delivery ;  with  Mrs.  B.'s  permis- 
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lion,  we  openecl  the  letters — m  crowds  of  people 
were  anxiously  waiting  at  the  door  of  tho  office  for 
tidings  of  you.  •■; 

"  You  may  conceive  the  delight  I  felt  last  night, 
when  I  handed  Mrs.  Bachman  down  stairs ;  she  had 
for  a  week  confined  herself  to  her  chamber,  in  a 
state  of  suspense  as  distressing  as  it  was  awfuL 

"  Do  not  let  your  mind  be  disturbed  about  your 
family.  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  shall  do  every 
thing  I  oan  that  will  tend  to  their  <iomfort.  The 
greatest  happiness  I  enjoy  is  found  in  the  perform, 
ance  of  my  duty  to  you  and  yours — a  duty  of  grati- 
tude whose  obligations  I  hope  to  feel  as  long  as  I 
have  breath  to  call  you  my  friend — a  duty  second 
only  to  that  I  owe  to  my  God  and  my  mother.  The 
circumstances  of  our  late  sorrows  have  made  me 
look  upon  myself  more  as  a  member  of  your  family 
than  as  your  student.  And  I  know  that  tny  feelings 
towards  Mrs.  B.  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  an  affec- 
tionate son  to  the  fondest  of  mothers. 

"To  every  member  of  your  congregation  your 
illness  has  been  an  affliction,  and  your  recovery  a 
blessing.  I  think  that  I  could  die  easy  and  happy, 
if  I  had  such  a  congregation  weeping  fbr  me,  and 
praying  for  my  welfiiro.  Though  all  are  anxious  to 
see  you  again,  yet  we  can  bear  your  prolonged  ab- 
sence more  cheerfully,  when  we  reflect  that,  by  it, 
you  will  retamtouB  with  renewed  strength  and 
vigor.  I  hope  to  preach  regularly  twice  on  Sundays. 

"  The  yellow  fever  still  prevails,  and  a  still  more 
filial  fisver  on  the  "  Neck."    I  performed  the  funeral 
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•ervice  over  Mr.  H. — the  flfleenth  funeral  since  y<ra 
1«A  me  in  charge.  ,    ^, 

Your  grateful  friend,  ■■'■'^ 

■        '  J.  O.  8."      '^ 

"P.  a— Your  little  Harriet  saya:    'Father  got     | 
better,  because  I  prayed  for  him."  '  'I 


••■.tv. 
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1827   to   1833. 

00>TALnOBIIC«  AXO  BRVUC  TO  OHABLBnON— A  UOMMTIAD 
BVI1.T— DBATU  Of  HIM  TWIM  DAVOIITBBIt— MVLUrlOATIOR— 
RBI  A«BO  MOTBBB— LBTTBBS. 

New  York,  September  Ist,  1827. 
To  Mn.  Bachmam  :  ^ 

My  Dkar  Wipe  ;  "  For  three  weeks  my  time 
has  been  passed  among  doctors,  nurses,  and  books ; 
the  latter  are  welcome  now.  Soon  I  shall  be  ready 
for  travel  in  New  England.  My  doctors  came  to 
iee  roe  together,  about  five  days  ago.  They  were 
delighted  to  find  me  ho  well ;  and  the  consulting 
physician  jokingly  observed,  he  would  not  come 
any  more  to  be  laughed  at  by  his  patient  They 
feel  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  having  been  the  instru- 
inents  to  restore  me.  They  talk  of  the  strength  of 
mind,  patience,  and  cheerfulness  I  evinced  through- 
out my  sickness.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Duff,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  about  my  age,  was  attacked  within  a  tew 
days,  and  died,  when  I  was  at  the  worst;  it  was 
kept  from  me  till  very  recently.  Thus  you  see, 
''  one  has  been  taken  anil  another  left." 

Dr.  Mott  still  visits  and  prescribes  for  me.  I 
roust  have  given  immense  trouble  to  my  landlady 
and  friends. 

Home,  just  now,  seems  to  me  like  a  distant  Para- 
dise that  I  cannot  reach ;  but  I  try  to  repress  the 
thoaght. 


,M  Newport.  9J 

I  have  to  write  slowly  and  imperfectly,  it  ex> 
haustn  me ;  yet  I  find  it  hard  to  stop. 

Tell  my  children  to  obey  their  mother,  and  to 
think  of  their  absent  father,  who  rejoices  on  their 
account,  that  he  has  risen  almost  from  the  grave. 

About  their  health.  Should  they  be  taken  ill, 
send  for  Dr.  Wilson.  I  have  confidence  ir  his 
nkill;  his  attentions,  I  know,  will  be  unbounded; 
and  if  there  is  danger  he  will  call  in  a  consuKing 
physician.  Leave  the  rest  to  Providence,  and  do 
not  make  yourself  unhappy  about  them.  Kiss 
there  all  for  me.  J.  B. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  u  friend  and  neighbor  in 
Charleston: 

N«WPORt,  R.  I.,  September  5th,  1827. 

/     My  Dbab  Gordo?:    I  arrived  in  the  North  in. 

-i.  health  and  spirits.  Found  my  poor  mother  a 
cripple  for  life;  but  her  general  health  has  im- 
])roved.  I  had  a  fortnight  to  spare  before  I  could 
attend  to  business,  and  we  concluded,  suddenly,  to 
take  a  trip  to  the  West  and  North.  Miss  Martin  is 
an  excellent  travelling  companion,  and  we  picked 
up,  at  the  start,  a  most  deligutiul  party,  that  made 
a  journey  of  twelve  hundred  miles  most  pleasant. 
We  travelled  sometimes  in  carriages  and  sometimes 
in  canal  boats — sometimes  straight  forward,  and  at 
other  times  out  of  the  way  to  see  a  curiosity. 
Sometimes  we  rested  a  day,  and  at  other  times 
travelled  at  night.  The  eye  of  curiosity  was  wide 
aWttke.  -i'be  wonders  of  nature  and  art  were  thrown 
open  before  us.  The  western  parts  of  New  York 
have  recently,  with  a  giant's  stride,  emerged  from  a 
wilderness  to  a  garden,  and  fine  towns  of  brick 
houses,  and  taverns,  and  churches,  have  sprung  up 
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like  ma^ic,  while  they  are  just  pulling  up  the  green 
stumps  in  the  road. 

I  inu8t  be  brief,  for  I  intend  galloping  to  Niagara, 
and  through  Canada,  and  down  Lake  Cham  plain. 
I  have  passed  the  Hudson,  whose  shores  present 
monuments  of  the  works  of  God  and  the  lieauties 
of  nature,  that  will  be  admired  while  taste,  and 
feeling,  and  judgment,  remain  in  the  world.  The 
canals  are  proud  monuments  of  art.  Erie  and 
Ontario,  have,  by  this  time,  mingled  their  waters 
in  the  Great  Wattern  Canal.  Here  boats  are  sailing 
on  the  aqueduct  above,  and  passing  under  the 
arches  beneath.  At  Lockport,  you  rise  by  eight 
double  locks,  sixty-two  feet  i)erpendicular ;  and,  on 
the  same  principle,  you  might  rise  to  the  top  of  Mt. 
Caucasus.  One  thousand  Doats  are  on  the  canal. 
In  a  few  years  every  dollar  of  the  expense  will  have 
been  liquidated.  All  this  world  of  produce  floats 
on  to  the  great  capital,  where  men  grow  giddy,  and, 
their  hearts  proud  of  their  probperity. 

We  went  to  an  Indian  village,  near  Niagara,  and 
the  chief  showed  us  his  drawings — the  beltand  wam- 

!)um  and  battle  axe — sold  us  one  of  his  books,  full  of 
iables — we  saw  an  Indian  wedding  party ;  the  girls 
went  to  the  village  of  the  groom,  reversing  our  order, 
for  she  came  to  fetch  him.  He  will  never  be  a  Jerry, 
tell  my  wife  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  till  he  brings  his  bride 
toCannonsborough.  We  stopped  for  three  days  to  gaze  : 
at  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  For  two  days  I  looked  up  in 
stupid  wonder,  and  could  not  speak.  Tis  folly  to 
attempt  a  description.  Let  the  sceptic  just  take  his 
stand  on  a  rock,  on  the  British  side,  and  look  up 
before  him  and  round  about,  and  to  the  heavens 
above.  The  great  waters  of  Erie  have  been  con- 
gr^;ated  togetlier,  pressed  into  a  narrow  space,  roar- 
ing and  foaming  angrily  to  be  released,  and  they 
come  with  one  awful  plunge,  tumbling  dowi^— down 
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the  (lark  abvao.  The  earth  trembles,  the  spray  arises 
up  to  the  neavens,  forms  itself  into  clouds,  and. 
passes  away. 

I  was  fed  clean  under  the  falls,  (the  fellow  told 
me  as  for  as  man  could  go),  the  rushing  wind  and 
spray,  were  uwful,  an|  it  was  dark  as  midnight.  I 
came  away  under  the  impression,  tlint  among  the 
wonders  of  this  world,  are  the  falls  of  Niagara.  We 
passed  across  liakc  Ontario  in  a  sluggish  steamboat 
The  lake  was  dull.  Its  shores  are  yet  covered  with 
trees — the  axe  of  the  settler  is  not  heard.  One  idng 
line  of  dull  shore  presents  itself  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  we  were  glad  to  enter  the  charming  St. 
Lawrence,  with  her  thou.iiand  islands. 

In  the  meantime,  botany  had  been  my  amusement 
all  through  the  country.  I  pulled  up  every  plant  in 
Canada  that  Icould  lay  my  hands  on, and  Miss  Martin 

E reserved  the  specimens.  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  the 
obelia  Cardinalis  growing  as  far  as  the  46th  degree 
of  latitude.  The  wnite  cedar,  which  was  new  to  me,, 
is  about  the  most  splendid  tree  I  have  ever  seen. 
We  passed  through  groves  of  them  for  miles.  The 
maplo  and  beech,  are  still  the  pride  of  the  western 
forests;  and  the  elms  are  the  largest  and  finest  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  sweetbriar  is  here  indige- 
npua— the  whole  air  in  the  morning  is  rendered 
fragrant  by  it  The  wild  rose  blooms  everywhere 
beneath  your  feet,  and  the  gooseberries  hang  in 
clusters  on  the  sides  of  every  hill  and  ditch.  In 
Montreal,  we  had  them  three  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. 

We  pursued  our  way  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  arriving  at  the  rapids,  we  all  took  a  boat — about 
fifteen  in  number,  we  went  merrily  down  the 
rapids,  at  one  place,  nine  miles  in  twenty  minutes — 
all  was  life  and  glee.  The  Canadians,  a  light- 
hearted  race,  sang,  and. laughed  and  jumped.    Miss 
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Martin  fi^ve  as  the  boat  song,  just  as  we  were  going 
down  the  rapids;  and  to  this  day,  we  look  upon  the 
passage  down  the  rapids,  as  the  mo«t  pieastot  in  all 
oar  travels.  Jt.  &, 

BoBTOir,  i  8th  Sept.  1827. 
Tu  Mrs.  Bachman: 

Since  I  wrote  yon,  I  haye  been  sick  again.  I  im<^ 
proved  at  Newport.  Then  a  cold,  chilly  wind,  from 
the  sea,  was  too  severe  for  my  poor  frame,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  order  a  tire.  On  Hunday  night,  I  had  a 
tremendous  shake,  and  discovered  'that  I  had  fever 
and  ague  again.  On  Monday  afternoon,  we  left 
Newport,  in  a  small  steamboat.  We  had  the 
Qovemor  of  Rhode  Island  on  board,  a  social,  well 
informed  man.  He  called  to  show  us  all  that  was 
to  be  seen  in  Providence :  but  we  had  already  left 
the  place.  In  the  evening,  my  chills  came  on  in  the 
boat.  When  we  reached  Providence,  there  were  no 
carriages  at  the  wharf.  A  stranger  kindly  went  in 
search  of  a  carriage,  and  at  9  P.  M..  we  rode  up  to 
the  hotel.  . 

The  next  morning,  I  took  a  short  walk  to  get  a 
glimnse  of  Providence.  A  gentleman  hailed  me.  It 
was  Mr  M.,  who  had  hel{i^  to  nurse  me  in  New 
York,  when  nearly  at  ray  worst — to  meet  me  here, 
so  unexpectedly,  overwhelmed  him  with  joy.  As  I 
was  crawling  along,  a  gentleman  introduced  himself 
to  me,  as  Mr.  G.,  a  son-in-law  of  Or.  Moser.  He 
lent  me  his  arm,  and  we  went  slewly  through  the 
town.  This  town  is  the  second  in  New  England, 
and  has  taken  away  a  great  •  part  of  the  trade 
of  Newport.  It  lies  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and 
has  seventeen  hundred  inhabitants.  Tell  little 
Maria  to  know  all  about  the  geography,  of  this,  before 
my    return.    Here   is  Brown  University.    Provi- 
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dmce  is  a  bustling,  busy  town;  for  twenty  milM 
around  every  strram  is  occupied  by  cotton  factories. 
Immense  fartunefl  have  been  made  by  the  Qualcers; 
and^several  Hourishing  villaf^es,  such  as  Pawtucket« 
have  sprung  up  within  a  few  years. 

I  came  home,  read  a  little,  and  lounged  about  a 
little.  In  the  afternoon,  the  fever  came  oi^  two 
hoiira  earlier,  and  I  was  more  or  less  delirious  all 
night.  Poor  M.  was  with  me,  greatly  distressed. 
They  prepare*!  to  take  me  again  to  New  York  for 
medical  advice.  On  our  way  to  Washington,  I  took  , 
tonics,  and  when  wo  arrivea  in  Boston,  at  3.  P.  M., ' 
I  felt  really  strong,  and  this  morning,  I  am  almost 
as  well  as  I  evpr  was  in  my  life.  These  fevers  re- 
turn flo  often,  that  a  man  must  be  continually 
watching  the  enemy.  Do  not  give  yourself  the 
least  uneasiness  about  me.  Soon  all  will  be  well — • 
though  I  may  return  to  you  as  vellow  as  a  pump- 
kin— but,  without  the  ague,  I  hope.  I  wish  that 
I  could  give  you  a  good  account  of  my  eyes.  The 
optic  nerve  was  affected  by  high  fevers,  it  seemed  to 
happen  in  a  moment,  at  two  different  times.  From 
this  affliction,  also,  I  am  slowly  recovering.  At 
first  I  had  to  be  led  about  like  a  \wot,  blind  man, 
now,  I  walk  the  streets  by  myself,  and  can  read  all 
the  names  on  the  signs.  . 

To-day,  I  took  a  walk  with  Bishop  Bowen.  When 
he  heara  of  my  illness,  he  camofrom  Connecticut  to 
New  York  to  comfort  me ;  but  I  had  left  on  my 
eastern  tour  when  he  arrived.  His  family  are  with 
him,  and  have  been  very  attentive  to  me.  The 
Bishop  had  left  his  spectacles;  he  is  feeble  and  I 
could  outwalk  him,  and  out-see  him. 

New  York,  October  1st. 

"  My  good  sister,  Eva,  is  with  me  again ;  she  was 
tniserable  about  me.    It  was  report^  that  I  was 
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dead ;  «nd  my  old  friond,  Dr.  Blatchford.  rather  pre- 
maturely, announced  it  to  bi«  people.  Eva  did  not 
believe  it;  yet,  to  be  sure  that  I  am  alive,  she  has 
come  to  see  for  herself.  She  says  Dr.  Blatchford 
evinced  much  feeling  on  the  occasion." 

A  man  sometimes  may  hear  what  the  world 
thinks,  of  him  in  his  lifetime.  There  were  two 
notices  written  on  the  supiKMition  that  I  was  dead  ; 
one  by  Dr.  Weston,  and  the  other  by  Mnt.  liutledge. 
I  have  not  heard  what  character  they  rave  me — 
good  or  bad — perhaps  I  may  as  well  not  bear  it. 

I  have  ventured  to  write,  though  I  cannot  read 
one  word  that  I  have  written,  still  I  am  getting  my 
eye-sight  back  so  fast,  tba ,,  in  a  week,  I  hope  to  read 
as  well  as  to  write. 

.    October  2nd; 
To  THE  Sam  : 

I  have  much  to  write  you,  but-  have  only  time  to 
repeat  a  verse  to  you  abo\it  ray  stay  in  Boston  : 

"  Boston  la  s  dandy  pUoe, 
The  people  are  au  brothera, 
And  wnen  one's  got  a  pumpkin  pie. 
Be  aliarea  it  Willi  the  others." 

I  have  much  to  say  to  you  about  the  elegant 
houses  in  the  midst  of  very  crooked  streets— of  South 
Boston— ;of  Charlestown  and  Cambridge — the  Col> 
lege  and  the  noble  Churches — the  Mall,  and  the 
State  House,  and  the  monument  going  up  on  Bunk- 
er's Hill.  Of  the  kindness  o(  the  people,  I  shall 
give  you  a  few  anecdotes.  I  had  stuped  into  the 
reading-room — still  half  blind — I  could  not  read  a 
word  of  the  Charleston  papers ;  I  asked  a  gentleman 
to  read  me  the  funeral  notices  ;  he  gave  me  nil  the 
information  I  needed,  and  then  took  my  arm,  and 
led  me  home,  and  afterwards  he  inquired  after  my 
health  every  day. 
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Once  I  was  picking  mv  w«y  across  an  alley,  by 
using  my  cane*.  A  youth  passing  by,  was  tripped 
up  by  my  cane.  Both  of  us  apologized.  I  asxed 
the  way  to  Washington  ntreet,  and  finding  that  I 
was  lost,  ho  deposited  his  parcel  at  a  Htore  (he  was  a 
clerk),  passing  his  fathers  house,  he  ran  in  for  a 
moment,  and  brought  me  two  fine  peaches,  and  then 
conducted  me  to  my  hotel — a  mile  off. 

You  write  me  that  I  am  forbidden  to  come  home 
before  a  frost.  I  hope  that  there  is  no  harm  in 
wishing  that  there  may  be  a  "  a  black  frost "  to-night, 
from  Canada  to  Eaut  fiay,  Charleston.-  -        J.  B. 

Dr.  Bachman  reraixitied  in  New  York  until  the 
latter  part  of  NoveroVer,  anxiously  awaiting  per* 
mission  to  return  to  family  and  flock.  He  hailed 
with  delight  the  letter  from  Charleston,  announcing 
a  heavy  freeze — the  greatly  desired  "l^ack  frost," 
that  removed  the  anxiety  of  his  friends  with  regard 
to  his  return  home.  He  took  passage  in  the  next 
boat  that  sailed  from  New  York  to  Charleston,  and, 
in  due  time,  reached  his  destination.  He  was  wel- 
comed by  family  and  flock,  as  one  whom  death  had 
^claimed,  but  the  Giver  of  Life  had  rescued  from  the 
grave.  In  the  sanctuary  his  people  heartily  united 
with  him  in  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God.  The 
pastor  could  speak  to  his  flock  as  never  before,  for, 
during  their  separation,  he  had  stood  face  to  face 
with  the  "  King  of  Terrors."  He  had  lain  passive 
in  the  hands  of  his  God,  and  had  realized  that  the 
Master,  who  had  chosen  him  for  a  definite  work, 
could  yet  accomplish  all,  without  his  presence  and 
services.    But,  as  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  bit  peo- 
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pie,  wUh  ft  new  joy,  not  unmlngled  with  awe,  h^ 
reali2e<l  thai  (lod  had  given  him  another  and  a 
deeper  coDMcrotion  to  his  life-work — a  fresh  cnm- 
miwion  "  to  lead  the  sinner  to  the  eroea  of  Christ 
and  to  direct  his  fellow- men  into  the  paths  of  virtue, 
integrity,  and  religion."  He  spoke  in  simple,  tender, 
earnest  words — "  Now  is  the  accepted  time,"  and 
the  Spirit  gavo  its  unction  to  the  holy  services  of 
that  blet»e<l  Sabbath. 

He  had  regretted, .  during  his  illnesb,  that  his 
worldly  affairs  were  not  well  arranged ;  now  he 
endeavoi'ed  to  plan  wisely  for  the  future. 

Before  accepting  what  he  hod  expected  to  l>e  a 
short  vacation,  he  had  given  out  a  contract  for  the 
building  of  a  comfortable  home— his  wife  desired  a 
roof-tree  of  their  own  to  shelter  their  large  -  family. 
Alas!  before  the  new  house  could  be  finished,  the' 
twins.<ylara and  Ellen,  not  yet  two  years  old,  sick- 
ened, and,  within  a  month  of  each  other,  died.  It 
was  with  cha«itenod  joy  that  the  iMistor  and  hi»- 
ikmily  took  possession  of  theirnew  home.  ^, 

The  years  1820, 1830  and  1831  we  find  were  filled 
up  with  work  for  the  church,  etc.,  which  will  be 
alluded  to  later. 

From  Rev.  Philip  F.  Maykk. 

Pbila  DELPHI  A,  Aug.  7th,  1832. 

.      I  was  much  gratified  by  your  favor  of  July  -Mi, 
J  handed  me  by  Mr.  W.,  whb  fully  confirms  your  own 

account  of  your  health  and  comfort,  and  superadds 

bis  of  your  usefulness,  etc. 
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Yon  bftve  IteeT),  I  think,  ananully  bletwcl  bj  a 
graoio'js  Providence,  and  I  never  recollect  my 
asenoy  in  prompting  your  removal  to  CharleHton, 
without  pleasure  and  gratitude.  May  heaven  long 
continue  thus  to  favor  you  and  yoiin!    *    *    • 

The  latter  part  of  June,  our  father  and  friend, 
Dr.  Quitman,  was  releaiied  from  protracted  infirmi- 
ties, and  great  autferin)^ 

I  have  reason  to  be  very  thankful  for  tlie  good 
health  of  ray  whole  house.         •         *     :     •         • 

We  are,  now,  practically  lUMiuainled  with  the 
cholera,  aild  are  far  less  alarraed  than  we  were  six 
weeks  since.  Here,  as  in  other  matters,  neglect  and 
procrastination  produce  the  greatest  danger.  Our 
ministers,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  all  at 
their  posts. 

Most  sincerely  do  I  hope  that  what  I  agree  with 
you,  is  a  much  greater  evil  than  cholera,  NiulifUntion, 
may  be,  also,  found  less  fri(jh»''ul,  or  rattier  be 
checked  and  rebuked  into  comparative  harmleas- 
ness,  by  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  your 
fellow-citizens.  ♦  *  *  God  grant  that  ere  long 
we  may  have  at  the  head  of  the  General  Govern* 
meut  a  man  that  will  not  temporise  or  truckle  from 
policy ;  but,  whilst  employing  all  necessary  means 
of  conciliation,  will,  if  possible,  arroHt  treasonable 
designs  in  the  bud.  *  ♦  ♦  • 

■;i;;:^;-'::.:^--.„  ■.  P-  ^'  *«•  ■'■ 

During  the  days  of  Nullification,  John  Bachman 
was  a  pronounced  Unionist  in  politics.  When  the 
excitement  was  at  its  height,  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  appointed  a  day  of  "  Fasting,  Prayer  and^ 
Humiliation,"  Religious  torvices  were  held  in  all 
the  churches.  Many  Nullification  sermons  were 
preached.    A  large  congregation  was  assembled  in 
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Bt.  JoTin's  Church,  OharlMton.  The  pastor  mid  to 
one  of  his  students,  (Edwin  A.  Belles),  ''I  will  not 
disgrace  my  pulpit  by  preaching  a  political  sermoO'" 
After  the  opening  services.  I  shall  remain  in  the 
Chancel  and  read  "  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 
This  he  did,  with  great  solemnity,  and  dosed  the 
services  with  prayef,  a  hymt).and  the  benediction. 

To  Mm.  Bachman:  v' 

St.  Matthcw's  Parish,  Nov.  18th,  1832. 

My  Dear  Harriet :  When  I  left  home,  I  was  not 
•ware,  that  there  was  a  Postoffice  near,  and  that  we 
could  consequently  hear  from  each  other.  I  find 
that  there  is  an  office  where  letters  are,  however, 
only  received  once  a  week.  The  mail  leaves  on 
Tuesday  morning,  and  although  this  is  Sunday 
night,  I  expect  to  be  so  much  occupied  ou  to-mof- 
row,  as  to  De  unable  to  write,  I  must,  therefore,  do 
BO  this  evening,  and  may  add  a  postscript  to-morrow. 

We  arrived  at  Bradley's,  with  great  ease,  at  three 
o'clock,  (the  dav  we  left),  and  at  Mr.  B.'r,  at  the 
lame  hour  on  uie  next  day.  Found  the  family  all 
at  church — six  miles  off.  They  had  gone  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Synod,  which,  by  mistake,  had  been 
appointed  a  day  too  soon.  We  followed  on  to 
cnaroh ;  half  way  we  met  the  family  returning,  find 
they  insisted  on  our  going  back  with  them,  which 
we  did.  This  proved  a  long  journey  for  our  horse, 
and  I  was  afraid  that  we  might  have  injured  him  ; 
but  it  proved  otherwise,  and  the  horse  and  master, 
and,  I  b<^,  ini$trem,  too.  are  all  well. 

Tlie  Synod  met  on  Saturday,  (the  time  appointed), 
all  the  members  were  present  and  in  gooo  feeling. 
We  accomplished  the  usual  quantity  of  business. 
On  Satoxday.  and  to^ay,  we  had   overwhelnaiog 


confi^gatiotM.  Mealy  preached  first;  I  succeeded, 
with  a  pretty  long  sermon ;  then  the  Communion 
followed.  After  which  Mr.  Dreher^  preached  a 
funeral  s.>rmon  over  Rev.  Mr.  Scheclc  s  youngest 
child,  which  was  buried  last  week.  The  following 
is  the  practice:  if  no  minister  is  present  when 
a  person  dies,  he  is  buried,  the  grave  is  onlv  filled 
up  even  with  the  surface,  and  it  is  not  hiUed  up 
until  the  funeral  sermon  is  preached.  This  is  done, 
as  well  for  a  child  of  a  dav  old,  as  for  an  adult — and 
sometimes  not  until  several  months  afterwartls.  I 
was  quite  pleased  with  Dreher'a  sermon ;  his  text 
was,  "  The  child  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth."  This 
evening,  Hope  preached,  and  afterwards,  two  of  our 
students  lectured,  and  I  was  agreeably  surpriseil  at 
their  appearance  and  talents.  The  truth  is,  there 
are  now  eight  or  ten  young  men.  who  are  pursuing 
their  studies,  that  are  likely  to  be  a  credit  to  us.  and 
I  am  greatly  encouraged — their  appearance,  their 
modesty,  anu  piety,  uU  please  me. 

To-morrow  is  an  eventful  day  with  uh,  as  the  plan 
of  location  for  the  Seminary  will  be  decided  on ; 
Muller  and  Dreher  are  the  champions  for  the  two 
places.  They  are  staying  at  the  same  house  with 
me  (Holman's),  and  I  nave  been  much  amused  this 
evening  at  the  sallies  of  wit  that  have  passed  be- 
tween them ;  among  the  rest,  we  induced  them  to 
let  us  hear  the  speeches  that  they  will  probably 
make  before  the  Synod.  There  is  no  telling  how  it 
will  terminate,  as  the  highest  bidder  will  get  it  I 
made  my  only  speech  on  the  sul^ect  on  Sat- 
urday, and  do  not  intend  to  speak  again,  if  I  can 
help  it 

I  cannot  tell  when  you  will  see  me;  we  are  full 
of  business,  and  I  can  scarcely  get  to  town  till  Sat- 
urday.   I  am  anxious  ti  hear  from  home ;  but  shall 
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h»v«  no  opportunity.  It  is  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing— no  good  morning.     Love  to  all.^ 

Your  affectionate  husband,  J.  B. 

P.  8. — Perhaps  it  was  to  humble  my  pride,  that 
when  I  opened  my  trunk  this  morning,  I  found  that 
my  best  coat  was  not  i>a(^ked  up  in  it,  and,  as  I  had 
rubbml  the  fwrwuH,  Wt  year,  about  their  "  Blue  and 
Linsey  Woolitcy  "  coats,  it  was  no  small  matter  of 
fun  to  them  to  see  their  President  coming  out  in 
the  old  blue-back — prettv  well  worn,  and  tolerably 
woolly  from  Kunhardt's  blankets,  which  I  had 
wrap|>ed  around  nie  on  my  journey  to  keep  off  the 
cold.  However,  as  it  was.  there  was  Homething  ven- 
erable in  it :  the  cutis  and  the  lining,  at  least,  were 
liew.  Besides  I  have  heard  of  thoae  of  my  cloth 
who  were  in  a  worse  fix  than  I  was  in  to-day.  Can 
you  laugh  off  mortifications  ?  My  paper  is  full. 
«;  V  Monday.  The  Seminary  will  be  located  at  Lox- 
^    ington.  J.  B. 

At  the  cloHc  of  this  year  (1832)  his  beloved  and 

only  ^ister,  Eva  Dale,  was  removed  by  the  hand  of 

death.    The  loss  of  her  only  daughter  severed  the 

strong  link  that  bound  Mrs.  Jacob  Baohnian  to  lam- 

singburg.     She  willingly,  therefore,  acceded  to  the 

r'     wish  of  her  son  that  she  should  pass  the  rest  of  her 

days  under  his  roof,  and  in  the  spring  of  1883,  he 

went  North  to  bring  her  to  bis  home. 
.     « 

Lamsimoburg,  May  27th,  1833. 

To  Mas.  BackmaS:  I  have  written  to  you  every 
thinr  that  I  could  recollect,  and  that  I  thought 
might  interest  you ;  but  a  man  can  always  find  some- 
thing to  talk  about  witli  his  friends — and  a  husband 
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can  piever  feel  alone,  whilst  he  in  convening  with 
hin  wifu — for  writing  is  conversation. 

I  am  (|uito  well ;  nave  ei\joyed  myiwlf  about  as 
much  as  a  man  uan  be  expected  to  do,  who  is  very 
fond  of  domestic  life,  and  who,  after  a  very  few  days 
from  home,  finds  the  world  a  busy,  bustling  scene, 
in  which  he  feels  no  interest,  Hufficient  to  cause  him 
to  wish  a  longer  absence. 

I  have  done  what  I  had  to  do,  and  I  have  attend- 
ed  to  my  and  my  mother's  affiurs.  as  far  as  I  could. 
I  am  packing  up  all  that  I  think  will  lie  useAil  to 
her.  We  leave  nere  to-morrow  for  New  York,  and 
sail  in  the  steamship  for  Charleston,  on  Saturday 
next. 

The  parting  with  her  early  friends  will  be  hard 
to  my  mother;  but  she  wishes  to  come  to  us-  -besides, 
she  wants  the  comforts  of  religion.  I  am  quite  de- 
lighted with  Dale's  children,  their  attention  to  their 
grandmother  merits  the  esteem  of  every  one. 

Little  Harriet  is  so  great  a  likeness  to  our  Harriet 
that  I  sometimes  forget  myself,  and  almost  imagine 
that  I  have  my  daughter  before  me.  There  are 
manv  inquiries  about  you,  and  sister  Maria,  and  I 
thina,  that  you  would  enjoy  very  much  another 
visit  here.       i  \^ 

Two  days  ago  I  visited  the  Bald  Mountains— cer- 
tainlv  among  the  most  splendid  views  that  ever  I 
beheld.  AlUmy,  Troy,  Lansingburg  and  Water- 
ford,  were  so  near  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  throw 
a  pebble  into  either  of  them — the  beautiful  Hudson 
and  Mohawk  rivers  were  flowing  gently  bv,  as  if  at 
my  very  feet.  They  were  covert  with  boatii  and 
bridges,  a  dozen  villages  and  a  hundred  famts,  were 
in  my  eye  at  the  same  moment.  The  hills  and 
valleys,  were  covered  with  green  pastures  and  nu- 
merous flocks;  the  sounds  of  busy  industry  and  the 
music  of  a  thousand  warblers  that  chanted  around 
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VM,  were  borne  on  the  air  filled  with  the  fragrance 
of  flowers.  Suffice  it  to  nay,  that  although  it  was  a 
eight  that  angels  mighVlook  on  with  pleasure,  vet  I 
would  have  exchanged  it  all  for  one  glimpae  of  my 
home. 

Dear  Harriet,  you  will  not  hear  frommeaoain 
till  we  meet  Love  to  Sister  Maria,  the  children 
and  friends.  X  B. 

The  roof-tree,  at  this  date,  sheltered  a  family  of 
fourteen,  consisting  of  the  parents  and  their  nine 
children,  the  pastor's  own  mother,  and  his  wife's 
mother  and  sister.  Mrs.  Jacob  Martin,  and  her  gifted 
daughter,  Maria  Martin. 

In  order  that  his  mother,  lame  from  a  fall,  should 
be  able  to  join  the  family  circle,  he  had  a  room  near 
the  dining  room  enlarged  for  her  chamber.  Soothed 
and  cheered  by  the  tender  ministrations  of  her  son 
and  his  family,  she  lived  on  for  many  years  in 
placid  content — attaining  beyond  th^allotted  four 
•core  years. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
1823  —  1836. 

Till  HYNOO''AIID  TBB  THMUJOICAI.  ■SMIRABV— BARLV  lll«TORY 
or  TUB  UmiBkAll  OOMORBUATIOm  AT  BBBKHUB  AND  HWAIf- 
NAH— VMITBn  BY  THB  rAMOB  Or  BT.  JORN's— roBMATIOK 
itrTHB  BOVTH  CABOUBA  BYIIOD-^IIIOUMIICAI,  MBMIXABY  AT 
TBiniHaBB— BBVINABV  IB  aOOTH  CABOLIRA— BKV.  JONJI  Q. 
Ht^HWABTZ— BBIfBtrjIAKBUUB,  D.  t>;<-^rHBCHABI.B»raNCIIOBVII 

rBmrsBB-  LvmcB  rBOM  a.  b.  bchmdokbb,  d.  d.— dbubbb  or 

DOcrOB   or    OIVIBITT     OOBrBBRID    OBT   THB     PABTWB   Or   BT. 

JOHN^-;-  '-■.•.  '       ■ ' 

DURINO  the  period  of  Americau  colouisation,  tho 
spirit  of  adveuture  and  the  promise  of  rich  gain 
lured  numbers  from  the  over-crowded  population  of 
Europe,  to  the  shores  of  the  newly  discovenxl  West- 
ern Contin^t  But  the  6res  of  religious  persecution 
brought  to  the  colonies  a  noble  class  of  emigrants ; 
those  who  sought,  above  All,  "  freedom  to  worship 
(}od."  "  The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  *'  was 
instrumental  in  furnishing  settlers  for  the  English 
Colonies.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  had  been  revoked  by 
tho  brilliant  yetqruel  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Garden 
spots  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  peaceful  and 
prosperous  homes  of  the  Protestants  in  Alsace  and 
the  Palatinate  had  been  laid  waste.  The  refugees 
sought  an  asylum  in  friendly  countries.  God  moved 
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with  pity  the  heart  of  a  woman — the  good  Qu^en 
Anne  of  England  incited  the  poor  Palatinatm  to 
h«r  hospitable  ihorM.  She  treated  them  with  un- 
bounded kindneM,  and.  hoping  to  be  able  still  bet- 
ter to  provide  for  ao  large  a  number,  induced  them 
to  migrate  to  America — the  land,  that  promised 
work,  bread  and  religious  freedom  for  all.  Many  of 
them  settled  on  the  Hudson  river  in  the  province 
of  New  York;  some  iit  NewWne,  North  Carolina; 
others  in  South  Carolina,  principally  in  Charleston 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Congaroe,  Saluda  and 
Broad  rivers.  They  can  also  be  traced  on  theSavan- 
uah  river,  Georgia. 

The  benevolent  Queen,  generously  provided  the 
impoverish;^  immigrants  with  means  to  build  com- 
fortable homes,  and  furniHiied  them  with  extensive 
granta  of  lands  for  glebes,  pastorates  and  schools. 
They  clung  to  the  Augsburg  Confession^to  Luther's 
Catechism,  and  to  their  Bibles  with  the  Sacraments, 
for  they  had  brought  with  them  the  fiuth  that 
had  stood  the  test  of  persecution  and  martyrdom. 
Their  industry,  monility  and  unswerving  faith  con- 
stituted thepi  elements  of  strength  in  the  new  colo- 
nies. ' ■"'•':: •  ■  ■  "^k.\' :'':.-''■      '"■;■-■'  \  ■  '■;  "■''/'> 

Queen  Annie  had  given  them  what  was  then 
called  "  The  Saze  Qotha  Tract,"  on  the  banks  of  the 
Congaree  river.  Unhappily,  from  sickness  and  the 
hardships  and  poverty  incident  to  a  life  in  a  new 
colony,  the  pastorates  and  school  tracts  were  scarcely 
occupied,  and  this  source  of  wealth  was  finally  lost 
to  the  Lutheran  Church.  '''-iLiS;.. 


^.. 
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Leopold,  Cfttholte  Archbiihop  of  Riilxburg,  was 
•Uk>  iniitruraental  in  bringing  valuable  accMBioiu 
of  0«nnan  aettlen  to  America.  Driven  by  fierce 
cruelty  from  the  Noric  Alpe  in  Bavaria,  the  Salt- 
burgers  gladly  emigrated  to  America.  The  8ym|w- 
thiee  of  all  Protestant  lands  were  aroused.  The 
historian,  Bancroft,  writes,  "  A  noble  army  of  mai^ 
tyn  going  forth  in  the  strength  of  God,  marsiiHlled 
under  no  banners,  save  that  of  the  CmtMi  and  pre- 
ceded by  no  leaders,  save  their  spiritual  teachers 
and  the  great  Captain  of  their  salvation."  All 
Protestant  Europe  bade  them  Godspeed. 

The  Halzburgera  reached  America  in  1734.  Be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  war,  they  had  built  two 
churches  in  Georgia,  one  at  Ebenecer  and  the  other 
at  Savannah. 

In  1823,  the  Pastor  of  St.  John's;  received  leave  of 
absence  from  his  Church  to  visit  these  places,  and 
learn  if  the  congregations  still  existed.  He  found 
tliat  the  small  building  then  erected,  had  been  se- 
questered- (In  1797,  the  Church  at  Savannah  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  On  that  occasion,  St.  John's 
Church,  Charleston,  contributed  8500  towards  re- 
building it) 

Rev.  Dr.  Bemheim  writes,*  "Dr.  Bachman's 
visit  to  Savannah  was  not  one  moment  too  soon. 
By  means  of  hia  well  directed  and  energetic  labors, 
a  congregation  was  organized,  and  Rev.  8.  A.  Mealy, 
who  had  received  his  theological  training  from  Dr. 

Hknnui  Settlements  In  the  CarolUuw,  by  O.  D.  Bern- 
helm,  D.D. 
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Bdchman,  became  its  Pastor.     From  tliat  time  the 
Lutheran  Congregation  in  Savannah  began  to  proe- 

pw." 

"  Having  oompletetf  his  labors  in  Savannah,  he 
vxtendeil  his  visit  to  Ebenexer,  for  he  had  learned 
that  though  a  Lutheran  congregation  still  existed 
in  that  place,  its  aged  pastor  (Rev.  John  E.  Berg- 
man) was  faHt  sinking  into  the  grave."  Mr.  Berg- 
man was  a  learned  and  exemplary  German  minister. 
His  son  (Rev.  Christopher  F.)  had  received  a  clas- 
sical e<Iucfition,  and  had  studied  for  the  ministry 
under  Iuh  lather ;  but,  not  being  aware  that  Luth- 
eranism  had  an  existence  in  the  South,  he  had 
taken  a  liceuHe  to  preach  under  the  auspices  of 
another  denomination.  "  This  was  the  source  of  the 
niOMt  unfeigned  regret,  both  to  his  father  and  his 
father's  congregation." 

"  The  discerning  mind  of  Dr.  Bachman  aeon 
|)enetrated  the  difficulty  under  which  the  younger 
Beif^man  labored,  and  he  was  made  the  instrument, 
in  the  hands  of  Qod,  of  giving  a  new  direction  to 
Rev.  C.  F.  Bergman's  theological  views,  thus  secur- 
ing his  services  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  cheer- 
ing the  last  hours  of  a  venerable  servant  of  Jeeus 
Christ" 

One  of  the  difficulties  alluded  to  is  explained  by 
the  Patriarch  Lutheran  Missionary,  H.  M.  Muhlen- 
berg, in  his  "  Journal."  "  Rev.  J.  E.  Bergman  was 
averse  to  the  introduction  of  the  English  language 
in  the  public  services,  though  the  spiritual  interests 
of  younger  generations  demanded  the  change." 
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Referring  to  thii  period,  Dr.  Bachraan  wrote: 
"  The  eetabliHhinent  of  our  ohurch  in  the  South,  whh 
A  eource  of  greater  anxiety  to  my  mind  than  even 
the  pronperity  of  my  own  congregation.  I  came  at), 
a  pioneer  in  our  iioly  cause.  Thoro  was  but  a  Hingle 
Lutheran  Synod  in  the  Southern  State»-— that  of 
North  Carolina,  which  had  recently  been  organized, 
and  we  had  no  theological  aohool." 

The  next  year  (1824).  it  was  pro|>osed  that  a 
Synod  should  be  formed  in  South  Carolina ;  the 
Paator  of  St.  John's  haile<l  the  prospect  with  enthu- 
siasm. He  was  not  present  at  the  preliminary  meet- 
ing; but,  at  its  first  convention,  he  transferred  his 
membership  from  the  Synod  of  New  York  to  that 
of  South  Carolina.  It  was  hiH  privilege,  at  tliis 
meeting,  to  assist  at  the  ordination  of  Christopher  F. 
Bergman. 

In  1817,  Revs.  Pl)iUp  Henkel  and  Joseph  Bell, 
undertook  to  establish  a  Classical  and  Theological 
Seminary,  in  Green  County,  Tenn.  The  Tennessee 
Synod,  at  its  meeting  (1818),  in  view  of  the  great 
need  of  such  an  institution,  expressed  its  satisCac- 
tion,  and  promised  its  fostering  care.  "  A  letter," 
say  the  minutes  of  that  year,  "  wax  also  read,  from 
Rev.  John  Bachman,  pastor  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  great  desire  that  a  Sieminary 
for  the  education  of  Ministers  should  be  established, 
and  assured  us  that  his  congregation  would  gladly 
contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  enterprine." 
This  pledge  was  fulfilled.  The  minutes  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Synod  for  1810  record  "  ♦221.75--a  contribu- 
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tion  to  tlio  Somiiiary  from  Rey.  J.  Bachman't  cMt* 

gregation.". 

United  action  of  the  church,  however,  was  laelr- 

i      ing.    From  thi*  cause,  the  institution   was  short- 

P    lived,  and  in  1820,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the 

W-i  Seminary  in  Tennessee. 

if        The  pastor  of  St.  John  s  had  sought  with  fraternal 

^   spirit    to    foster  an  institution  h^n    in  another 

^'  Stale ;  its  failure   kindled  in   his  heart  a  deeper 

longing  and  more  determined  purpose,  that,  at  n<> 

distant  day,  hy  the  blessing  of  Ood,  a  Seminary 

,  ,    should  be  founded  at  the  South  on  a  firmer  basis. 

November,  1827,  the  Synod  bf  South  Carolina  met 

in  St.  John's  Church,  Charleston.    On  that  occasion* 

pv.  the  beloved  young  Schwartz,  gave  a  report  of  a 

$;'•  miuionary  tour  he  had  made  through  the  middle 

and  upper  districts  of  South  CaroTina.    His  report 

made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  Synod,  aifd 

stirred  the  heart  of  his  father  in  Christ,  who  wrotei 

"  John  Schwartx  brought  to  us  a  iiur  more  correct 
account  of  the  state  and  wants* of  the  country,  than 
any  we  had  before  received  ;  and  he  has  thus,  enabled 
us  to  see  tho  necessity  of  renewed  exertions  to  pro- 
cure rainistors,  and  to  encourage  our  brethren  in  the 
interior  to  build  churches  aad  to  Q^f^auxo  themselves 
intocongr^ations/^^^  3      ,;;^^^ 

In  1829,  Rev.  William  D.  Stitobel,  (his  former  rta- 
dent),  returned  from  New  York  to  Charleston,  and 
immediately  joined  Mr.  Schwarts  in  iiis  missionary 
work,  and  their  zealous  labors  were  greatly  blest 

The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  Theologi- 
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cal  Seminary  in  the  South  became  every  day  the 
more  apparent.  The  failure  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  attempted  in  Tennessee,  although  it  di^ 
not  daunt  his  brave  soul,  yet  warned  him  that 
united  counsel,  energy  and  effort,  were  absolutely  , 
necessar}'  for  success.  When  the  Synod  met  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Nov.  1829,  we  find  him  offering 
sundry '  resolutions  looking  towards  the  e8tahlish*> 
ment  of  a  Theological  Seminary.  Initiatory  ste})s 
were  immudiately  taken  to  carry  out  these  reso- 
lutions. 

In  1880,  as  president  of  the  Synod,  he  again 
warmly  pressed  this  subject  upon  the  attention  of 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry. 

"  I  come  now  to  recommend,  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness I  am  capable  of,  and  to  implore  Almighty  Ged 
foi*  his  blessing  on  our  humble  exertions,  to  institute 
and  support  a  Tiieoloffical  Seminary.  Hitherto  I  have 
had  many  anxieties  on  this  subject,  and  great  doubts 
of  our  success.  *  *  But  Providence  seems  to  have  re- 
moved the  greatest  obstacles  to  our  establishment  of 
such  an  institution.  '  Our  people  have  become 
united  and  zealous.  ^  *  *  This  united  zeal  and 
perseverance  will,  we  confidently  hope,  enable  us  at 
the  next  meeting  of  our  Synod,  to  report  that  ten 
thousand  doUare  have  been  pledged — a  sum 
sufficient  to  enable  our  institutions  to  go  into  suc- 
cessful operation ;  and,  although  it  would  have  but 
an  humble  origin ;  yet,  fosterod  by  our  liberality, 
our    watchfulness,   and   our  sincere   and  fervent 

i>rayer8,  we  may,  under  the  blessing  of  heaven;  look 
orward  to  a  long  train  of  signal  blessings  upon  our 

(The  amount  was  subscribed).    He  continues, 
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"It  was  necessary  that  a  professor  to  the  in- 
stitution should  be  elected,  and  that  he  should 
enter  at  once  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Every  eye  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  was  imme- 
diately directed  to  Mr  Schwartz.  He  received  a 
unanimous  vote  as  professor  of  theology.  For  a 
time,  his  feelings  almost  prevented  the  power  of 
utterance.  At  length,  he  proceeded  to  thank  us  for 
our  favorable  opinion ;  stated  his  sense  of  his  in- 
capacity to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  position  to 
which  be  had  been  appointed ;  pointed  out  its 
difficulties;  but  signified  his  willingness  to  under- 
take it,  by  the  help  of  God,  and  entreated  our 
prayers  and  intercessions.  The  youth  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  occasion,  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  his  eloquent  address,  melted  the  whole  audience 
into  tears.  ^ 

"Unwilling  to  resign  the  charge  of  several  con- 
gregations in  Newberry,  until  the  year  had  expired, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Synod,  he^  concluded  to 
secure  a  house  sufficiently  large  to  enable  him  to 
receive  tlieological  students  in  his  home,  until  the 
permanent  location  of  the  Theological  Seqpiinary." 

February,  1831,  the  Theological  Seminary  opened 
with  flattering  prospects.  Professor  Schwaikz  soOn 
expressed  his  fears  that  if  many  more  came,  they 
could  not  be  accommodated. 

"  John  Bachman,"  says  one,  "  was  the  ruling 
spirit  of  the  Synod ;  for  eight  consecutive  years,  be 
was  elected  president,  and  wisely  guided  the  coun- 
sels of  that  body." 

*  His  ardent  desires  and  bright  hopes  for'  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  South  seemed  now  about  to  be  realized. 
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Rev.  8.  A.  Mealy  r^rted  to  his  spiritual  father 
that  the  church  in  Savannah  was  prospering. 

Tidings  came  from  the  congr^;ation  at  Ebenezer, 
^a.,  that  their  much  loved  pastor,  C.  F.  Bergman, 
was  doing  a  great  work  in  their  midst. 
.  Mt.  Calvary  Church,  Edgefield  District,  St.  Paul'? 
■  Church,  Newberry,  and  the  Church  in  Columbia, 
had  all  recently  been  erected  and  dedicated. 

Dark  clouds  were,  however,  rising  'to  cast  their 
shadows  over  this  bright  prospect. 

The  following  summer,  (1831),  Professor  Schwartz' 
letters  tell  ^  of  failing  health.  Suddenly  he  was 
attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  which  at  first  appa- 
rently yielded  to  the  physicians  treatment,  but  soon 
returned,  with  increased  violence.  Human  skill 
brought  no  relief,  and  on  the  26th  of  August,  1831, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  the  life  and  labors  of  this 
young  servant  of  Christ  were  closed  on  earth.  His 
spiritual  father  wept  and  prayed  while  he  lingered 
on  the  confines  of  earth,  and  when  the  spirit  had 
ascended  to  Qod,  it  was  he  who  preached  the  funeral 
discourse  that  embalmed  the  memory  of  the  gifis, 
the  virtues,  and  the  attainments  of  the  beloved 
X  Schwartz. 

Standing  at  the  grave  of  Schwartz,  the  tidings 
reached  him  from  Ebenezer,  that  another  of  his 
spiritual  sons,  Rev.  Christopher  F.  Bergman  had 
been. smitten,  and  was  dead.  Revs.  Jacob  Wingard 
and  Daniel  Dreher,  all  young  ministers  oi  great 
promise,  were,  in  rapid  succession,  called  from  the 
Churoh  militant  to  the  Church  triumphant.    In 
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view  of  these  md  afflictions,  as  Prctti.lont  of  Synod, 
he  thus  addressed  and  encouraged  his  brethren. 

"Let  our  past  afHicfions  teacli  us  huniilitv,  a^ 
increase  of  zeal,  and  an  Iiumble  trust  and  confidence 
in  the  protection  and  mercy  of  God ;  and,  as  the  liour 
of  night  is  darkest  which  precedes  the  rising  morn, 
and,  as  the  day  is  often  calmest  which  succMds  the 
violence  of  the  tempest,  so  these  visitations  of 
heaven,  like  the  calamities  that  befell  the  churcli  of 
old,  may  be  followed  by  a  long  train  of  mercies  and 
blessings  tp  our  beloved  Zion.  But.  while  we  rely 
for  iuture  successes  and  prosperity  on  the  blessing 
of  heaven,  let  us  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to 
promote  lier  best  interests," 

As  he  stood  in  the  breach  speaking  words  of  ho|ie 
and  cheer,  the  question  was  asked  him :  Where  can 
we  find  another  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  John  Schwartz?  His  reply  was  character- 
istic. "While  we  are  endeavoring  to  find  a  suitable 
Theological  Professor,  let  us  hasten  the  completion 
of  the  dwelling-house  begun  for  his  use,  and  the  re- 
citation rooms  for  the  students."  He  labored,  zeal- 
ously and  sucessfully,  to  procure  funds  for  the  same, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  the  new  buildings  were  ready 
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As  President  of  Synod,  he  wrote  to  his  friend.  Rev. 
Dr.  Ernest  Hazelius,  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  New 
Yoilc,  with  reference  to  the  Professorship.  Dr. 
Haaelius  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  Professors  at 
Qettysburg,  Pennsylvania ;  his  answer  was  favora- 
ble.   With  delight,  the  former  wrote  "Dr.  Haz^Uus 


has  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  call  of  the  Boftrd  of 
Directors,  and  will  Iw  with  us  in  November  next" 

Dr.  Hazelius  was  a  native  of  Silesia,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia,  and  a  graduate  from  a  Moravian 
Theological  Seminary  in  that  kingdom.  In  1809, 
•  he  had  united  himself  with  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  in  1815,  was  elected  Theological  Professor  at 
Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  After  fifteen  years  of 
efficient  service,  he  accepted  a  Professorship  at  Get- 
tysburg  Seminary,  Penn. '  In  November,  1833,  he 
arrived  in  Charleston,'  on  his  way  to  Lexington,  S.  C. 

He  lingered  a  few  days  in  the  home  of  the  Pastor 
of  St  John's.  As  they  took  counsel  together  with 
r^ard  to  the  Master's  work  in  a  field  of  labor  new 
to  the  Professor  of  Theology,  the  hearts  of  the  two 
were  knit  tOKother.  The  gentle,  learned,  spiritual, 
but  timid  and  retiring  Hazelius  turned  confid- 
ingly to  his  friend,  whose  self-reliant  nature  and 
buoyant  temperament,  seemed  just  the  complement 
necessary  for  success,  in  building  up  the  waste 
places  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  South.  They  cor- 
responded and  exchanged  visits  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  until  the  death  of  Dr.  Hazelius,  which  oc- 
curred in  1852. 

It  is  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  a  friendship  so  sweet 
and  pure,  founded  upon  muiual  confidenoe  and  re- 
spect. .;.-",'^'  ^"': '■!■■■  f:^-- 

In  1834, 1835, 1836,  we  find  a  voluminous,  almost 
overwhelming,  correspondence  on  church  matters. 
Although  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  adjacent 
States  had  greatly  prospered,  yet  serious  difficulties 
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within  its  bounds,  in  8t  Peter's  and  other  churches, 
gBTe  its  President  (John  Bachman)  deep  concern 
and  sore  anxiety.  It  was  not  until  1837  that  these 
were  disposed  of,  and  then  only  to  a  certain  extent. 
This, of  course,  retarded  the  growth  and  develop-' 
meai  of  certain  congregations.  In  his  own  con- 
gregation, harmony  and  zeal  prevailed,  and  con- 
sequently, prosperity.  "  Its  praise  was  in  all  the 
churches."  Year  by  year  it  had  been  more  thor- 
oughly organized.  The*  Alms-Fund,  founded  as 
early  as  t8l6,  had,  by  this  time,  greatly  increased ; 
and  societies  of  active  men  and  women  had  been  in- 
augurated, in  1825  and  1828,  for  the  promotion  of 
religion,  and  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry. 

The  membership  of  St.  John's  was  composed  of 
men  of  wealth,  culture,  and  position,  as  well  as  the 
poor  and  humble.  They  seemed  to  have  been 
almost  of  one  mind, — "  The  head  did  not  say  to  the 
foot,  I  have  no  need  of  thee."  There  was  a  large 
oolored  element — about  two  hundred  negroes.  Ap- 
parently, the  pastor  had  little  difficulty  in  harmo- 
nising these  varied  elements  in  his  congr^;ation. 

In  1886,  Pennsylvania  College  conferred  upon 
him,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

The  certificate  of  the  same  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  his  honored  friend,  S.  8.  Schmucker,  D. 
D..  which  runs  thus : 

"  In  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Pennsylvania  College,  it  is  my  pleasing 
duty  to  inform  you  that  the  honorary  degree  of 
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Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  you  in  oon- 
Hideration  of  Your  literary  aud  scientific  attainments, 
and  your  zeal  and  activity  in  advancing  the  cause 
uf  virtue  and  religion. 

"  The  duty  of  making  this  communication  has 
heen  assignea  to  me,  as  I  had  the  pleasure  to  origi- 
nate the  resolution.  It  afforded  me  no  ordinary 
gratification  thus  to  evince  the  liigh  personal  r^[ara 
and  friendship  which  I  entertain  for  you. 

"  Having  thus  discharged  my  official  dutv,  let  me 
reptet  my  regret,  that  I  was  unable  to  reach  Gettys- 
burg in  time  to  meet  you  there.  I  was  anxious  to 
converse  largely  with  you  on  many  topics  of  interest 
to  our  Zion ;  and  even  supposed  that  our  com- 
munion on  these  subjects  might  bo  of  future  use  to 
thechuroh.     '  8.  a  8." 

The  South  Carolina  Synod,  in  18^,  had  united 
with  the  General  Synod,  North.  The  Pastor  of  8t. 
John's  was  elected  President  of  this  body  in,  1835, 
and  re-elected  in  1837. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
1831  AND  1832. 

('/miBMrOXOBKCB  WITH    AVDVItOH^tt^tSSi^nnOtX—k    vniT 
wmoU   TRI  KATCRALin,    AirDUBOM— HU    LnTUM   TO    AUDV- 

■oii. 

"T?ROM  my  Mrfieflt  boyhood,"  said  the  subject  of 
1^  this  memoir,  '*'I  had  an  irrepresnible  desire  for 
the  study  of  Natural  History.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
I  had  made  an  extensive  collection  of  plants,  bird.H 
and  quadrupeds  of  my  native  State.  I  was  intimate  ' 
with  Alexander  Wilson,  the  pioneer  of  Amei^ican 
Ornithology,  and  furnished  him  Mrith  the  rare  birds 
existing  in  the  Northern  parts  of  New  York.  In 
Carolina,  I  was  enabled  to  compare  the  native  pro- 
ductions of  a  Southern  climate  with  those  of  the 
State  of  my  nativity." 

Now  he  was  to  become  personally  acquainte4 
with  Audubon,  the  Ornithologist.  They  had,  per- 
haps, corresponded,  but  did  not  meet  until  the  Fall 
of  1831. 

We  find  from  the  following  letter,  to  Mrs.  John  J. 
Audubon,  the  wife  of  the  naturalist,  that  Audubon, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Lehman  a  landscape  painter 
and  Mr.  Ward  a  taxidermist,  had  spent  a  month  un- 
der his  roof  This  visit  was  a  beginning  of  a  firm 
friendship  between  two  scientists,  both  humble 
seekers  after  truth,  both  close  students  of  nature. 

Audubon's  grateful  and  constant  allusions,  in  his 
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published  workn,  to  tlie  aasiHtance  rendered  him  by 
''my  friend  John  Bachman,"  and  Bachman's  noble 
defence  of  Audubon  when  uiyustly  assailed  as  u 
naturalist,  form  a  beautiful  commentary  on  disin- 
terested friendship. 

To  Mrs.  J.  J.  Audubon  : 

Charleston,  15th  November,  1831. 

Dear  Madam — I  comply  witli  a  request  of  your 
kind  and  worthy  husband,  who  laid  an  injunction 
on  me  this  morning,  that  I  should  write  to  you.  He, 
together  with  Mr.  Lehman  and  Henry  Ward,  left 
this  place  this  morning,  in  the  schooner  "  Agnes," 
for  St.  Augustine.  They  were  all  in  good  health 
And  spirits,  and  enthusiastically  bent  on  the  accom- 

Slishment  of  the  object  of  their  expedition  to  the 
lUest  extent. 

The  last  has  been  one  of  the  happiest  months  of 
my  life.  I  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  nature 
from  my  boyhood,  and  fond  of  every  branch  of 
Natural  History.  Ornithology  is,  as  a  science,  pur- 
sued by  very  row  persons — and  by  no  one  in  this 
city.  How  gratifying  was  it,  then,  to  become  ac- 
quainted witn  a  man,  who  knew  more  about  birds 
than  any  man  now  living—  ind  who,  at  the  same 
time,  was  communicative,  intelligent,  and  amiable, 
to  an  extent  seldom  found  associated  in  the  same 
individual.  He  has  convinced  me  that  I  was  but  a 
novice  in  the  study ;  and  besides  receiving  many 
lessons  from  him  in  Ornithology,  he  has  taught  me 
how  much  can  be  accomplisbwl  by  a  single  individ- 
ual, wh^  will  unite  enthusiasm  with  industry.  For 
the  short  month  he  remained  with  my  family,  we 
were  in8e{>arable.  We  were  engaged  in  talking 
about  Ornitbology— in  collecting  bird»^in  seeing 
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them  prepared,  and  in  laying  plaus  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  great  work  which  he  haa  under- 
taken. Time  passed  n^idly  away,  and  it  seems  hut 
as  yesterday  since  we  met,  and  now,  alas  I  he  is  al- 
ready separated  from  me — and  in  all  human  proba- 
bility we  shall  never  meet  again. 

I  am  well  aware  of  all  the  difficulties  vour  hus 
band  will  have  to  encounter  in  a  wild  and,  in  some 
respects,  an  unexplored  country.  He  purposes  trav- 
ersmg  the  swamj^  of  Florida — ^the  wilds  of  Mis- 
souri— the  snows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — and,  if 
'  possible,  to  reach  the  Pacific.  He  will  have  to  en- 
counter not  only  the  climate,  but  the  animals — the 
savages — the  parched  deserts  of  the  Southwest — and 
the  snows  of  the  North.  But  I  dejiend  much  on  his 
hardy  constitution,  on  his  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  he  has  to  pass,  and  on  his  admi- 
rable tact  in  avoiding  and  extricating  himself  from 
difficulties.  But,  above  all,  I  have  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  goodness  of  Providence  that  he  will  spare 
his  useful  life,  and  enable  him  to  answer  the  high 
expectations  of  his  friends  and  his  country. 

Mr.  Audubon  has  promised  frequently  to  write  to 
me,  and  I  shall  feel  as  much  interested  in  all  of  his 
movements,  as  if  he  were  a  brother,  or  the  dearest 
friend  I  have  on  earth. 

I  need  not  inform  you  that  Mr.  Audubon  was  a 
general  favorite  in  our  city.  His  gentlemanly  de- 
portment, his  travels  and  experience,  his  informa- 
tion and  general  talents,  caused  him  to  be  sought 
after  by  all.  But  your  husband  knew  that  the  great 
objects  before  him  required  his  unremitted  atten- 
tion, and  he  was  obliged  to  deny  himself  to  his 
friends,  on  many  occasions,  and  devoted  to  them 
onlv  his  evenings. 

There  seems  quite  a  blank,  in  my  house,  since  he 
has  gone,  for  we  looked  on  him  as  one  of  our  family. 
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He  taught  my  sister,  Maria,  to  draw  birds ;  and 
she  has  now  such  a  passion  for  it,  that,  whilst  I 
am  writing,  she  is  drawing  a  Bittern,  put  up  for  her 
at  daylight  by  Mr.  Auduwon. 

I  hone  that  Charleston  may  be  able  to  give  a  few 
mibscrioers  to  your  husband's  work,  and  I  wish  that 
she  was  richer,  and  had  taste,  and  a  knowledge  of 
Natural  History,  to  encourage  her  to  do  more. 

I  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  one  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  my  friend,  and,  with  the  beet 
wishes  for  his  and  your  prosperity  and  happiness, 
I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself. 

Yours,  in-great  sincerity, 

John  Bachmaw. 

To  Audubok: 

Charlbston,  Dec.  2d,  1831. 

This  moment  ^rour  kind  and  interesting  letter  has 
arrived.  The  sails  are  just  hoisted  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  vessel  is  expected  to  be  under  way.  I 
have  run  into  Mr.  K.'s  counting  house,  just  to  say 
that  we  are  all  well. 

I  wish  that  you  could  have  staid  with  us  a  month 
longer ;  you  were  scarcely  ^ne,  before  the  birds 
came  from  the  North,  and  invitations  to  you  from 
the  planters  on  all  sides  for  the  country.  I  am  sure 
that  we  would  have  kept  you,  Lehman  and  Mr. 
Ward  all  busy.  And  with  the  exception  of  fish,  we 
would  have  fed  you  as  well  here,  as  at  St.  Augustine. 
All  my  family  talk  of  you  every  day — ^you  are  still 
the  burden  of  their  wug.     *     *     •     •     * 

I  hope  that  you  will  find  a  new  "Stone  Curlew," 
and  a  Corvus  (crow).  Indeed,  I  seriously  calculate  on 
your  making  discoveries  Many  inc^uiries  are  made 
about  you  every  day.  Dr.  Porcher  wntes,  "I  see  little 
of  Audubon,  be  lives  in  the  woods."    I  am  in  luck, 
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friend,  since  I  wrote  you,  another  pair  of  wild  tur> 
keys  haye  been  sent  me.  *  *  *  Do  examine  into 
the  Miffration  of  Birds— do  any  birds  remain  in  your 

ert  of  Florida,  that  are  not  found  here?    I  rather 
X.  that  with  the  exception  of  "Water  Birds,"  you 
you  will  do  little  before  spring.     •     •     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

I  have  gone  carefully  over  my  Ornithology,  and 
have  perfected  myself  in  the  Fringillas,  and,  I  think 
that  you  will  not  catch  me  napping  on  that  point — . 
Would  that  I  knew  the  Sylvias  as  well.  However, 
the  Spring  will  do  wonders,  and  we  will  astonish 
you  with  new  specimens^  You  see  how  I  have 
rambled  on  *  *  *  *  What  about  that  rattle- 
snake? In  Daughty's  little  work,  a  MrtMIer  says, 
"I  am  afraid  of  Audubon  since  the  rattlesnake  stor^.'' 
I  long  to  read  a  review  of  your  book  in  the  "Phila- 
delphia Quarterly." 

They  will  not  wait  a  moment  longer  for  me,  so 
dear  Audubon,  brewell. 

Your  friend,  J.  B. 

The  scribbled  proved  to  be  Ord,  the  naturalist, 
quoting  from  Waterton,  of  England. 

Bachman,  in  his  "  Defence  of  Audubon,"  (Bucks 
County  Intelligencer,  1835,) -writes, 

"Audubon  has  been  rudely  assailed  about  a  "snake 
storv,"  but  Waterton  has  given  us  several  stories  that 
fairly  fill  us  with  wonder  and  dismay.  Instead  of  a 
contemptible  rattlesnake,  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  he 
tells  us  of  the  great  "Boa"  which  he  encountered'in  his 
den.  Dashing  forward  headlong  upon  the  Boa,  he 
pierced  him  with  his  lance,  and  tying  up  his  mouth 
carried  him  as  a  trophy  to  the  British  Museum. 
The  snake  was  so  large  that  it  took  throe  men  to 
carry  it,  and  so  heavy  that  they  had  to  rest  ten 
times. 


*• 
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"He  eives  another  snaJre  «tory — a  nnake  ten  feet 
long.  Waterton  wa^  alone.  He  aefzed  liim  by  the 
tail,  the  anake  turned  round  and  came  after  him 
with  open  mouth,  seeming  to  my.  '  What  business 
have  you  to  meddle  with  m^  tau.'     In   this  emer- 

Sency,  he  put  his  Kst  in  his  hat.  and  rammed  it 
own  the  snake's  throat.  Suffering  the  anake  to 
wind  itself  around  his  body,  he  walked  home  in 
triumph.  ♦  .  *  *  I  am  somewhat  indifferent 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Waterton  and  his  marvelous 
-book  ;  but  it  is  well  for  the  {)ublic  to  know  who  this 
champion  of  truth  is,  that  comes  to  accuse  the 
American  Ornithologist  of  exaggeration." 

TO  Audubon  at  St  Augustine,  Florida. 

Charlbtov.  Dec.  23rd,  1831. 

My  dear  Audubon :  I  returned  from  the  country 
last  evening,  and  concluded  to  devote  this  day  to 
rest  and  amusement,,  and  leave  letter-writing  and 
serious  studies  to  another  time,  but  my  good  wife, 
and  sister  Maria,  beg  rae  to  answer  you  immediately, 
and  as  this  accords  with  my  inclination,  I  have  con- 
cluded to  devote  an  hour  or  two  in  writing  to  you — ■ 
a  brother  ornithologist.  Indeed,  when  I  heard, 
whilst  in  Columbia,  that  a  letter  from  you  had 
arrived,  I  felt  desirous  of  hastening  my  return. 

My  tour  of  duty,  (Synodical),  this  year,  is  over. 
Everything  has  gone"H»  well  with  me — except  that 
we  lost  a  fine  horse  o)l  the  last  journey ;  and  the 
cold  killed  my  Mrild  turkeys.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
almost  insupportably  cold.  I  had  not  time  to  carry 
a  gun,  and  on  the  wiiole,  would  not  have  had  much 
use  for  it,  as  the  birds  were  scarce,  and  it  would 
have  interfered  with  my  profeanonal  duties.  Hares 
were  rather  abundant  I  saw  a  "  Red  Tailed,"  and  a 
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''H[)&TTo\v  Hawk,"  for  some  time,  seated  on  the  same' 
oak — ^presently  the  latter  made  a  dash  among  some 
snow  birds,  and  as  he  was  flying  away  with  oiie,  no 
doubt  delighted  with  the  anticipated  feast,  the  Red 
Tailed  took  after  him,  and  made  him  drop  the 
dainty  bit,  and  caught  itl>eforo  it  fell  to  the  ground. 
I  found  theSolitary  and  Brown  Thrushes,  atx)ut  Ave 
of  the  Wood  Pe«ker  family,  the  Robin,  the  Ruby- 
crowned  wren,  and  some  of  the  duck  family  abun- 
dant; but  there  was  nothing  new — nothing  even 
rare,  exceiit  a  Duck,  nearly  white,  which  puz- 
zled me;  out  as  the  guns  iu  the  house  where 
I  was  staying  happened  to  be  in  an  awful 
state.  I  was  aanioni8tie<l  not  to  run  the  risk  of  my 
life  in  discharging  them.  This  duck  may  be  de- 
scribed ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  anything  that  looks 
like  it  in  Wilson. 

I  arrived  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  lUmost  too  late,  for 
the  "  House  "  had  iust  resolved  that  the  State  was 
too  poor  to  subscribe  for  Audubon's  work.  I  felt 
that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  State ;  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  turned  to  electioneering. 
And  now,  behold  me  among  the  back  countrymen, 
spinning  long  yarns.  The  thing,  however,  took, 
and  your  book  is  subscribed  for.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  party  from  the  interior,  has  given  his  name, 
and  Proifeosor  Oibbes  has  hopes  that  our  plan  of 
twelve  snbacribers  for  a  copy,  will  secure  another  set 
for  Columbia.  I  can,  at  feast,  say  our  prospects  are 
brightening ;-  but  I  dare  not  be  too  sanguine,  as  I 
do  not  want  to  promise  more  than  I  can  perform. 
I  have  written  to  G.,  of  Savannah,  to  interest  him 
in  procuring  subscribers,  and  when  your  book 
Arrives  will  send  a  copy  to  him.        *        '*'        * 

I  read  what  was  said  in  your  favor  with  regard  to 
the  "  Rattlesnake  Story,"  nnd  thus  far.  they  have 
not  found  a  wrong  twist  in  your  yam  ;  but  ite  care- 
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M  in  describing  the  wondeni  of  the  South  and 
West.  ^  *  •  •  •  • 

My  wife  bees  me  to  thanic  you  for  your  kind  letter 
which  arrived  to-day,  and  she  has  juat  given  me  a 
little  paper  of  mesBages,  which  I  am  to  copy  and 
Bend  to  you. 

Look  here,  my  friend,  before  I  forget  it,  why  are  you 
always  talking  of  "  a  load  of  gratitude" — now  sup- 
pose vfii  say  no  more  about  this.  Your  visit  to  me 
gave  m?  new  life,  induced  me  to  go  carefullv  over 
my  favorite  study,  and  made  me  and  my  family 
happy.  We  have,  therefore,  been  mutually  obliged 
and  gratified.  My  wife,  sister  Maria,  and  the  child- 
ren, all  beg  to  be  remembered.  Toll  Henry  Ward, 
that  I  will  never  make  an  attempt  at  painting,  but 
that  Lam  b^inning  to  stuff  birds,  and  my  man, 
Thomas,  during  my  absence,  has  done  the  same. 
My  sister  Maria,  paints  birds  better  every  day ;  she 
foils  only  in  setting  them  up.  Your^c,*  however, 
will  soon  be  here,  and  she  will  study  the  attitudes 
of  your  birds.  She  is  all  enthusiasm,  and  I  need 
not  say  to  you  that  she  is  one  of  your  Warmest 
admirers,  and,  were  she  not  so  closely  allied  to  my 
family,  I  would  say,  that  the  admiration  of  such  a 
person  is  a  very  high  encomium.  *  •  • 
Am  I  not  a  bore  to  send  you  such  a  long  letter  to  a 


«Tbe  book  alluded  to  to  the  Fint  Volume  of  "  Audubon's 
Birda  of  America."  This  valuable  sift,  bound  In  flne 
RuHian  leather,  la  still  In  the  puMeaMon  of  the  Bachman 
ftuniiy.  It  waa  the  drat  impreaafon  struck  flrom  the  ot^per- 
platea,  and  la  petniliarly  clear-cut.  It  waa  Audubon'a  travel- 
lin)|  oompaolon  through  England  and  Prance,  when  Oeoiwe 
I V7  and  Charlea  X,  placed  their  namee  at  the  head  of  bla 
subscription  UBt,'on  which  oocaaion,  Cuvier.  pronounced 
Audubon'a  drawinga,  "  the  moat  splendia  monument 
which  art  had  yet  erected  in  honor  of  ornithology."  It 
waa  no  wonder  that  the  admiration  of  ai^reclattve  Rlends 
kindled  into  enthuaiaam. 
5 
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tropical  climaMf    I  bftve  only  room  to  lubsoribe 
myself,  Your  friend,  J.  B. 

■  •,''■     ■;■■-■ 

Chablmtom.  Oct  20th,  1832. 
1)BAB  AuDUMN :  Tbis  moment  youn  of  the  20th 
innt.  hu  come  to  hand,  and  I  hagten  to  answer 
it.  The  IxKik  for  the  South  Carolina  Coll^^, 
is  on  Ixwrd  of  the  vessel  at  quurantino,  and 
tihall  be  attended  to.  My  sister  Maria,  has  made 
several  drawings,  which  she  thinks  of  sending  you  ; 
but  I  am  anxious  to  retain  them  for  awhile,  in  hopes 
that  you  may  be  tempted  to  come  for  them  yourself. 
Kver  since  you  left  us.  I  have  been  studying  up  my 
Ornithology,  in  order  to  be  useful  to  you,  aua,  if  1  am 
flpared,  I  nope  to  be  Im).  A  month  in  your  society 
would  afford  me  a  greater  treat  than  the  higheet 
nrixe  in  a  lottery.  I  cannot,  I  find,  feet  myself  at 
home  with  new  birds  without  having  the  skins  to 
refer  to.  My  cabinet  is  enlarging  every  day.  Henry 
Ward  now  prepares  the  skins — a  pair  of  each.  •  *  •  I 
am  afraid  that  our  Northern  Sylvias  do  not  pass  near 
our  seu-coost ;  I  rather  think  that  they  follow  the 
mountains ;  the  "  Henslow's  Bunting  "  is  not  rare 
here ;  I  killed  three  yesterday,  and  saw,  at  least,  a 
half  dosen.  I  shall,  next  week,  write  all  I  know 
about  the  FringiUa  I  found  last  spring.  If  you 
have  received  my  last  letter,  you  will  perceive 
that  another  new  Fringilla  has  been  discovered. 
I  shot  it  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  have  a  skin  for  you. 
Maria  made  a  correct  drawing  of  it.  I  thought 
at  first  that  it  might  be  the  long  sought  after  "  t\m- 
gUla  OanennUa,"  of  lAtham,  which  Nuttall  noticed, 
and  which  Wilson  says  does  not  exist ;  but  which  I 
hope  to  find.  *  *  **  Your  Cranes  are  elegant,  but  I  wish 
them  in  the  Zoological  Garden,  as  they  commenced 
chasing  the  children,  and  I  have  found  it  necebmry 
to  have  them  conflued.  ***  What  ducks,  that  are  not 
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likely  to  be  obtained  for  you  in  Boston,  would  you 
like  Maria  to  draw  for  you  ?    Your  second  volume 

SromlHes  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  first  The 
irown  Thrushes  are  superior  to  any  thing  I  ever 
saw  in  the  shape  of  birds — but  you  do  not  stand  in 
need  of  my  praise !  „ 

Write  and  tell  m'n  whether  you  ever  expect  to 
come  to  Cliarloston  again— that  is,  are  you  coming 
next  spring?  if  not,  I  fear  that  I  shall  never  see  you 
again. 

It  is  becoming  quite  dark,  and  I  suspect  that  you 
will  be  glad  to  nnd  me  coming  to  a  close. 

Your  friend,  J.  B. 

To  AuDUBox,  at  Boston. 

-  Charlkstok,  Oct  26th,  1832. 

My  dear  friend :  Yours  of  the  15th  inst.  arrived 
yesterday^  and  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  an- 
swering you  immediately.  In  tnith,  1  like  to  •  hear 
from  you.  I  wish  to  know  what  y<)u  are  doing — 
what  prepress  your  work  is  making ;  and,  whilst  I 
feel  deep^  intoresteil  for  your  fame,  and  the  pros- 
perity 01  a  work,  which  1  hope,  will  place  the  sci- 
ence of  Ornithology  in  the  United  States  on  such 
a  footine,  that  there  will  be  but  little  left  for  future 
ornitiiologists  to  do,  I  also  feel  a  particular  inter- 
est in  your  ])ersonal  welfare,  and  that  of  all  that  be- 
longs to  you,  I  am,  therefore,  under  the  impression, 
that  to  hear  from  you,  is  to  write  to  you — and  "fwleM 
voletu,"  you  will  have  to  answer.  Besides,  I  want  to 
see  you  once  more  to  ascertain  whether  you  have 
stucK  to  ^our  good  resolutions,  viz :  never  to  swear, 
(which  IS  a  vulgar  practice  for  one  who  is  conver- 
sant with  the  most  beautiful  of  Qod's  worics,  the 
feathered  race,)  and  never  to  work  on  Sundays. 
However,  you  aj;e  now  under  the  tutorage  of  your 
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tfood  wife,  and,  I  doubt  not,  you  are  as  obedient  to 
her  in  these  thiuffs,  as  you  ought  to  be.  *  * .  * 
Your  request^  that  I  should  send  the  bird-skins,  h 
a  natural  one,  but  it  cannot  be  granted  all  in  a 
huny.  I  have  several  of  the  skins  of  the  new  Friti' 
ffiUa  at  your  service,  the  re«t  are  carefully  set  up  in 
the  Museum,  and  Ravenel,  a  Brother  Curator,  is 
out  of  town.  Have  patience,  for  in  good  time  you 
shall  see  all.  But  the  stutTed  birds  must  be  returned 
to  UH,  08  I  have  no  right  to  detain  them  from  the 
Museum.  *  •  *  »  You  say  new  birds  are 
scarce.  So  they  are,  and  yet,  in  ray  opinion,  we  will 
occasionally  find  them,  for  half  a*  century  to  come. 
The  birds  from  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  South 
America,  nnd  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  will 
stray  among  us  now  and  then,  besides,  they  have 
their  localities.  Who  sees  the  Gr»B  Americana  in 
the  Middle  States?  Many  of  your  and  Wilson's 
birds  have  never  been  seen  but  once.  .  Besides, 
birds  that  were  once  rare,  are  now  abundant  in  some 

£  laces.  Witness  the  Ilirundo  fulva.  Your  new 
[uscicapa  bird  was  here  in  our  college  yard  tliis 
summer,  and  I  doubt  not  but  her  whole  progeny  will 
come  to  hear  the  boys  spout  Latin  next  summer. 

I  will  tell  you  the  plan  I  have  adopted :  I  try 
to  interest  every  fellow  that  has  a  little  brains  to 
look  out  for  new  birds.  I  take  him  to  the  Museum — 
show  him  our  birds  and'my  skin»,  and  then  beg  him 
to  procure  the  skin  of  every  rare  bird,  and  if  not,  at 
least  to  send  me  hid  wings  aud  tail,  head  and  feet. 
Be  patient,  frieni*.,  for  two  years  more,  and  you  shall 
hear  what  the  South  and  West  can  produce.  Day, 
Cost,  Dr.  &trobel,and  half  a  dozen  otners,  are  work* 
ing  for  you  and  me. 

And  now.  'st  your  good  lady  mix  you  a  half  tum- 
bler of  clurot,  with  a  little  sugar,  and  listen  to  what 
I  have  to  tell  you.  I  have  another  bird  for  you ;  aye. 
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my  friend,  and  one  that  will  interest  all  lovers  of 
Ornithology.  Dr.  Strobel  brousht  me  from  Key 
'  West  a  l)ox  of  birds — I  tumblea  and  tumbled  over 
the  ragged  Hpecimens — nothing  new,  till  I  came  to 
a  little  fellow,  and  what  should  he  be,  but  a  Troehi' 
luM,  (Humming-Bird,)  not  yet  figured.  It  is  double 
the  size  of  uur  Caltibri»,  witn  a  long  bill,  &e.,  but  it 
is  in  sad  order,  aVid  I  am  afraid  it  cannot  be  drawn. 
However,  he  was  knocked  trom  a  bush  by  Dr.  Stro- 
bel himself,  at  Key  West— eo  we  have  now,  two  Hum- 
ming Birda 

I  navu  also  a  little  yarn  fpr  you  about  a  new 
pigeon ;  but  it  may  be  all  a  mistake ;  Ijesides,  I  must 
always  keep  something  in  reserve. 

Your  friend.  i.  fL     . 

.     To  AuocBOH,  in  Boston. 

'  CraVlkston,  November  11th,  1832. 

I  do  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  very 
kind  and  satisfactory  letter,  it  is  woAh  its  weight  in 
gold  to  me.  It  gives  me  information  which  f  can- 
not procure  with  labor  or  money  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

In  almost  every  case,  I  agree  with  you.  On  the 
migration  of  birdu,  ray  own  experience  tells  me,  that 
you  are  right,  at  least,  in  part — but  the  matter  is 
still  open  for  observation  and  inquiry.  The  new 
Humming  Bird,  I  believe,  to  be  the  "  TrothUm 
Mango,"  or  Mangrove  hummingbird, described,  but 
not  figured,  in  Shaws  Zoulc^.  I  hope  that  we 
may  manage  to  have  this  bird  figured^;— when  I  sav 
"we" — I  mean  "you"  and  my  "amaniiensis, 
Maria.  I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you  in  the  shape 
of  birds — the  history  of  the  new  birds,  as  far  as  I 
know  them,  will  be  faithfully  detailed,  as  soon  hs  I 
return  from  my  annual  (Chujob)  tour,  which  I  shall 
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undertak«  In  a  otmpU  tit  diiya;  and  then,  my  frtend, 
I  will  send  you  all  the  birdn  that  I  have  a  right  to; 
the  Humming  Bird  and  the  Sparrow,  and  the  draw- 
ings and  skinfl  of  the  rest.  Maria  has  figured  for 
you  the  "  White  Hibiscus,"  and,  also,  a  red  one,  both 
natives,  and  beautiftil ;  a  Kuouymus  in  seed,  in 
which  our  Sylvia  in  placed ;  the  white  Nondescript 
Rose ;  the  Oordonica,  a  Begonia,  Ac.  She  is  pre- 
pared to  send  them  to  you— shall  she  ^liip  them  at 
once  to  Boston  ?  '\ 

My  good  wife,  and  Hister  Maria,  are  sitting  beside 
me — the  latter  is  roadintr  your  letter,  and  the  former 
looking  on.  All  are  well — little  folks  and  all — and 
all  beg  me  to  remember  them  to  you  and  yours. 

Oapt  Day  sails  from  Savannah  in  a  new  Cutter ; 
Cost  16  with  him,  and  I  have  now  a  letter,  stating 
their  desire  that  you  should  join  the.  ^  Thoy  are 
under  the  Collector  of  Savannah ;  but  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  every  accommodation.  Dr. 
Strobel  sailed  yesterday  for  New  York,  where  he  will 
will  remain  three  wee^s,  and  afterwards  settle  on 
the  Sinebal  Island,  Florida.  He  has  been  indus- 
trious, bringing  me  out  a  box  of  birds,  skinned  .by 
himself.  Do  write  tp  him  in  New  York ;  he  thinlu 
much  of  you,  and  will  be  of  service  to  us.  Write, 
and  I  shall  thank  ;^ou. 

Pluto,  (the  dog)  18  well,  ears  and  all,  and  sends 
his  compliments  to  vou.  The  cranes  are  skinned; 
one  lb  ?et  up  in  the  Aluseurr.,  and  one  I  have.  They 
became  oic^fuUy  dangerous,  and  long  confina- 
ment  would  have  ruined  their  plumage.  In  the 
nick  of  time,  when  in  fine  plumage,  a  few  drops  of 
pruBsic  acid  did  the  job.  I  have  a  complete  history 
of  these  gentry — they  are  great  at  catdiing  butttfir- 
flies  and  sphinxea. 

You  give  me  great  pleasure  by  stating  what  birds 
you  are  drawing.    You  say  that  you  have  answered 
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ail my  inqatriei,  Mid  be^  me  to  make  othen.  You 
have  indeed  done  wonders,  atid  if  you  htreaflor,  do 
but  half  aa  well,  I  cannot  complain  •  ♦  •  •  ♦ 
Your  reaolution  to  publiuh  tne  3nl.  Vol.  of  Water 
Birdi,  you  will  recollect  waa  partly  entered  into  here, 
and  from  that  moment,  my  mind  was  at  ease.  It 
will  ffive  you  four  or  five  years  in  advance,  and  will 
enable  you,  in  a  5th  Vol.,  to  add  all  recent  discov- 
eriea  of'^liand  and  Water  Birds.  Should  you,  yet  Ira 
able  to  go  to  Florida  and  the  Pacific,  I  apprehend 
that  you  will  extend  our  American  Ornitnolojjry  to 
460  or  470  sitecios,  perhaps  more.  Your  sons  being 
able  to  skin  oirds  and  paint  them,  is  a  great  desid- 
eratum—it should  be  mentioned  in  your  preface  to 
vour  next  volume.  The  talenta  of  the  family  com- 
bined, (for  I  know  that  Mrs.  Audubon  can  write,) 
will  now  place  the  work  beyond  the  fear  of  falling 
through,  even  in  casa  of  your  death — and  the  pub- 
lic ought  to  know  it.  But  you  must  push  for  sub- 
scribers. If  your  son  Victor  can  do  nothing  in 
Europe,  you  must  go  there  yourself,  and  sooner  than 
let  the  work  suffer,  you  must  go  on  a  pilgrimage 
throughout  all  the  great  cities  of  our  Union.  Should 
God  spare  your  life,  I  want  to  hear  of  you  enjoying, 
in  your  old  age,  "  Oliuvi  cum  diffnitate,"  and  to  see 
your  children  reaping  some  of  your  recompense. 
Do  you  not  begin  to  get  tired  of  my  long  letters?  To- 
morrow evening  I  am  to  i^ead  before  the  Philoa- 
ophic  Society,  a  description  of  the  new  "  Oarolina 
Hare."  G.,  has  written  a  review  of  Nuttall — it  ia 
severe  and  unwise,  and  I  shall  try  to  prevail  on  him 
ta  suppress  it.  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  good  fellow 
ptkdown. 

The  cholera  is  on  Coles  Island — ypu  know  where 
that  is — do  you  remember  where  we  waded  over  the 
sand  hills  on  Folly  Island?  There,  a  vessel  bus 
atranded,  with  Iriah  emigrants  from  New  York,  with 
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cholera.  Fifty  are  dead  and  lying  beneath  the 
mndfl.  I  hope  that  it  will  coin<'  no  nearer  to 
Charleston. 

Mv  compliments  to  your  son  John,  with  rhy 
thanKH  for  nis  kindness.*  Tell  him  I  an  only  repay 
when  he  calls  on  nie,  professionally,  to  tie  the  knot 
for  him— and  all  shall  Xw  done  for  birtl  skins. 

And  now,  my  friend,  farewell !  soon  I  hope  to  hear 
from  vou  afi^in — and  a^in  to  thank  you  that  old 
friends  are  not  forgotten.        . 

Your  friend,         J.  B. 

ToAoDUBos: 

Ch.\rlk8TON,  Dec.  20th,  1832. 
There  has  not  a  day  passed  over  my  head,  for  the 
last  two  weeks,  in  which  I  have  not  made  the  reso- 
lution, "  To-day  I  will  write  to  Audubon,"  but  I  was 
dull  and  gloomy  (which  you  will  say  is  uncommon 
for  me).  I  had  nothing  to  write,  but  b&d  news,  and 
I  hoped,  every  day,  to  see  our  political  atmosphere 
a  little  brighter.  Do  not  ask  me  about  birds— I 
scarcely  know  a  Buzzard  from  a  King  Bird.  I  will 
^ait  until  I  have  had  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  I  shall, 
perhaps,  be  in  a  better  humor  for  writing.  Now  is 
your  time  to  show  your  love  and  charity  towards 
me,  by  writing  me  often,  although  I  may  not  answer 
immediately.  (October  2l8t.)  This  is  not  an  answer 
to  your  two  very  kind  letters ;  I  hope  to  make  Home 
returns  for  them,  ere  long.  The  first  made  me  laugh 
for  nearly  a  week,,  and  the  other,  caused  me  to  say, 
"  I  thank  you.'."  I  possess  none  of  the  bird-skins 
you  speak  of  sending  me ;  and  the  Grouse  you  killed 
in  Maine,  I  have  never  seen.  I  am  quite  pleased  to 
hear  that  you  have  a  new  owl.     By  the  very  first 

*At  thlt*  date  he  h*d  not  met  VlctcHrO.,  or  John  W., 
tiw  two  Hons  of  Audubon. 
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op|>ortui)ity,  I  shall  send  you  the  new  birds  and 
drawings.  Nuttall  will  not  be  attacked  from  the 
South,  I  hope.  It  soems  to  me  that  he  might  greatly 
improve  his  Bocoiid  volume  by  holding  fre<]ucnt 
convefHations  with  you,  and  he  might  add.  in  an 
appendix,  such  land  birds  as  you  have  described, 
and  he  has  omitted.  I  have  found  a  few  new  species 
of  plants  that  I  should  like  to  submit  to  him.  Oh, 
what  an  enjoyment  it  would  be  for  me  to  escape, 
just  for  one  week,  from  the  hydra-headed,  "  Nullifi- 
oation,"  and  sit  by  your  side  and  talk  of  birds ! 

Your  friend,  J.  B. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

i:i-;  •■  • 

1833. 

Addbm^  ov  HoamxxTvmM— nsAY  on  thk  mi»batiov  or  MBiNk 

THR  Pastor  of  St.  John'i   regarded  all   God's 
creatures  as  humble  tnesseBgers   and  guides 
to  lead  men  to  the  feet  of  the  Divine.  Teacher.    As 
^1, '  he  contemplated  with  the  spiritual  eye  the  marvel- 
Jous  woricR  of  creation,  penetrated  with  love  and 
gratitude  to  the  Creator  he  aought  to  lead  othen  to 
Is^v  study  the  wonderful  "  Book  of  Nature." 

He  was  <leeply  interested,  and  mainly  instm- 

.mental,  in  the  formation  of  a  Horticultural  Society 

-' '    in    Charleston.     In    1833,    he    was   requested    to 

follow  up  his  teachings   with  an  address  to  the 

Society. 

We  have  iielected  extracts  from  the  same ;  yet 
these  lack,  of  course,  the  oontinuity  of  the  whole. 
Besides,  the  fi&cts  and  truths,  perhaps  familiar  to 
us,  came  to  our  fathers  and  mothers  fresh  and  new. 
The  words,  too,  fell  from  the  lips  of  one  whose 
patient,  modest  and  unselflsh  labors,  had  won  their 
admiration  and  res[)ect,  To  this  must  be  added  the 
electrical  presence,  voice  and  smile  of  John  Bach- 

man*',    :./■.. '^, -.'■^,:  ■■:;■:■    ::■:  :    '    ■'■  -'■:'■.'''',' 
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JMr»ela/ro»H  am  AddrtM  iMieirmI  before  Ike  tfurtieiuUiiral  Soei«tf 
$f  OkmrluUm,  o»  tht  oeeaaion  uf  U$  Second  Ammvtnarjt,  t*>  ^^i. 

HonicuUura  Iim  two  objects  in  view : 

Firal. — The  introduction  and  cultivation  of  such 
veg^blM  and  fruits,  as  may  serve  for  tlie  food  or 
inMicine  of  man. 

Heoondlv. — The  cultivation  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  which,  bv  th^ir  shade,  fragrance  or  beauty, 
may  serve  to  renne  and  purify  his  mind,  add  to  his 
pleasure,  and  awaken  in  his  bosom  sentiments  of 
admiration  to  that  Being,  who,  in  mrruy,  lias 
promised,  that  while  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime 
and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  shall  not  cease. 

Come,  let  us  unitedly  engage  in  studies  and  em- 
ployments which  will  not  Ite  confined  to  the  sweets 
of  Flora,  or  the  apples  of  Funtona ;  our  views  will 
embrace  a  wider  neld — a  more  extended  sphere  of 
public  utility.  Wfaibit  we  are  introducing  new 
subjects  of  horticultural  industrj'  into  our  State,  we 
may  be  able  also  to  diffuMi*  l)otauical  and  scientific 
knowledge,  contribute  something  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  add  to  tlie  virtues  of  our 
people,  and  lead  the  contemplation  of  man  from 
nature  up  to  nature's  Go«l.  »  ♦  * 

The  advantages  of  science  in  horticultural  uur- 
suits,  do  not  appear  to  be  sufliciently  estimated  in 
our  midst.  I  would  endeavor  to  show  you  in  what 
way  ornithology,  chemistry,  entomology,  and  physi- 
ological botany,  are  closely  allied  to,  and  insepa- 
rably connected  with,  the  science  of  horticulture. 
•  •  *  '^  «  *  « 

Without  a  suitable  knowledj^  of  Ornithology,  we 
are  unable  to  know  which  birds  are  injurious,  and 
which  are  a  positive  lienefit  to  the  fiirraer;  which 
ought  to  be  banished  from  our  fields,  orchards  and 
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eard«ni;  And  which  ought  to  be^encouraged  there 
y  all  the  alluromuiits  in  our  power. 
Th^  Purple  (ireckle,  in  New  England,  wu  de- 
•troyed  in  consequence  of  the  Governor's  offering 
three-pence  per  hted  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
inwwti  multiplied  00  rapidly,  that  the  herbage  was 
d«itioyed,  and  the  inliabitants  wore  obli^d  to 
obtain  hay  from  I'ennsylvania  and  England.  The 
poor  Wood-pecker  i»  shot  by  every  idle  boy,  because 
tie  is  said  to  extract  the  juices  of  apple  trees  ;  when, 
in  most  caJ^eH,  he  in  attracted  there  by  the  worm 
which  is  perforating  the  tree ;  and  tjius  the  bird  on 
which  the  sentence  of  death  is  pronounced  as  an 
enemy,  has  come  to  save  the  tree  by  feeding  on  its 
destroyer.  Let  then  a  sufficiency  of  OmithoTogy  be 
kn6wn  by  the  cultivatorH  of  the  soil,  to  distinguish, 
in  the  feathered  race,  an  enemy  from  a  friend.  If 
the  hawk,  the  crow  and  the  starling,  are  deserving 
of  death  for  their  depredations,  let  us  spare  the 
beautiful  warblers — the  thrushes,  and  the  wrens, 
that  como  to  our  gardens  to  claim  the  worm,  and  to 
reward  u«  with  a  song. 

The  science  of  Chemistry  advances  no  inconsidera- 
ble claim  to  the  attention  of  the  horticulturist. 
In  order  to  the  successful  rearing  of  plants,  we  must 
place  them  in  soil  adapted  to  their  natures.  The 
okra,  tomato,  watarmelon,  etc.,  while  they  grow 
well  in  some  soils,  in  others  struggle  through  a 
sickly  existence,  and  die  before  they  bring  their 
fruits  to  maturity.  As  an  evidence  of  what  can  be 
effected  by  a  combination  of  chemical  and  practical 
knowledge  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  it  is  oAly 
necessary  to  mention  the  experiments  of  the  great 
chemist,  Lavoisier.  In  order  to  impress  on  the 
nrinds  of  the  peoole  of  LaVendee,  Prance,  the  ad- 
vantafee  of  combining  chemical  with  practical 
knowledge,  he  oultivatM  two  hundred  and  forty 
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on  ad«nt)flo  prinoiniM  Tn  iifne  yfl«n  hfo 
produce  wan  doabled,  ami  hid  cropn  afforded  one- 
third  more  than  tlioeeof  ordinary  cultivatorH.     *     * 

Entomology.  too,a  wience  but  little  known  until 
verv  recently,  lays  a  weighty  claim. to  the  attention 
of  the  horticulturist.  We  hnd  the  earth  and  the 
uir  filled  with  thoumnda  of  living  beinga,  aaeuraing 
the  mo^t  wonderful  changes,  and  gif^  with  the 
meet  surpriaing  inltincts.  Some  or  these,  like  the 
■ilk-worm,  the  cochineal,  and  the  cantharides,  add 
to  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  man,  or  minister  relief 
to  his  diseases ;  others  are  destructive' to  his  pros- 
pects, and  enemies  to  his  repose. 

The  oak  timber  in  the  royal  dock-yards,  in 
Sweden,  had  been  perforated,  and  greatly  injured ; 
the  king  sent  to  Lmnaeus,  the  father  of  Vfatural 
History,  to  trace  out  the  causeof  the  uestruction  of  the 
timber.  He  detected  the  lurking  culprit  under  the 
form  of  a  beetle,  (Lynuxy^  natnZ;,)  and  by  direct- 
ing the  timber  to  be  immersed,  during  the  time  of 
the  matsmorphosis  of  that  insect,  furnished  a  rem- 
edy which  secured  it  from  future  attacks.  *  *  * 
A  caterpillar  of  unusual  size  and  singular  form, 
made  its  appearance  on  the  trees  of  the  Lombardy 
poplar,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  about  twenty 
years  ago.  Many  idle  reports  were  circulated.  A 
dog  was  said  to  have  been  stung  by  one  of  the  cater- 
piliarB,  which  occasioned  swelling  and  death  ;  rumor 
soon  asserted  that  the  victim  was  a  child,  and  the 
newspapers  circulated  each  idlu  tale.  Now  the  work 
of  destruction  beppfi — the  axe  was  applied  to  the  or- 
namental trees  that  shaded  some  of  the  finest  streets 
of  the  village.  The  same  work  ot  extermination 
was  carriedon  at  farm-houses  and  gentlemen's  uoun- 
try  seats,  and  the  stately  poplars  were  levelled  to 
the  ground  and  burnt  The  lover  of  nature  remon- 
stiatod.  but  it  was  vain  to  contend  acauisl  the  poirw- 
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M  currant  of  prejudice.  A  little  knowledge  o^  Ai- 
tonioi^^  niifflit  liave  aatinfim)  the  dentroyeffl  ofthoee 
beautiful  works  of  ( Jod,  that  tliu  larvH  thny  ho  much 
dreaded  wm  harmlen,  and  that  it  would  aoon  as- 
•nme  •  chrysalis  form,  and  after  lying  inactive  for 
a  short  time,  would  put  on  wings  of  a  brilliant  hue, 
flit  joyously  on  the  air,  and  live  on  the  nectar  of 
flowers. 

But  an  objection  has  been  urged  against  this  study, 
which  the  lovers  of  science  are  anxiouii  to  combat, 
vie:  that  as  it  requires  death  to  be  inflicted  uimu 
its  Bubjectit,  thorofore  they  charge  uh  with  inhu- 
manity Cruelty  consists  in  torturiiif^  or  dofltroying 
•  any  livins  tiling  from  mere  wautonncHs,  without  a 
usefal  end  in  view.  The  entomologist  does  not  do 
this.  His  injects,  by  procesBcs  which  science  has 
taught  him,  are  almost  inHtantaneously  killed. 

lie  does  not  agree  with  the  sentiment  cxprosscd 
by  the  poet : 

"  Tbe  poor  l)eetle  that  w«  troatl  upon, 
In  ooqionU  mflhuioe,  tetiU  m  pang  m»  frrtwt 
As  wMn  a  giant  dl«a." 

His  knowledge  couviuces  him  that  this  coiitaiut 
more  poetry  thtn  truth.  An  examination  of  the 
internal  Hystcm  of  insects  must  convince  us,  that 
the^'  possess  less  sensibility  than  even  the  tortoise, 
which  is  known  to  walk  after  itt<  head  has  been  sep- 
arated from  his  body.  The  silk-worm  and  other  of 
the  lepidopterous  nimily,  after  being  deprived  of 
both  lef^s  and  wings,  will  not  only  depoeit  their 
eggs,  as  if  nothing  nad  occurred,  but  will  also  live 
on.  Besides  the  period  of  an  insect  life,  when  it  it 
procured  for  the  cabinet  of  the  entomologist,  ia 
almost  the  last  stage  of  its  existence.  The  butterfly 
Would  have  perished  in  a  few  dayn,  and  the  col«o|.- 
Urous  insect  would  not  long  have  Hurvived.    Let 
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it  be  ratneniberad,  too.  that  the  specimeiw  which  are 
traamired  in  the  cabinet  of  a  naturalist,  which  ha 
valueH  more  than  Kold,  and  on  which  he  thus  oon- 
fem  tt  liind  of  immortality,  by  thus  being  collected, 
have  ))een  pro8crve<l  from  rapacioun  birds,  fish,  or 
'  iiiwcta,  which  would  hoou  have  devoured  them — 
more  have  been  destroyed  in  thin  manner,  in  a 
■ingle  day,  than  have  been  collected  by  all  the  efito- 
mologiata  in  the  world. 

The  cultivation  of  troea  for  nhade  and  ornament, 
•iioald  engage  a  portion  of  our  attention,  particu- 
larly in  our  city,  where  we  can  thus  bring  perftime 
into  the  air — produce  an  agreeable  shade,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  heeltli  and  comfort  of  our  families. 

Our  vegetable  gardeiiH  might,  iwrtioularly  in  the 
winter  and  the  spring,  be  made  among  the  very  finest 
and  lucrative  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  vegetables 
which,  in  Europe,  are  rained  with  groat  care  and 
expense  in  hot  liousco,  thrive  and  nourinh  with  us 
in  the  o{)en  air. 

The  Strawlterrv,  a  fruit  that  han  alwayH  been  a 
favorite,  is  well  deserving  of  the  attention  and  en- 
couragement of  this  Society.  Home  of  them  cannot 
endure  the  heat  of  our  summer,  whilnt  others  aeem 
scarcely  affected  by  heat  and  moisturd.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  we  may  And  varieties  adapted  to 
the  soil  of  every  garden. 

The  Mulberry  tree  in  easily  eultivated — our  soil 
and  climate  are  admirably  adapted  to  its  growth. 
Some  of  those  that  were  planted  by  the  first  German 
Missionaries  at  Eboneter,  Georgia,  during  the  time 
of  Governor  Oglethorpe,  are  still  in  a  flourishing, 
condition.  The  culture  of  the  Mulberry  ought  to  be 
more  attended  to  in  our  Southern  country.  The  time 
may  not  be  far  distant,  when  the  reduced  prices  of 
cotton  may  render  the  raising  of  aUk,  particularly 
the  raw  material,  one  of  the  staples  o(  tne  Souths 
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It  ii  now  believed  that  nmiiv  portions  of  tlie 
poorait  pine-barreiM  in  our  middle  districtii,  are  ad- 
minibly  ndapteil  to  the  culture  of  the  K'^P*'-  ^f^  the 
neighhorhoo<i  uf  CliHrltMton,  many  variotieti  for  tliv 
uw  of  tlie  table  are  produced. 

The  forcMts  of  Carolina  abound  in  a  vast  variety 
of  beautiful  troeft  and  Hhrubii,  which  we  oucht  to. 
transplant  into  our  wallcH  and  ganleuM.  Is  there  a 
tree  in  the  world  more  worth)'  of  admiration  than 
oi*r  Magnolia  Grandiflora,  tlie  iniyetitic  iiutiveof  our 
woods?  Our  Azaleas,  Phlox,  Scarlet  Lobelias,  Jas- 
mines, Honeysuckles,  etc.,  give  to  the  woods  of  Car- 
olina a  charm,  which  not  only  fills  the  heart  of  the 
lover  of  nature  with  delight,  but  cau8U8  uvcn  dull- 
ness to  itause.  wimder,  and  admire. 

The  (jod  of  Nature  has  cast  our  lot  on  this  teem- 
ing earth ;  let  it  be  our  task,  to  do  all  that  in  us 
lies,  to  render  this  earth  the  abode  of  comfort  and  of 
peace. 

If  we  do  not  give  to  man  that  which  is  nroH- 
fid)le  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  we  should  re- 
member, that  every  extra  tie  and  enjoyment  makes 
a  nian'n  home  dearer  to  him.  The  vegetables  which 
he  has  raised  with  his  own  hands,  in  his  own 
garden — the  tree  and  vine  which  his  wife  and  his 
children  have  assisted  him  in  planting — the  fruits 
which  they  have  admired  ana  relished  together, 
and  the  flowers  which  they  have  reared  with 
mutual  care,  all  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  conjugal,  parental,  and  filial  love." 

In  1840,  the  Horticultural  Society  was  so  well  es- 
tablished, that  it  offered  premiums  to  competitors. 
We  hold  in  our  own  hand  two  large,  heavy  silver 
medals,  (greatly  prized  by  the  recipients).  They 
bear  the  device,^  "Fnidibua   Dtcora."     One    was 
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.    ttwartted  to  Mm.  B«ohman,  for  the  bwt  specimeoH 
^    of  indigenous  plants,  the  other  to  Rev.  John  H«ch- 
^    own,  for  the  best  specimens  of  cauliflower.  ':"^ 
Dr.  Bachman  had  also  employed  his  few  leisure  '' 
moments  in  preparing'  an    Essay  i>ntitle<l,    "The  ,';) 
MigrtUion  of  the   Birdt  of  Morth   Anierifa " — a  sub-  •! 
ject  that  had  attracted  his  attention  from  boyhood.  ■■;v^ 
The  iMipur  was  read  before  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Charleston,  March  15th.  1833.  '■; 
It  was  afterwards  published  in  one  of  the  scientific  ':^ 
fe.  Journals. 

.     We  give  a  few  extracta :  -^ 

'  ■  -1 

'*  For  age8  past,  the  migration  of  birdH  hai  beeti  a     'M 
subject  of  great  interest  to  niituralistM.     The  myste- .,  **  i!^ 
riouH  appearance  and  disappearance  of  many  species.     ^  If* 
at  different  periods  of  the  year;  the  remote  or  un-     '^ 
known  situations  to  which  they  retire ;  the  sudden     '  ;r1 
appearance  of  some  birds  in  the  spring,  after  one  or    "^  'J 
two  days  of  warm  weather,  and  thoir  eciually  sudden 
disappearance  on  the  first  cold  day  ;  all  have  con- 
duced    to   create    many    vague  and  superstitious 
notions  in  the  minds  of  the  uninformed,  and  have 
often  left  the  intelligent  student  of  nature  in  per- 
plexity and  doubt.    *     *    All  are  agreed  on  one 
point,  that  there  is  a  wide  field  open  for  inquiry 
and  observation.    The  works  of  uod,  amidst  the 
wonders  of  nature,  are  always  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion. 

Very  little  has  been  written  on*  the  migration  of 
North  American  birds ;  a  topic  probably  regarded  of 
too  little  importance  to  meet  the  research  necessary 
to  a  satisfactory  result  of  such  an  intricate  subject ; 
for  the  elucidation  of  which,  I  have  myself  possessed 
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■*     ,'■  .*-• 

■ome  dpportunitim,  by  witn«MiDg  the  migimtion  of 
birds,  in  three  very  distinct  {lortiona  of  America 

That  instinct  is  truly  myRtorious,  which,  at  partic 
ular  H(>uiH)n8  of  the  yenr,  teaches  birds  to  take  wing 
and  leave  their  native  haiintM,  purfloing  their  onward 
course,  MometinjeA  across  arms  of  the  sea,  over  moun- 
tains and  forests,  into  far  distant  countries.  It  is 
equally  surprising,  thatinany  of  them,  beginniiif 
thoir  niigratioiiH  in  Hummer,  nhould  thus  anticipate 
the  cold ;  while  others  return  from  Southern  climes, 
before  the  snows  of  the  North  have  di8aj)pcared,aDa 
whilst  winter  still  "lingers  in  the  lap  of  spring."  *  * 

Whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in  accounting 
for  tliat  mysterious  principle  called  inMind,  which 
inducoH  birds,  at  certain  seasons,  to  change  their 
ab</de,  and,  after  an  interval  of  six  months,  to  return 
to  the  neighborhood  where,  the  year  before,  thev 
reared  their  ]foupg ;  the  fact  of  these  migrations  is 
uncontrovertible,  and  the  reasons  why  they  take 

glace  are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  Those 
irds  that  migrate,  are  from  the  very  structure  of 
their  bodies,  admirably  adapted  to  rapid  and  con- 
tinued flight.  Their  feathers  are  so  light,  that  they 
float  in  the  atmosphere  for  many  hours  with  very 
little  artificial  support.  The  tubes  of  these  feather* 
are  hollow ;  the  bones  are  specifically  lighter  than 
those  of  quadrupeds ;  the  bones,  also,  are  hollow, 
and  instead  of  marrow,  are  filled  with  air.  They 
are  furnished  with  lungs  of  an  unusually  large  sice 
adhering  to  the  ribs,  and  provided  with  aorial  cells, 
insinuating  themselves  into  the  abdomen.  These, 
added  to  great  length  and  strength  of  wing,  enable 
them  with  ease  and  rapidity,  to  navigate  the  air — to 
elevate  themselves  above  the  clouds,  and  pass  from 
one  country  and  climate  to  another.  *  *  Frwn 
a  variety  of  accurate  experiments,  which  have  been 
made  at   different   periods,  it   appears  that   Hn 
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■Hawk,.the  Wild  Pigeoti,  {OolmrJM  migmtoria,)  «nA 
fleveral  species  of  Wild  Ducks,  fly  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  in  a  minute  and  a  half;  this  is  at  the  rate  of 
forty  miles  an  hour,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours.  This  would  enable  birds  to 
pass  from  Charleston  to  our  distant  northern  settle- 
ments in  a  single  day  ;  and  this  easily  accounts  for 
the  circumstance,  tliat  geese,  ducks,  and  pigeons 
have  been  taken  in  the  ^rthern  and  Eastern  l^tes, 
with  undigested  rice  in  their  crops,  which  must 
have  been  picked  up  in  the  rice  fielas  of  Carolina  or 
Georgia,  but  the  day  before.        »        *        ♦        *. 

The  story  of  the  falcon  of  Henry  II,iswellknown; 
which,  whue  iosigerly  pursuing  one  of  the  small  bus- 
tards at  Fontainebleau,  was  taken  the  following  day, 
at  Malta,  and  recognized  by  the  ring  which  she  bore. 

Swallows  fly  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute.  That 
many  birds  continue  their  migrations  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day,  may  be  easily  ascertained  from  their 
notes,  which  m  autumn  and  spring,  the  seasons  of 
their  migration,  we  often  hear  by  night.  The  great 
Whooping  Crane  scarcely  ever  pauses  in  his  migra- 
tions to  rest  in  the  Middle  Stat^.  I  have  heard  his 
hoarse  notes  as  he  was  passing  over  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  Alleghany ;  but  he  was  always  too 
high  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  This  bird  seems 
to  take  wing  from  his  usual  winter  retreats  in  the 
South,  ascends  into  the  higher  regions  of  air  (where 
lees  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  darkness,) 
and  scarcely  halts  until  be  arrives  at  his  breeding 
places,  in  or  near  the  polar  r^ions. 

Birds  migrate,  either  to  avoid  the  cold  of  winter, 
or  to  find  more  abundant  food.  I  am  induced  to 
believe  that  thelatier  is  a  stronger  principle  than  the" 
former.  •  *  *  Those  immense  numbers  of  birds 
that  feed  on  insects  and  worms,  all  migrate  to  those 
oouotries  where  they  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
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this  kind  of  food.  Tbeoe  are  the  Swallows  {Himmdo), 
the  Night  Hawk  and  the  Wbippoorwill  {OttprimtU- 
fftiM),  the  fly-catchers  and  warblere.  To  tliem,  migra- 
tion is  essential  to  the  support  «if  life.  Insects  at  tnat 
season  disappear;  the  earth  is  bound  in  frost,  or 
ooyered  over  with  snow ;  but  long  ere  that,  these 
lively  tenants  of  the  air,  have  obeyed  the  impulses 
of  a  mysterioufl  instinct,  and  have  migrate*!  to  more 
congenial  climeH. 

1^  these,  we  may  add  all  birds  that  obtain  suste- 
nance from  fresh  water  ponds  and  rivers.  These,  find- 
ing the  Northern  swampe,  brooks  and  ahores,  froeen 
over,  migrate  to  milder  r^ons,  where  tliey  can  pro- 
cure suiUble  food.  Those  that  gain  a  subsistence 
from  the  sea,  are  not  obliged  to  migrate,  as  the 
Qulls,  Petrels  and  Puffins,  etc.  In  addition  to  their 
warm  covering,  they  are  supplied  with  sacs,  con- 
taining an  oleagenous  substance,  with  which  they 
lubricate  their  leathers,  thus  rendering  them  im- 
pervious to  moisture.  While  floating  on  the  surfooe 
of  the  water,  they  often  draw  up  their  feet  beneath 
their  warm  covering  of  down,  and  thus  every  part 
of  their  body  is  protected  from  the  influence  of  the 
cold. 

There  is  another  circumptauce  that  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  with  regard  to  the  capacity 
of  birds  to  endura  cold.  A  large  mass  of  air  pene- 
trates the  lungs  and  all  the  aenal  sacs  and  canals  of 
the  bird,  thus  increasing  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
propelling  the  tide  of  circulation  with  great  rapidity. 
The  pulsation  can  scarcely  be  counted,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bodies  is  as  high  as  106°  Fahrenheit — 
the  heat  of  the  body  enables  them  to  bear  with  ease, 
the  rigorous  cold  in  the  distant  north,  and  in  the 
elevated  regions  of  the  air.  ^  *  I  have  seen 
wild  pigeons  in  immense  flocks  in  Canada,  in  the 
coldest  winters,  when  the  thermometer  was  below 
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xero.    It  JH  to  b«  remarked,  that  the  previous  an-      ;^ 
tumn  had  produced  an  abundance  of  beech-nuts  ."■■■ 
and  buck -wheat — their  favorite  food  ;  and  that  the 
ground  was  not  yet  covered  with  snow.     It  is  onl^*   . 
when  the  forests  of  the  West  have  failed  in  their    ; 
usual  supply  of  mast  and  berries,  that  the  wild 
pigeons  come  among  us,  to  claim  a  share  of  the 
acorns  and  berries  of  our  woods,  and  the  refuse  grains 
scadered  over  our  rice  fields. 

When  the  period  of  migration  arrives,  birds 
evince  an  uncontrollable  restfessnesss  of  disposition, 
as  if  conscious  that  an  important  undertaking  was 
at  band.  I  have  kept  in  my  aviary,  robins,  finches 
and  orioles,  that  had  been  procured  when  young  at  / 
the  North,  and  no  sooner  aid  the  Spring,  (the  time 
of  migration)  arrive,  than  they  exhibits,  by  their 
constant  fluttering,  a  disposition  to  escape,  and  the 
moment  this  was  atfectea,  they  flew  ofl^,  not  to  the 
South  or  West,  but  as  directly  in  the  line  of  migra- 
tion, as  if  guided  by  a  compass.  These  are  facts  of 
which  the  humblest  person  may  inform  himself, 
but  which  neither  our  wisdom,  nor  .our  philosophy, 
can  explain. 

The  lover  of  nature  who,  iu  the  seasons  of  the 
migrations  of  birds,  sees  flock  after  flock  passing 
over  his  head,  all  day  long,  or  witnesses  the  wrens, 
bluebirds  and  creepers,  stopping  just  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  seize  a  worm  or  an  insect;  if  he  listens  at 
night  will  hear  unusual  sounds.  The  single  sharp 
note  of  the  rice-bird  repeated  all  around  him,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  crake  of  the  snipe,  resembling  the 
grating  of  a  wheel,  repeated  at  long  intervals ;  and 
uie  Woodcock  {Seolopax  miitor),  wheels  around  him  ;  , 
uttering  notes  like  the  loud  ticking  of  a  watch,  so  '-  . 
rapidly'  repeated,  that  they  cannot  be  counted. 
The  bird  ascends  higher  and  still  higher  in  the  air, 
like  the  lark  of  Europe,  till  he  seems  to  have  risen    ' 
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above  the  clouds,  when,  stiddenly  h\n  voice  is  hush- 
ed, and,  in  zigzag  lines,  he  deHcends  rapidly  to  the 
earth,  and  alights  near  the  spot  from  Mrlnnce  he  arose. 
This  is  repeated  for  several  successivis  evenings,  and 
at  early  dawn,  till,  suddenly,  he  begins  his  annual 
migration  and  is  seen  no  more.  The  Yellow-crown- 
ed and  Night  Herons  utter  their  hoarse  croak  as 
they  pass  high  and  rapidly  on ;  and  at  a  still  greaier 
distance  is  heard  the,  not  unmusical,  cry  of  the  Can- 
ada gooee.  In  the  mean  time  the  Rails,  Owhi, 
Thrushes,  Warblers,  and  many  other  birds,  glide 
silently  by  the  observer,  like  npirits  of  the  air;  and> 
without  Ming  superstitious,  there  comes  over  him  a 
sensation  of  admiration  and  fear ;  and  he  feels  the 
truth  of  the  language  of  inspiration,  "  Oreat  and 
marveUotu  are  Thy  worh,  Lord  God  Almighty." 

The  arrival  and  departifre  of  birds,  affords  a 
pretty  sure  indication  of  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  the  advance  of  the  seasons.  Living  constantly 
:■.  in  the  air,  and  exposed  to  all  its  variations,  they  be- 
come, either  from  instinct  or  habit,  acquainted  with 
the  changes  of  tlie  atmosphere,  with  the  winds  and 
seasons.  When  the  well  known  notes  of  the  Whip-- 
poorwill  are  heard,  the  farmer  is  reminded  that  the 
time  for  planting  corn  is  at  hand.  The  Fish-hawk's 
return  to  the  rivers  of  the  North,  is  regarded  by  the 
fisherman  as  a  proof  that  the  season  for  taking  shad 
has  arrived.  When  the  Swallow  appears,  the  dan- 
ger of  frost  is  believed  to  be  over ;  the  Cuckoo  of 
Europe  is  hailed  by  the  old  and  young,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  return  of  Spring, 

,.    .-"  Sweet  Wrd,  thy  bower  la  ever  gieen, 
Thy  aky  ia  ever  clear ; 
Thou  ban  no  aorrow  In  thy  aong,    .         . ,  f* 
No  winter  in  thy  year."  .;'        1' 

The  inhabitants  of  our   Middle  and    Northern 
States  should  feel  equally  interested  aud  pleased 
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when  they  hear  the  noft  nnd  melodious  noten 
of  the  bluebird,  the  robin,  and  the  wood-thrush, 
reminding  them  that  "  the  WirUer  i$  jnut  and  gone, 
and  the  time  of  the  nngim  bird  luu  come." 

Previous  to  a  storm  the  birds  give  indications  of 
its  approach.  Our  Vultures  in  great  numbers  rise 
in  circles  till  tiiey  are  almgi^Jnst  in  the  region  of  the  . 
oloads,  the  stormy  Pefifm  ^ThltuKidnma  WUmmii, 
Son.)  crowd  in  great  Aiurabers  around  vessels,  and 
follow  in  their  wake,  fULif  seeking  the  protection  of 
man ;  the  Seagulls  and  iVns  make  the  sliorefl  re-echo 
with  their  hoarse,  clamorous  notes,  and  the  Barred- 
owl  ^Slrix  nsbtdota)  utters  his  funereal  cries  eVen  in 
the  day.  But  when  fine  weather  is  about  to  return, 
the  whole  scene  is  changed,  and  every  hedge,  copse,  * 
and  grove  is  rendered  vocal,  and  the  whole  feath- 
ered tribe  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  anticipation  of 
bright  skies  and  sunnv  days. 

My  subject  is  far  from  exhausted,  but  I  am  ad- 
monished to  bring  these  desultory  remarks  to  a 
olose.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  throwing  even  a  ray 
of  light  upon  that  which  has  hitherto  appeared 
mysterious  in  nature ;  or  if  I  have  been  enabled  to 
awaken,  in  a  single  mind,  a  sentiment  of  admiration 
and  gratitude  to  that  superintending  Providence 
who  teaches  the  stork  in  the  heavens  to  know  her 
appointeii  time,  and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and 
the  swallow  to  know  the  time  of  their  coming,  I  shall 
feel  doubly  recompensed  for  those  pleasing  studies 
of  nature  which  have  enabled  me  to  ofrer  these  - 
mnarks. 

The  farther  we  pursue  this  subject,  the  more  we 
flhall  be  convincen  that  in  nature  there  is  a  wise 
arrangement  which  governs  instinct  and  action,  and 
which  creates  being,  beauty,  and  happiness.  The 
laws  by  which  the  whole  system  of  nature  is  gov-  ■ 
«fiMd,  are  equally  nmple  aod  miyestic,^  an4  fuct 


equally  visible  in  the  minuteet,  as  well  as  in  the 
most  B^upendous  of  Qod's  works.  From  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  tho  system  of  nature  by  which  we 
are  surrounued,  the  mind  is  sensibly  led  to  admire 
and  adore  the  mighty  Cause — the  Fountain  of  wis- 
dom and  perfection,  the  Unseen  but  Everpresent, 
Who  is  the  source  of  all  matter,  mind  and  modes 
of  existence. 

The  temple  of  nature,  wide  and  wonderful  as  it  is, 
stands  ever  open,  inviting  all  to  enter  anjl  learn 
lessons  which  are  calculate  not  only  to  elNighten 
the  mind,  but  to  improve  the  heart.  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  science  and-  philosophy  should  be  to  lead  to 
the  altar  of  the  benevolent  Author  of  all  things, 
and  to  make  all  our  experience  and  knowledge  sud- 
servient  to  His  grand  designs. 
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CHAPTER  IX.  , 

18  32   TO   18  35.  • 

Labors  in  Natural  History. 
Lvrmi  TO   auuubo!!    akd  rh  sonh— Kcccnsm.  labomi  im 

■OTANY  AND  MATVIAL  RinORY — AMKDOTB  Of  OntLU  THK 
WITHU>IA*riC  BOTAHin— THB  VISIT  OF  AUDUBON  AND  Wn 
rAMILT— MS.  BOWABD  HABBIB,  OP  MOKSnTOWN,  N.  t.—h 
MIQVr  WITH  THB  BCirrBM    AT  UBBIITT  HALL. 

To  AuDOBOir: 

Charleston,  January  20th,  1833. 

My  Dear  Fkiknd  :  For  some  weeks  I  have 
been  unwell,  and  for  a  few  days  in  bed.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to-day,  as  I  am  up  again,  to  amuse  myself  in 
writing  to  you. 

Your  last  lett'^r  required  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to 
decipher  it,  all  pothooks ;  you  must  have  taken  leS' 
sons  '  from  some  new-&ngled  writing-master  in 
Yankee-town,  who  has  tauj^ht  you  to  nlace  the 
letters,  as  Henry  Ward  sometimes  does  his  oirds  in  a 
basket — heads  to  tails  and  cromwise.     *     •     ♦     * 

Now  for  a  rambling  letter  about  birds.  I  have 
not  used  a  gun  moro  than  once  this  winter,  but, 
hope  to  do  so  again — when  I  regain  my  health.  Dr. 
Strobel  has  gone  to  Sinelml — a  portion  of  Florida 
where  you  have  never  been.  Leitner,  the  Botanist, 
leaves  here  on  an  expedition  to  Florida.  Many  of 
us  have  subscribed  in  shares,  to  receive  the  amount 
of  our  subscriptions  in  any  collections  in  Natural 
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nisUiry  that  we  may  desire.  My  nephew,  Dr. 
Martin  Lee.  haH  lately  returned  from  Alabama, 
'Where  fie  expects  to  settle  as  physician  and  planter. 
He  informs  me  of  a  very  large  Hare  in  that  Sta^. 
living  in  the  swamps;  and  also,  speaks  of  a  large 
brown  Squirrel.  I  have  just  given  him  some 
arsenic,  as  ho  starts  to-morrow  morning,  and  he  will 

send  us  on  every  thing  that  he  conceives  to  l)e  new. 

*  *  «  «  *  «  « 

Before  I  forget  it,  you  cannot  form  an  idea  how 
ACcepUble  u  couple  of  skins  of  the  "  Variable  Hare," 
would  be  to  me.  I  have  already  added  one  Hare  to 
the  Fauna  of  the  United  States — hope  to  add  another 
very  soon,  and  I  want  the  skin  of  your  Northern 
one  to  make  comparisons. 

Henry  Ward  is  still  at  >Santcc ;  ho  has  set  up  a 
number  of  Ducks  and  Hawks,  together  with  a  Deer. 
Turiccy,  Eagle,  etc.  He  goes  next  week  to  Ihe  sea- 
shore for  (lulls  and  Sea-ducks — as  yet,  he  has  found 
nothing  even  rare. 

Our  wiiit«r  has,  as  yet.  been  moderate,  and  we 
have  not  had  the  usual  Northern  birds. 

I  should  not  like  you  to  publish  a  single  error,  if 
you  can  avoid  it,  ana  therefore  express  my  fears  that 
the  "  Blue-headeti  Pigeon,"  may  not  frocjuent  any  of 
the  Florida  Keys.  I  have,  as  yet,  found  no  one  who 
ever  saw  them  there ;  and,  as  you  did  not  kill  any  of 
.  the  birds,  you  might  possibly  have  been  mistaken— 
your  reputation  is  worth  more  than  a  dozen  new 
species  of  birds.  But,  oh  !  if  C-aptaih  Day,  with  his 
"  Revenue  Cutter,"  could  be  sent  round  to  the 
Pacitic,  what  a  harvest  would  be  in  store  for  you. 

I  rejoice  at  the  success  of  your  work  in  Europe 
and  America ;  if  you  live  to  complete  it  in  the  same 
style  in  which  it  nas  been  commenced,  there  will  be 
fame  for  you  and  your  children. 

I  have  been  trying  to  send  sister  Maria's  dn^wings 
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together  with  a  few  bird-skins  to  you  by  land,  but 
no  opportunity  oifera ;  and,  an  she  has  only  one  more 
to  draw,  I  flhall  nend  them  by  water. 

Tell  your  kind  son,  John,  to  show  his  gowl  will 
tc  me  by  putting  me  up  a  few  bird-skinti.  I  am 
told  that  he  does  not.  particularly  like  bird-skin- 
ning; tell  him  that  he  might  have  a  worse  em- 
ployment. How  great  a  blessing  is  a  wife  and  sons, 
if  they  are  clever.  T  fancy  you  like  a  king  giving 
general  orders  in  your  old  a^,  and  your  family, 
like  Ministers  of  State,  executing  them.  *  *  * 
T  hftve  hardly  room  left  to  add  my  name  and  to  say 
that,  I  am,  your  friend,  J.  B. 

John  Audubon  sends  the  skins  and  writes  his 
first  letter  to  his  future  father-in-law.  We  give  the 
reply. 

To  John  W,  AuDUBOK : 

Oharlbston,  February  28th,  1833. 

I  received  your  welcome  letter,  and  before  I  had 
time  to  answer  it,  your  generous  present  arrived. 
I  write  this  evening  to  thank  ^ou,  in  great-sinccritv', 
for  this  act  of  attention  and  kind  remembrance.  To 
show  you  how  much  I  prise  the  bird-skins,  let  me 
assure  you,  that  I  had  not  a  single  one  in  i^v  col- 
lection of  the  kind  you  sent,  and,  some  of  the  birds, 
I  had  never  seen.  I  have  examined  them  over  and 
over  afi^in ;  I  have  labelled  them  all ;  and  they  will 
always  remind  me  of  the  father  and  son  to  whom  I 
am  under  many  obligations.  You  sent  me  one  more 
bird  than  your  list  specified— the  Oolden-E^ed  Duck — 
I  suppose  tu  show,  that  a  generous  man  will  do 
more  tlian  he  promisee. 

r  hojpe  that  it  will  give  no  offence  to  old  Mr. 
Jostle,  if  I  just  add,  that  notwithstanding  his  elegant 
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4ef^)er-filtUi,  his  son  writes  a  somewhat  better  hand 
than  he  does  I'.iraself.  There  is  room,  however,  for 
improvement  in  nil  of  us,  and  the  time  may  come, 
when  he  may  be  so  superior  in  that  department,  as 
to  set  up  a  patent  Writing  School,  to  teach  the  whole 
^'system  in  one  leutmi,  and  perhape,  by  that  time,  / 
may  do  the  same  in  drawing. 

You  certainly  underrate  your  talents  as  a  stuffer 

of  birds— indeed,  they  are  the  best  skins  I  have  in 

my  poseeRsion,  and  I  onl  v  wish  that  I  could  do  them 

as  well — even  Henry  Ward  acknowledges  that  you 

■  are  his  erjual  in  this  art. 

I  am  anxious  to  feel  myself  at  home  in  every  part 
of  Omithol(^v,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  review  my 
old  friend's  ''Second  Volume."  In  two  or  three 
weeks  we  will  know  the  result  of  the  agitations  of 
Nullifying  brethren — for  weal  or  for  woe ;  and  should 
Aftairs  terminate  favorably,  I  shall  be  able  to  go  on 
with  a  little  more  spirit,  m  my  studies  of  Natural 
.  History. 

Yes!  I  am  alwaya  ready  with  or  without  book,  to 
fulfil  my  pledge,  and  many  a  poor  fellow  has  found 
to  his  cost,  that  I  can  tie  a  mot  that  no  Jaek-knijt 
can  sever. 
^  What  chance  is  there  of  my  ever  shaking  you  by 
the  hand?  Will  the  flowers  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer be  over,  before  I  obtain  even  a  promise? 

Tell  your  good  father,  that  if  he  is  not  too  tired  of 
my  long  letters,  he  will  hear  from  me,  perhaps,  too 
«oon.  In  tilith,  when  I  am  dull,  (and  I  never  have 
known  what  low  spirits  were,  till  I  witnessed  the 
heart  burnings  of  political  strife),  I  begin  to  write 
a  letter  to  my  old  friend.  Jostle,  and  after  two  or 
•    three  lines,  all  care  and  sorrow  are  forgotten. 

Perhaps,  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  make  one 
otlier  request  about  bird -skins,  after  your  'generos- 
ity ;  yet  I  would  add  a  list  of  Northern  biros  that  I 
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cannot  set  h«re,  not  that  I  wfah  you  to  put  younelf 
to  one  dollar's  expenao,  or  any  unneceosary  trouble. 
But,  I  have  thousht.  that  when  two  good  shots 
crack  over  the  biros  right  and  left,  vou  may  now 
and  then  come  across  one  that  would  suit  me — that 
old  Jostle  may  not  want,  and  that  young  Jostle  may 
not  find  of  too  unpleasant  a  savor  to  skin.  I  only 
say,  ffihey  eome  in  your  way,  remember  me ;  if  I  never 
receive  a  single  one  more,  I  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain. Now  what  in  return  shall  I  do  for  you  in  the 
way  of  Bkins  ?  This  is  the  land  of  Cranes,  will  they 
be  of  any  use  ? 

Just  ask  your  father,  whether  he  rememberH 
Ohisplm's  Poud — when  I  missed,  I  always  had  for 
an  excuse,  that  my  ^un  ivat  too  short,  and  when  he' 
did  so,  he  always  Haid  that  the  Cranes  were  a  qwtrUr 
(/  a  mile  off.  We  are  all  well.  Our  best  respects  to 
your  parentH ;  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from 

you.  J.  B. 

''-■'■ 

To  Aitoubom: 

Charlbitok,  January  23d,  1833. 

My  dear  Audubon — In  most  cases  I  have  to  apoU 
Qgiie  to  my  correspondents,  for  m^  neglect  in  writ- 
ing ;  I  must  now  apologize  for  writing  so  often.  In 
fact,  I  have  been  seriously  sick,  and  mend  slowly.  I 
want  something  to  amuse  me,  and  while  1*  am 
writing  to  you  my  mind  is  cheered,  and  T  can.  al- 
most fancy  myself  enjoyine  over  again,  the  happy 
hours  we  spent  together — they  were,  the  happiest  of 
my  life.  Do  you  not  remember,  as  if  it  were  yeeter- 
Amv,  with  what  triumph  we  brought  home  the  first 
"  Blue  Herons?"  With  what  a  shout  we  made  the 
forest  echo,  when  we  picked  up  the  "  Yellow-crown- 
ed Heron,"  which  vou  were  so  anxious  to  draw;  and 
how  we  rejoiced  when,  after  taking  so  wide  a  tour 
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over  the  "  Charleston  Bridee,"  we,  at  last  found  out 
where  the  "  White  C'ranes  fed ;  how  you  cheated 
me  out  of  a  shot;  and  how  we  hung  up  the  fellows 
by  thoir  long  neckn  on  the  bushes. 

I  am  very  much  gratifie<l  Ut  hear  by  yours  of  the 
llth,  inat,  that  your  son  Victor  arrived  safely  and 
that  he  is  doing  well  in  England ;  and  that  your 
work  is  nrospering.  You  are  aware  that  I  haVe  al- 
ways haa  some  fears  that  your  work,  (so  very  expen- 
ftive),  might  embarrasH  you  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view.  Your  son  being  an  active  man  and  acquaint- 
ed with  business,  may  be  of  immense  service  to  you. 
If  pecuniary  difficulties  are  overcome,  (and  I  trust 
that  they  will  be  by  active  exertions,)  your  work 
may  be  completed,  even  though  you  should  not  live 
to  give  it  a  finishing  hand.  In  a  very  short  time, 
you  will  have  drawn  the  greater  part  of  the  known 
American  Birds,  and  you  have  very  judiciously 
and  carefully  written  their  habits.  There  are  many 
who  can  put  them  together  in  histories.  Since  your 
last  visit  to  England,  you  have  done  wonders.  The 
drawings  you  have  made,  and  the  information  col- 
lected from  Florida,  Carolina,  Labrador  and  New 
England,  are  invaluable.  No  Ornithologist  in  the 
world  has  omoyed  all  the  advantages  which  you 
have  possessed. 

When  I  spoke  of  your  ohdinaey,  I  meant  it  as  a 
compliment,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  understood 
me ;  and  yet  you  are  not  as  obstinate  as  your  pred- 
ecessor, Wilson,  who  was  ready  to  quarrel  with  a 
man  because  he  differed  from  him  m  opinion.  I 
liked  Wilson  because  he  studied  nature ;  I  like  you 
because  you  ^ve  theory  to  the  dogs ;  because  you 
give  to  the  opinions  of  others  just  as  much  as  they 
are  worth ;  biecause  you  will  examine  and  judge  for 
yourself,  and  because  you  study,  where  every  Natu- 
ralist ought,  in  the  wide  field  of  Nature.  How  differ- 
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eiit  is  her  teaching  to  that  exprcflmd  by  men  in 

Kcneral.  I  have  read  the  »peculationH  uf  men,  I 
ave  li8t«ned  to  the  tales  of  the  ignorant  traveler, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  tliere  were  defects  in  all  the  works 
of  God.  Then  I  have  turned  to  the  fieldH  and  woods  ;^ 
to  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  sea ;  and  I  perceive<l 
that  all  was  order,  harmony,  and' beauty,  and  I  have 
acknowledge<l  that  all  the  defects  were  in  the  short- 
sightcdness  of  man.    ♦•♦•*, 

That  you  will  be  obliged  to  beigin  with  the  "  Water 
Birds,"  after  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Land  Birds'- 
is  finished,  is  an  event  that  I  conceive  inevitable. 
It  will  take  man  v  years  to  finish  your  work.  Before 
that  time  a  number  of  land  birds  will  be  discovered 
which  are  now  unknown.  What  land  birds  may  not 
be  found  in  Florida,  along  the  borders  of  Mexico  and 
the  Pacific!  I  am  also  inclined  to  believe  that  you 
may  yet  wish  to  include  the  birds  of  Canada.  Under 
any  circumstances,  you  cannot  possibly  include  all 
•your  land  birds  in  two  volumes;  but,  surely,  your 
subscribers  would  rather  have  a  perfect  woric  in  the 
manner  propose*!,  that  have  some  poot  mortem 
publication  like  Ord's  supplement  volume  to  Wil- 
son, in  which  the  reader  nas  to  lament,  at  everv 
step,  that  the  author  had  not  lived  to  save  his  work 
from  the  murderous  hands  of  a  friend. 

I  scarcely  know  what  answer  to  give  to  your  ques- 
tions— soliciting  advice  with  reganl  to  your  travels 
in  the  Spring;  but  I  will  say  something  to  convince 
you  that  I  have  thought  on  the  subject.  The  only 
reasons  why  a  visit  to  the  coast  of  Ijabrador  might 
be  advisable,  is,  that  you  may  be  able  to  complete 
your  dissertations  ou  the  habits  of  the  Ducks,  Gulls, 
etc.  This  would  certainly  enable  you  to  say  more 
with  regard  to  the  habits  of  our  water  birds,  than 
has  ever  been  written  before ;  for  it  cannot  be  dis- 
guised that  little,  as  yet,  is  known  of  water  biidi 
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and  their  historicfl  are  just  an  intoreeting,  if  properly 
investigated,  (u  those  of  the  land  birds.  *  *  * 
If  your  vifiit  to  Labrador  is  indiapensable,  you 
hail  better  go  in  the  Spring.  Florida  has  not  yet 
been  aufRciently  explonMi.  I^itner,*  and  others, 
who  are  on  the  look  out,  may  enable  you  to  procure 
additional  treasures  from  that  interesting  portion  of 
our  country.  Austin  Settlement,  although  not  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  is  yet  settled  by  our  peo- 
ple; there  you  might  travel  in  safety  and  obtain 
many  new  birds  from  Mexico.  *  *  *  I  do  not  wi^h 
you  to  go  .to  the  Pacific,  but  when  you  go,  he  as  well 
prenar^  as  you  were  on  your  visit  to  Florida ;  so 
witn  a  company.  *  ^  *  A  faithful  search  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Pacific  and  the  bunks  of  the  (Columbia, 
and  the  valleys  wuBst  of  the  Pacific,  ought  to  take 
two  years,  or  at  least  not  under  twelve  months. 
There  is  a  passage  by  canoes  into  the  Northern 
Ijakue,  but  tnere  is  scarcely  a  resting  place;  the 
traders  suffer  sadly,  and  they  wouUl  not  stop  to  lei 
you  kill  even  a  "  Bird  of  Paradise."  I  hope  to  live 
to  hear  you  tell  many  a  good  yam  alx)ut  your  ad- 
ventures in  the  land  of  the  "  Black  Foot  Indian  " 
and  the  "  Ori»ly  Bear ; "  yet,  l)efore  this,  let  .your 
mind  be  made  easy  by  finishing  your  tvork  as  far  as 
it  can  be  done.  You  see  I  have  come  to  no  conclu- 
sion ;  but  I  dare  not  be  more  particular. 

Friend  Audubon,  how  many  Gulls  have  you 
drawn  ?  the  number  in  Bonaparte  startles  me.  *  * 
Your  last  birds,  like  the  leaves  of  the  Sibyl,  will  be 
roo^t  valuable,  because  they  will  be  hard  to  obtain. 

'Dr.  Leitner  waa  an  enll«hten«d,  hiriily  educated  and 
idUlAil  German  phyaioian,  wEo  afterwaraa  aooompanied  an 
expedlttoD  aentio  Florida  by  the  United  8tatea  to  keep  tbe 
Indians  in  obeolt.  The  Mvagea  tcmk  Dr.  Leitner**  iioaJp  aa 
a  trophy— tbe  dead  body  waa  not  recovered.  His  death 
waa  a  loM  to  aoieuoe  and  humanity,  a«  well  a«  to  Mendahlp 
and  liiiidred. 


8m  Inrir  I  have  ran  on — are  you  not  glad  that 
my  sheet  ih  filled  ? 

Bent  r&ii>«ct8  to  wife  and  your  son  John,  in  which      ^.j 
I  am  (Uwaya  joined  by  my  family.  ;l 

Your  friend,         .1.  B. 


To  Audubon,  dikkctkd  to  Nkw  Yoek  City. 

Charlbbton,  March  13th,  1833. 

My  dear  Audubon  :  I  received  your  very  affection- 
ate^letter  a  few  days  ago,  informing  mc  of  the  Hafe 
arrival  of  the  box  containing  Sister  Maria's  draw- 
ings, Ac.  I  feel  grateful  for  the  expressions  of  es- 
teem and  friendship  which  your  letter  contains — 
allow  me  to  add,  that  my  family  and  myself  receive 
no  letters  which  are  more  welcome,  and  none  ard 
read  with,  more  avidity  than  yours.  And,  now,  since 
there  is  a  probability  that  our  corresjiondence  will, 
in  some  degree,  be  interrupted  in  conso<}uence  of 
your  contemptated  visit  to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  a 
selfish  feeling  almost  induces  me  to  wish  that  you 
might  change  your  mind  and  remain  nearer  to*  us. 
But  there  is  so  much  interest  thrown  around  one 
who  undertakes  a  long  and  dangerous  journey  or 
voyage,  that  he  seems  to  rise  in  importance,  and 
seems  to  awaken  a<lditional  affection,  in  proportion 
to  his  dangers,  and  the  length  of  his  aosence.  I 
must  then  say,  in  God's  name — Go,  and  may  success 
attend  you. 

Sister  Maria  feels  grateful  to  you  for  your  too  flat- 
tering opinion  of  her  efforts.  I  take  it,  however,  as 
a  compliment  to  iny»elf,  inasmuch  as  though  I  did 
wot  Wiethe  brush,  I  occasionally  gave  acii'uv  generally ; 
however,  after  the  drawings  werefinitiied.  In  Answer 
to  the  question,  did  she  execute  the  drawings  ?  I 
have  omv  to  say,  "all  Ut(U  ahe  did  not  do,  were  done 
by  ifour  humble  ttervant." 


'\ 
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Friend  Audubon,  it  will  aave  me  a  long  letter  of 
empty,  dry  deecriptionH,  to  Hay  to  you  that  the  only 
tliree'birds  which  you  have  in  Maria'H  drawingH,  and 
of  which  you  have  not  seen  tiie  originals,  were 
ehipr>e<I  two  days  ago  on  board  of  the  Saluda  packet 
for  New  York — iinuit  iia  chanw  if  the  vessel  doe»» 
not  oiitsail  this'  letter,  li^'^ven  our  roads  have  de- 
clared for  "Nullification."  You  will  now  have  all 
the  skins  l>efore  you— judge  for  youself,  and  amend 
Maria's  drawings,  if  you  wish;  but,  when  this  is 
done,  have  pity  on  me,  and  Hend  the  three  last  birds 
of  the  Nyltiia  back  again ;  or  else  the  "rhilosupliical 
Bocietv  may  think  that  a  certain  Parson  and  Cu«' 
rater  does  not  know  the  diflferetice  between  meum  and 
tuum. 

Well,  friend  "  Jostle,"*  the  new  birds  have  made 
you  scratch  your  head — I  fancv  I  see  you  rummaging 
up  some  of  the  n^lected  lumber  in  the  store-house 
or  that  capacious  brain  of  yours — you  have  more  ex- 
perience than  your  poor  friend,  but  I  think,  when 
your  letter  comes,  it  will  tell  me  that  1  was  not  far 
from  the  mark  in  the  tirst  four  birds  that  1  described 
and  that  the  other  three  can  only  be  known  by  a 
cum|)arisun  with  the  stuflfed  specimens  of  birds 
which  they  represent.  *         *  *        *         * 

O,  this  abomihablo  Synopsis !  It  is  only  calculated 
to  confuse.  Have  you  seen  specimens  of  these  birds  ? 
May  not  Cooper,  of  New  York,  have  them  ?  or  may 
not  "Bonaparte's  Vol.  of  Water  Birds"  be  so  &r 
underway,  tw  to  enable  you  to  make  comparison  ? 

All  beg  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you  and 
yorfrs. Your  friend, J.  B^ 

*After  Audubon's  flmt  visit  to  Cbarlwton,  we  find  th* 
name  "Old  Jostle"  applied  by  John  Baehman  to  bl«  flriend 
J.  J.  Audubon,  and  Young  Jostle  to  his  ion  John,  or  Joctle 
Nu.  1,  and  to  Mr.  Victor  Audubon,  Joatle  No.  2.  Thoae 
wbooould  have  given  the  origin  of  tbeae  names  have  paand 
away. . 
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Cmarlestok,  8ei)ten)bcr,  14th,  1833. 

Hail !  my  old  Friend,  all  tiail !  llealth,  succchh 
and  happinem,  attend  you — the  winds,  the  waveH, 
the  hoavens  and  fortune,  have  all  smiled  on  you. 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  to  the  homes  and  hearts 
of  your  friends !  Long  may  you  be  spared  to  be  the 
honored  instrument  of  giving  to  the  world  the 
figures  and  the  biography  of  that  beautiful  feathered 
race,  that  seem  to  ncknowledge  you  alone  as  worthy 
of  commemorating  their  forms  and  their  hintories. 
Your  letter  from  Halifax  has  made  me  quite  happy. 
I  am  like  a  boy  that  has  just  heard  of  a  month's 
holiday.  I  have  iust  read  your  letter  aloud  at  the 
dinner  table — all  ejoiced,  and  even  my  old  mother, 
was  much  interested ;  all,  even  to  the  youngest, 
aend  their  good  wishes,  respects  and  love  to  you. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  new  discoveries.  *  • 
I  long— long  to  see  these  new  specimens.  A  Parus  ! 
a  Finch  !  a  Muscicapa ! — where  doen  the  last  bird  go 
to  in  winter  ?  A  new  Rat !  a  new  Bat ! — Go<l  bless 
us !  I  am  almost  crazy '.  I  am  glad  that  Harlan  is 
off — for  now  I  shall  come  in  for  the  four-footed 
beasts. 

There  is  scarcely  any  u«e  in  beginning  with  my 

{rarns  in  this  letter.  I  proceed  to  the  subject — this 
ift  nearest  my  heart.  Y^ou  must  {w^  me  a  visit 
this  autumn :  vou  must  just  pay  me  a  visit.  Bring, 
if  vuu  can,  the  wife  and  son;  you  shall  all  Im> 
welcome — doubly  so ;  but  you,  I  must  see.  You 
cannot  go  to  Florida — there  is  no  use  to  go  in  the 
winter;  you  must  flnish  your  next  volume  of 
bicwraphy.  Stay  in  the  Atlantic  States  this  winter, 
and  wlien  the  Blue  Bird  carols  his  earliest  son^  in 
Spring — then  off  to  Florida,  Arkansas,  or  the  Pacific. 
I  snail  write  you  again  in  a  couple  of  days. 
Remember  me  to  young  Jostle. 

y<Hir  friend,  I.  tk. 


116  John  Batsman, 

The  invitation  waa  accepted  by  Audubon  and  his 
«on.  John  Waterhouse  Audubon. 
,,^\  We  find  many  letters  during  this  next  year  (1834), 
<|>V  from  botanists,  especially  from  Oemler,  an  enthusias- 
|u  tie  Qerman,  at  that  time  residing  in  Savannah,  Qa. 
h.  ■  Bachman  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion  they  were 
I' ''botanizing  together;  hia  companion  strayed  away* 
^ '  ^and  at  length  he  discovered  him,  on  his  knees,  thank- 
fl'  ing  Ood  that  he  has  found  a  new  plant. 

Dr.  Harlan  and  Charles  Pickering,  of  Philadel- 
phia, were  already  among  his  correspondents  in 
L :   America,  and  letters  from  scientists  in  England  and 
Germany,  all  attest  to  his  suo^ssful  labors  in  Giotany. 
Natural  History,  etc. 
:\.,\    Dr.  Harlan  wrote  in  1834 : 
-i;       I  am  honored .  by  placing  you  among  the  most 
^.j  favored    of  my    correspondonte,    and   feel  myself 
I'    abundantly  indebted  to  you  for  the  interesting  facts 
^^t';«nd  valuable  hints  contained  in  your  last.    Excuse 
;      the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  reading  several  extracts 
I  {/to  the  "  American  Philosophical  Society,"  at  its  last 
|\    meeting.    Your  letter  attracted  much  attention,  and 
i::y  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion.    I  found  that 
,,j,  you    were    already  very  favorably  known  to  Dr. 
'"  Vaugn,  and  other   members.     I  shall  not  fail  to 
proHt  by  your  observations  in  ray  next  edition  df 
the  "  Fauna  Americana." 
In  1835,  Audubon  was  in  Europe,  publishing  his 
i.  "  Birds  of  America,"  while  Bachman  was  at  homo 
closely  studying,  in  his  hours  of  recreation,  the  skull 
and  the  habits  of  the  BuEzard  and  Alligator. 
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The  fri^da  hftd  much  to  communioate  to  each 
other.  Occamonally,  Bachman  discovered  a  plant 
or  bird  that  had  not  been  described,  and  tnutual  ft- 
joioingB  followed. 

He  wrote  enthuaaatically  to  his  friend : 

•         *  ■ 

Mv  Dear  Audubon— "Your  Second  Volume  is 
decidedly  superior  to  the  first — it  is  indeed  beauti- 
fal.  The  platm  of  the  Water  Birds  do  you  cr^it.  I 
zejoice  over  them.  You  will  reap  lame,  if  not 
wealth.  Friend  Audubon,  you  must  not  praise  me 
so  much  in  your  articles.  I  give  you  fair  warning. 
I  have  no  objection  to  being  referred  to  with  rega^ 
to  the  habits  of  soin^  biras,  but,  anything  more, 
will  induce  me  to  score  you  well         •         •         • 

Your  references  to  your  learned  friend  John  Bael^ 
nuMi,  D.  D.,  are  ail  humbug." 

In  September  1836,  a  mild  form  of  cholera  was 
prevailing  in  Charleston.  Audubon  had  just  re- 
turned from  Europe  to  America. 

Charleston,  Sept  14th,  1836. 

My  good  old  friend — How  greatly  do  we  rejoice  to 
hear  of  your  and  John's  safe  arrival  in  America ; 
although  not  a  Praahet,  you  predicted  the  very  day 
of  your  arrival.  Tnere  is  no  one  whose  society,  in 
these  days  of  anxiety  and  distress,  would  be  more 
dear  to  me,  and  prove  a  greater  cordial  to  my  de- 
jected feelings,  than  yours,  but  eA  it  is,  we  cannot  see 
you  for  several  weeks  to  come. 

I  received,  yesterday,  your  first  letter  by  raiil,  and 
toniay,  another  bjr  steamer.  Your  very  fine  dog 
iM'rived  safe,  and  is  now  kicking  up  a  dust  with 
"  Nell "  in  the  yard,    The  latter  is  a  perfect  beaaty 
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and  staunch  m  a  rot;k,  in  fat^t,  she  ruiia  like  the  wind 
and  outdom  hohielf. 

Do  try  to  keep,  at  leaxt,  a  pair  of  piKoons  for  mo, 
I'  greatly  long  for  them.  l)r.  WjIhoh  ond  muter 
Maria,  have  ueveral  elegant  niocking-hinls  for  you. 
I  hope  that,  by  thin  time,  you  have  received  a  lint 
of  the  birds  collected  for  you.  •  •  ♦  • 
I  am  not  Hur{>riHe4l  at  your  having  gone  to  PhiladeN 
phia.  Who  could  help  it.  when  a  dozen  new  birdt* 
were  in  the  way?  Several  art*  already  publinhed  bv 
Wilson,  Cooper  and  Swainsou ;  these  surely,  you  will 
be  allowed  to  figure — you  did  the  wme  for  Wilson. 
The  new  birdtt,  they  will  probably  descrilx>  in  some 
Journal — all  thin  is  fair.  But  after  that,  surely,  they 
will  let  you  figure  them. 

Capt.  Day  is  on  the  Florida  coast.  I  gave  him 
your  large  gun  and  a  keg  of  whiskey,  to  put  up 
specimens.  Dr.  Leitner  is  among  the  "  KeyH."  I 
gave  him  my  own  gun  and  whiHkey  for  upeci mens. 

With  regard  to  Florida,  nothing  will  be  done  by 
Naturalists  for  at  least  two  y«arB.  Your  Indian 
friends,  the  cut-throats,  have  scalped  almost  every 
woman  and  child  south  of  Ht.  Augustine,  nave  those 
on  Key  West.  They  have  burnt  and  ulundere«i 
every  plantation  ;  anil  although  they  will  probably 
be,  io  a  Kreat  measure,  put  down  next  Winter,  yet 
there  win,  undoubtedly,  remain  many  small  preda- 
tory bands  that  would  make  no  bones  of  scalping 
an  Ornithologist  teeundum  artem ;  and  would  ask  no 
questions  whether  he  was  the  friend  or  enemv  of 
William  Penn.  Of  Texas,  I  think  better;  and 
thither,  or  along  its  borden*,  you  may,  I  think, 
venture — for  the  Texans  are  our  ffiends.  I  suppose 
Genl.  Gaines  will  keep  the  Comanclies  iiuiet. 

Now  for  the  health  of  the  city.  We  are  very 
anxious  about  the  Cholera.  We  know  not  what  a 
night  may  bring  forth.    I  will  defer  until  to-mor- 
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row  what  I  have  to  Hay  on  thia  distreMing  auhjoct. 

ThupMlay,  September  loth. — Tlie  (Uiolera  ha«, 
iiidee<l,  made  iIh  upfiearance  among  uh  ;  there  are. 
mitigating  circumHtauces  almut  it :  yet,  l)eing  a  new 
diaeatic,  and  destructive  of  the  life  of  certain  detwrip- 
tions  of  pentoni),  it  ha*  cant  a  deep  gloom  over  our 
city.  The  disease  in  o<>nfine<l  prineii>ally  to  our  do- 
mestics, and  the  irregular  among  tlie  wliiteH.  My 
own  servants  have  nearly  all  boon  down  in  8u6ces- 
sion.  My  daughter  Elixa  was  slightly  attacked,  but 
now  she  looks  as  blooming  as  ever.  As  regards  my 
own  health  I  mend  but  slowly  from  rheumatism. 
If  I  were  not  ho  much  engaged  and  exjwHed,  pro- 
fessionally, I  should  recover  faster.  I  am  weatc  in  ' 
my  limbs,  and,  like  an  old  man,  I  use  a  cane. 

1  shall  write  you  again  by  thin  boat.  All  unite 
m  love  to  ypu,  and  to  John. 

Your  friend,  J.  B. 

Charlbstom,  Sept.  17th,  1830.  ^ 
Ttf  tHit  saiik: 

I  comm«nce<1  writing  to  you  <in  the  day  of  the 
steamboat 'h  arrival,  and  audo«l  Homething  to  my 
letter  every  day ;  when  finished,  the  girls  blotted 
the  saperscription  in  clapping  on  their  new  Tangled 
wafer ;  and  then  sinter  Maria  laughed  at  us  afl.  As 
the  steamboat  does  not  go  for  an  hour,  and  many 
thoughts  are  crowding  into  my  mind,  I  writ«  to  you 
again.  u 

The  reports  of  Cholera  are  daily  more  (i&vorable— 
strange  tnat  in  a  city  like  ours — for  South,  and 
crowded  with  subjects,  it  should  not  have  carried 
ruin  and  misery  along  with  it.  But  it  has  proved 
&r  otherwise;  as  yet,  not  a  respectable,  temperate 
white,  that  I  know  of,  has  died ;  and  even  among 
our  domestics,  the  most  careless  and  irr^ular  only, 
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hare  hmm  caft  off.  Some,  in<teed,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  not  Asiatic  Cholenk  I  think  otherwise. 
The  state  of  collapse  (-an  scarcely  )>«  mistaken  ;  antl 
those  who  have  died  have,  nearly  all,  fallen  into 
this  state  before  death.  Fortunately  the  disease  did 
not  appear  among  us,  until  it  had  traveled  througli 
,  the  North  and  WeeC  Our  people  were  not  much 
alarmed,  but  remained  at  their  poets,  watching  the 
first  symptoms,  and  checking  the  disease  before  it 
had  put  on  an  alarming  character.  During  ray 
oonfinement  I  read  everything  that  I  could  find 
written  on  the  subject,  and  l)ecame  a  qtiack  myself. 
Dr.  Harlan 'h  reports  I  found  most  sensible,  and  his 
writings  have  raised  him,  in  my  estimation,  as  a 
Physician  of  excellent  judgment.  Mv  family  are 
all  well  again,  excepting  my  mother's  white  servant, 
and  she  in  Ix^tter.  Relapses  in  thiu  diueaMe  are  ex- 
ceedingly common  ;  even  a  cup  of  tea,  or  a  piece  of 
bread,  sometimes  causes  the  patient  to  lose  |pvuud. 

Before  I  go  further,  let  nie  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
evils  of  my  late  indisposition,  from  whi^i  I  recover 
but  slowly,  is,  that  I  cannot  hold  my  hand  steady  ; 
after  writing  for  ten  minutes,  I  have  to  lie  down 
and  rest  a  little.      . 

While  you  are  detained  at  the  North,  there  are 
some  matters  to  which  it  would  be  well  for  you  to 
attend.  Find  out  in  what  quantities  and  how  &r 
North  ou|.  iong-billed  Curlews  are  found  and 
migrate.  William  Coooer  ought  to  permit  you  to 
figure  the  "Mourning  warbler."  He  did  not  say, 
"No,"  when  I  asked  him,  but  he  did  not  say,  **  Yes." 
He  was  under 'Obligations  to  Bonaparte  then,  and 
he  distinctly  said  that  if  that  work  was  discontinued, 
he  would  »»  willing  to  give  you  all  the  assistance 
he  could  render.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  have,  as 
yet,  figured  the  Grey  Owl  of  Maine. .  \  ou  must  find 


oat  hid  fi«btt«  Atid  thoM  of  the  tfawk.  Th«  Fnih 
Water  Ducks  wo  can  easily  K«t  here ;  aiid  you  ueed 
not  trouble  vourHelf  about  them  in  th^  North,  but 
remember  the  8ea-Duck4  you  muHt  procure  iu  Boa* 
ton  and  New  York,  When  you  come  among  a«.  we 
will  talk  over  every  bird  in  your  cnlloction,  and  at 
the  end  of  your  next  Letter-prem,  you  will  show 
what  true  greatneds  ia,  by  doing  all  iii  your  power 
to  correct  every  error,  and  thuK  to  place  our  Omi* 
thology  where  it  should  be.  .  *     *     *     *     * 

Our  young  Anhing^s  and  Caraca  Kagles  are  in 
elegant  order.    Gome  and  converse  with  th^m. 

Tell  John  that  we  will  make  the  time  of  his  ab- 
sence as  short  as  possible— a  little  while  longer,  aad,   . 
God  willing,  we  shall  take  you  both  by  the  nand. 

I  must  close,  or  the  boat  will  l)e  off.    In  great 
haste.  . 

I  remain  as  ever,  your  friend,  J.  B. 

.  John  W.  Audubon  was  at  this  time  engaged  to 
Maria  R.,  Dr.  Bachraan's  eldest  daughter. 

To  Audubon  : 

'September  23d,  1838. 

As  you  in  your  last  conxplain  of  not  hearing  from  - 
ns,  I  wili  begiii  a  letter  to-day,  and  add  to  it  to-mor- 
row, before  tne  steamer  leaves.  *  ♦  • 

My  &mily,  since  I  wrote  you  last,  have  been  well, 
except  myself.  *  *  Mv  system  was  debilitated,  my  ^ 
exposure  was  great,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that'I 
should  get  an  attadc  of  Cholera.  I  was  ill  and  then 
had  a  lelapse.  Dr.  Wilson,  fortunately,  happened 
to  be  in  the  house  at  the  time.  The  second  attack,  as 
it  was  attended  with  great  coldness  of  the  extremis 
ties,  was  rather  more  alarming  than  the  first  It 
yielded,  however,  to  the  usual  remedies.    I  am  now 
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Hitting  in  my  rtudy,  with  ^our  thro©  large  Book"  of 
Kngravings  n«ar  me,  while  I  am  writing.  I  sup- 
poM  that  I  phall  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  for  a 
couple  of  days;  I  am  a  little  ealivated,  and  what  is  , 
lingular  enough,  I  have  lost  nil  my  lamenesH.  Hith- 
erto I  had  l)een  obliged  to  limn  and  uHe  a  cane,  and 
Tiow  I  walk  without  one,  and  feel  no  pain.  80  you 
may  eet  it  down  .that  Cholera  cures  Rheumatism. 
Rut  I  have  talked  enough  about  myt^elf.  *  * 
Ijot  me  once  more  urge  you  not  to  come  to  ChgtrUa- 
ton  hrfure  you  are  bidden ;  sister  Maria,  who  is  ayt  ray 
elbow,  adds  "before  you  are  ioelcome,"ao  you  see  you 
might  stand  sonm  chance — and  John  too,  of  being 
tunieil  out  of  'loors.  I  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
Edward  Harris,*  could  you  not  bring  him  with  you, 
and  lot  him  join  our  old  fashioned  party  ?  What  a 
treat  I  Please  inform  me  what  has  been  his  success 
with  the  CurasHow  birds  ?  My  Pheasants  had  several 
flne  young  ones,  that  could  fly  to  the  .top  of  the 
fenc0.  When  I  was  sick,  alas  I  they  suffered  the 
dogs  to  kill  them.  The  Cormorants  are  in  fine 
order.  *  •  •  •  ♦,  \      ♦ 

J.  H. 

September  30th. 

We  hope  soon  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  remove 
the  embargo,  and  the  old  ship  and  tight  little 
schooner  may  sail  boldly  into  port,  without  Ij^ng 
at  Quarantine.  In  other  words,  you  and  young 
John  may,  ere  long,  come  and  feast  yoo^  J|iipetites 
on  specimens  of  tough  beefsteaks,  dry  rroe  and 
hominy.  I  think  I  see  you  coming  m>m  town  as 
hungry  as  hunters.  "Bless  my  soul/'  say  you,  "I 
am  almost  starved  to  death,"  aiid  the  beefsteak  like 

•Kdward  Harris,  Esq.,  Morriatowa,  M.  ^ 
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{(host  before  you.  I  fear  that  you  will  both  be  m 
ank  M  Ureyhuandii,  the  week  after  your  arrival. 
But  I  forget  that  one  of  the  party  can  eaHiIy  feed  on 
h)ve,  nnd  that  we  have  lietiidefl,  at  leant,  a  (loMn  jani 
of  old  birds  in  whiHkcy,  which  may  nerve  for  the  two 
old  uaturalif«t«.  The  truth  is,  the  country  folk  are 
afraid  to  come  to  the  marke^v^jetableii  are  forbid- 
den :  tlHh  and  shrimpA  are  thrown  into  th(>  dock. 
We  will  have  to  Htay  our  appetites  b^  t4ilking  almut 
birds.  Oh,  what  a  feast !  Wny  we  will  devour  every 
bird  on  the  Paci%,,beginning  at  the  great  Condor 
and  leaving  off  at  the  new  Humming-bird — which 
I  hope  has  oeen  re-discovered.  *  *        The 

birds  have  arrived  after  a  long  {lassage.  The 
pigeons,  you  know,  I  am  fond  of.  Dr.  Wilson  longs 
for  a  Jay,  and  I  will  send  it  to-morrow.  The  boxes 
of  plaUt  have  arrived  ;  they  are.  to  my  eye,  the  must 
beautiful  engraving  that  I  have  ever  seen.  •  * 
I  am  getting  quite  well  a^in,  and  will  soon  be 
able  to  out-walk  you.  Sister  Maria  has  not  been  able 
to  paint  much  for  you,  within  the  last  month,  hav- 
ing l>een  principally  engaged  in  nursing  tliesick. 

Old  friend,  I  have  not  heard  from  you  for  some 
time,  where  are  you,  and  wtiat  are  you  doing  ? 

Your  friend, 

J.  B. 
From  Miss  Martin  to  J.  J.  Audubon. 

Chaklbbton.  October  28th,  1836. 

Mv  dear  Friend — Your  welcome  letter  did  not 
reach  Charleston  for  mora  than  (wo  weeks  idler  it 
was  written.  ■^ 

Dr.  Bachman  has  quite  recovered  bio  health  and 
activity,  and  is  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the 
iime  of  your  arrival.  We  have  given  our  neighbors 
warning  not  tobe  alarmed  if  they  bear  a  tr«m«ndoua_.. 
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ttpwif  In  oar  qoiet  domicile,  m'  we  knofw  that  when 
fou  arrive/ hift  expreMionii  of  joy  will  be  rather 


When  you  are  seated  by  a  oonifortable  fire  in  our 
little  etudy,  I  ahalt  show  you  something  that  will 
prore  to  you,  that,  thoiigh  absent,  you  were  not  for- 
gotten by  your  friend,  John  Baohman. 

I  do  fiot  wonder  at  the  Natisfaction  of  your  aob- 
■oribers  with  your  Third  Volume,  it  is,  indeed  uplen- 
did  I  You  must  be  merciful  to  me,  and  excuse  me 
for  having  done  so  little  for  you  in  the  |>aiiiting  line. 
1  hone  soon,  to  amist  you.  When  you  are  here,  I 
will  be  quite  at  vour  disposal — I  will  be  your  aman- 
uensis, painter  or  any  thing  else  that  will  be  an 
assistance  to  you ;  not  forgetting  the  darning  of  socks, 
which  you  know  was  my  employment  on  a  former 
occasion,  during  the  abeenue  of  your  good  wife.  My 
sister,  and  all  the  youn^  folks  send  their  love. 

Accept,  my  dear  fnend,  the  assurance  of  the 
warmest  regards  of 

Your  affectionate  friend,  M.  M. 

P.  8. — Dear  Audubon — I  have  not  heaid  that  any 

Sersons  recently  arrived  here,  have  taken  Cholera,  I 
oubt  if  you  and  John  yould.be  subjects  for  it  I 
believe  that  this  letter  will  90tv|«ach  you  at  the 
North — and  I  hope  that  you  vl^^^Ebe  ahead  of  it. 
Have  you  the  common  House'  Wreii?  if  not  order 
it,  and  let  us  compare  it  with  ours  now  here,  which 
may  be  your  Wood  Wren ;  I  am  anxious  about  this 
matter.  I  wrote  you  at  Baltimore  and  shall  proba- 
bly not  write  again. 

Theae  are  awful  titifes  in  money  matters,  but  of 
this,  you  will  hear  enough  when  we  meet.  Every 
one.  nearly,  has  failed,  but  the  Parama  and  Omitho' 
logiM» — Wny?  Because  they  have  nothing  where- 
with to  fiuL    In  haate,    yoat  friand,  J.  B. 
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Audubon  his  wife  and  aon,  aocompftnied  by  llr^ 
Edward  HarriH,  arrived  in  due  time. 

Hunting,  fishing  and  botanixing,  were  the  order 
of  the  day. 

The  plantation  of  Dr.  C.  Uesel,  his  hospitable 
home,  Liberty  Hall,  Goose  Creek,  near  Cliarleeton, 
was  a  IWvorite  resort  for  the  friends. 

It  is  a  cold  night  in  December.  Let  ns  throw 
back  the  heavy  chintx  curtains,  and  look  within. 
Oreat  biasing  logs  are  in  the  open  fire  place,  light- 
ing up  the  whole  room.  The  antlers  of  deer  captured 
in  the  chase,  adorn  the  walls.  The  hunters  seated 
•round  the  fire,  are  jubilant  over  the  splendid  luck 
of  the  day. 

It  is  an  interesting,  happy  group  before  us ;  Au- 
dubon, with  his  massive  forehead  and  his  waving, 
dark  hair — slightly  touched  with  gray — worn  long, 
and  flowing  over  an  ample,  white  collar ;  his  nose 
aquiline;  his  mouth  well  formed  ;  and  his  beautiful, 
eagle  eye 'full  of  animation.  Bachman.  with  his 
uoble  countenance,  and  genial  flow  of  thought  and 
word.  3lr.  Kdward  HftrriH,  the  tall,  refined,  cul- 
tivated gentleman.  Dr.  Wilson,  as  trim  as  shiny 
boots  and  well  brushed  odat  oould  make  a  sucoeeeftil 
practitioner.  John  W.  Audubon,  with  his  compact, 
well  developed  body,  and  his  handsome  facer-brim- 
ftil  of  fun.  To-day  he  has  killed  his  first  deer,  and, 
according  to  ancient  usage,  was  blooded — that  is, 
was  marked  on  the  face  with  the  warm  blood  of  the 
newly  killed  deer — (a  ceremony  decidedly  more  en- 
joyable to  the  old  hunters,  than  to  the  one  under- 
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foing  Uh)  ordenl).  They  have  already  iwrUkuii  o/ 
a  HubRtantial  aupiter,  and  are  talking  over  the  sport 
and  triumph  of  the  day.  Two  noble  buckit  and  a 
doe  liavo  l>een  broiigIitlionio,Rwnnp:ncroHM  the  front 
of  the  iHuldloM.  According  to  plantation  eti(]uette,  ^ 
the  deer  taken  belongs  to  the  fortunate  hunter, 
whose  ahot  brought  him  to  the  ground.  Therefore 
a  fine  au|>ply  of  veniaon  and  game  is  necure,  not 
only  for  the  Pastor's  table,  but  for  the  sick  and  deli- 
cat«  in  his  flock,  who  will  share  in  the  spoils  of  the 
chase. 

John  Audubon  is  making  a  suggestion — that 
every  one  of  the  company  be  retjuired  to  prepare  a 
verse  for  a  \wem  to  be  Hung  to  a  time-honored 
Southern  ditty  :  ^  CUm  de  kiie/ten,  M  Jolh,  yo^mff 
folk$,  CHdVir^nny  nebber  tire."  The  proiKwition  is  re- 
ceived with  applause.  This  is  Thursday  night:  Sat- 
urday the  Parson  roust  be  at  home,  therefore  thv  |K)et<* 
must  finish  their  verses  by  Friday  evening.  The  vote 
is  given,  by  acclamation,  that  John  Audubon,  who 
has  a  reputation  in  that  line,  should  be  the  minstrel. 
Tl;ie  next  morning  Is  a  rare  occasion.  Quite  a  little 
company  have  asseuibled  from  a  neighboring  plan- 
tation. At  the  wide-open  door,  appear  the  ebony, 
smiling  faces  of  Sambo,  March  and  others  who  kept 
the  deer  stands,  etc.,  yesterday. 

Without  delay,  John  Audufwn  appears  in  hia 
hunter's  dress,  horn  at  his  side  and  violin  uitder  his 
chiiL 

The  first  verse  is  laudatory  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  Dr.  Desel.  In  the  versea 
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thAt  Collow,  the  littii  tiecome  more  and  more  t«ltin|(, 
until  the  soUnd  of  the  flddio  strings  is  almost 
drowned  by  the  laughter  and  appUuse.  The  whole 
oomiwny  join  in  the  chorus.  John  Baclinian's  verse 
deeeribea  a  long,  tedioutT,  aiui  roinarkable  ride  takeu 
by  yoiuig  John  on  a  lianl-going  horse. 

"  YiMiqc  JotlU,  be  mount  oo  "  Mmm  "  I>Ir  hum, 
An<l  he  look  so  fine,  wo  took  him  for  Aom, 
But  aoon  he  befpin  to  rlUe  more  sldeway  than  atnMtdle, 
And  to  beg  for  a  sheep^ln  to  put  on  de  laddle. 
nkoriM— Clare  de  kitchen,  ole  folk,  youag  folk. 
Old  VIrginny,  nelilier  tire." 

The  cloeing  verse  was  corapoaed  by  young  John 
himaelf— it  told  of  the  Parson's  search  after  the  long 
ooveted  "  Short-tail  Rat,"  and  his  joy  over  the  dis- 
covery of  the  same.  At  that  moment  the  minstrel 
pauses,  and  points  with  his  violin-bow  above  the 
door,  and  there,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all,  hangs  a. 
veritable  rat,  with  the  prescriliod  short-tail,  <|uite 
viaible ;  young  John's  clippers  having  secretly  trans- 
formed the  tail  of  a  common  long-tailed  rat.into  the 
new  species. 

The  slumbers  of  all  that  night  were  deep  and 
sweet.  On  the  morrow  the  friends  take  leave ;  and 
with  light  hearts  our  party  beguile  with  merry  chat 
the  homeward  journey  to  Charleston. 


CHAPTER  X. 
1887. 

BaOHMAM  AMD  AUDUMM. 
VnoR  Ml  w  Mil  TBI  rAHiua  or  bacrmak  aiio  aooviom— 

TUB  HOMB— UnTBBB  TO  ADODBOH,  AND  TO  HU  ■OB,  JOMB 
W.  AUnVBON— VBHT  TO  BALTHfOBS— I.BTTBB  TO  KB.  BOWABD 
HABBIB— rAHJNa   HBAiym. 

WE  And  from  the  following  letter,  tliat  the  union 
between  the  iainiliea  of  Bachman  and  Audu- 
bon, was  at  hand. 

Chaklbbton,  May  14th,  1837. 

My  Dear  Audubon :  I  write  you  in  haate,  and  am 
uncertain  if  thin  letter  will  reach  you  before  you  leav^ 
Louisiana.  You  are  aware  that  I  have  to  viflit  the 
North  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  on  busineM  con'- 
neoted  with  the  Church ;  thia  you  know,  must  be 
attended  to  before  Omitholosy,  or  even  Matrimony. 
I  go  in  a  day  or  two  to  Norfolk,  and  hope  to  be 
once  more  in  Cliarleeton  by  the  latter  end  of  June, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  about  the  time  when  I  may 
look  for  your  vint.  to  us. 

We  are  all  well.  I  am  terribly  hurried,  and  my 
letter  must  be  short  I  have  received  the  fullest  in- 
IbrAiation  about  the  Plamingoeu ;  and  the  eggs 
themaelven,  I  hope  to  get  before  your  return.  I  alflo 
found  the  neHt  of  the  Oirolina  Titmouse,  etc.     *     * 

You  are  aware  from  a  former  letter,  that  your 
Quadruped  skins  were  wrecked  off  the  Florida  Keyt. 
By  gooa  fortune  they  wore  recovered  and  sent  back 
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to  m6 — ^but  Awftilty  wMilcml  with  mU  wat«r.  They, 
however,  enabled  rae  to  judge  what  they  are.  *  * 
All  join  me  in  best  wishes. 

Your  friend, 

J.  B. 

John  W.  Audubon  and  Maria  R.  Bachraan,  were 
united  in  marriage  in  1837.  They  joined  the  rest  of 
the  Audubon  family  in  New  York,  and  in  August 
sailed  in  a  {Micket  ship,  bound  for  Liverpool.  It 
was  only  after  a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  that  they 
reached  their  destination. 

This  first  break  in  the  Pastor's  family  circle  weighed 
heavily  on  the  {Mirents'  hearts.  Bacliman  wrote  to 
Audubon,  "I  have  looked  forward  to  this  event 
very  much  as  a  man  does  to  a  funeral."  Rapid 
ocea'ii  transit,  the  cablegram,  etc.,  have  now  brought 
the  land  beyond  the  Atlantic  comparatively  near  to 
us.    Fifty  years  ago  it  was  far  different. 

We  have  had  already  glimpses  into  the  parson- 
age. Maria,  the  eldest  daughter,  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  was  twenty  yearii  of  age,  and  Eliza,  the 
second  daughter,  nearly  nineteen.  There  were> 
besides,  five  younger  daughters  and  two  sons — in  all, 
nine  living — and  five  in  God's  acre. 

The  pastor  of  St.  John's  believed  in  faithful, 
early  training  and  instruction — yet,  there  were  few 
rules  for  family  government.  One  we  remember — 
no  child  absent  from  morning  prayers  without  on 
excellent  reason,  was  permitted  to  sit  at  the  large 
breakfast-table — the  culprit  had  a  seat  assig^ned  at  a 

little  side-table.    By  a  singular  accident,  however,  if 
T 
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it  were  an  accident,  when  a  child  wa*  late  at  prayen, 
the  study  door  was  left  a  little  ajar,  and  the  laiy 
little  sinner  often  slipped  in  softly,  and  knelt  at 
roother'd  or  father's  side,  knowing  wsU,  that  if  the 
"  Amen  "  had  not  been  said,  all  was  safe — the 
morning  kiss  was  still  secure,  and  the  hated  s^t  at 
the  tide-tabU  left  vacant.  Father,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  would  say,  "  Emiptd  by  the  »iin  of  your 
kelh."  Later,  mother  gave  her  gentle  admonition, 
"  Child,  did  you  remeipber  when  you  were  lying  in 
bed  this  morning,  that  your  father  was  up  and  hard 
at  work  ? — don't  be  late  again."  Who  could  resist 
such  an  appeal  ?  Father  would  take  the  children 
to  his  bee-hives  and  repeat  to  them  from  "  Watts' 
Songs, 

"  How  doth  the  little  buHy  bee, 
Improve  each  Hhining  hour." 

• 

He  would  tell  the  interested  group,  how  the  lasy 
drones  were  stung  to  death  .by  the  busy  workiitg- 
bees,  and  show  us  how  the  instinct  of  animals 
amounted  almost  to  reason.  \Vhen  the  children 
asked  if  the  working-bees  wore  not  excessively  cruel, 
he  would  smile  and  quote :  "  //  a  man  will  not  work 
neitlier  ulieUl  he  eat,"  and  counsel  the  little  people  to 
take  the  busy  ant  and  not  the  lazy  drone,  as  a 
model.  * 

In  the  flower  garden  there  were  two  large  aviaries 
connected  by  a  covered  way.  A  daughter  remem- 
bers that  when  she  was  a  little  child,  something  had 
sorely  ruffled  her  temper ;  h^r  fother  snatched  her 
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up  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  to  the  aviar}'.  The 
gentle  binla  answered  his  call ;  but  the  Pouier- 
pigeonn  exitended  their  breasts,  and,  with  sullen 
notes,  strutted  about.  A  little  story  followed,  that 
interested  the  child,  and  made  her  feel  greatly 
ashamed  of  b^r  ill  temper.  Many  such  lessons  he 
gave  to  the  children  in  a  series .  of  stories,  that 
appeared  later  in  one  of  the  religious  journals. 

He  was  the  chief  promoter  of  fun  and  frolic 
among  the  children  ;  often  he  would  come  home  at 
twilight,  and  before  the  lamps  were  lighted,  call  to 
the  eager  little  people  to  join  him  in  a  Deer  Hunt. 

He,  as  the  swift  old  buck,  took  the  lead  in  some- 
what leap-frog  fashion,  and  the  children  who  repre- 
sented the  pack  of  hounds,  followed  in  close  pursuit. 
Before  long,  the  tired  deer  was  brought  to  bay  by 
one  of  the  hounds  jumping  nimbly  on  his  back  ; 
then,  above  the  din,  a  hunter's  horn  would  be  heard, 
to  announce  that  the  merry  chase  was  at  an  end. 

This  was  the  home  so  dear  to  the  Pastor  of  St. 
John's. 

To  HIS  SON-IN-LAW,  John  W.  Audubon,  in  IjOndon. 

fj     ,  '  Charleston,  August,  1837. 

My  dear  John :  I  suppose  that  by  this  time  you 
are  hard  at  work  doin^  something  to  keep  want 
from  the  home;  and  this,  they  say,  will  keep  the 
little  "God  of  Love"  from  flying  out  of  the  window. 
Maria,  I  am  sure,  will  be  prudent  and  industrious. 
Her  education  and  habits  are  such  as  will,  I  think, 
render  her  an  assistant,  as  well  as  a  blessing,  to  you. 
A  part  of  my  boy  W's  prayer  every  night  is,  that 
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the  Packet  iu  which  sister  Maria  sailed  mieht  arrive 
iafe.  Say  to  your  brother  Victor,  that  I  thank  him 
for  his  letter,  and  will  answer  it  soon.  By  this  time, 
Maria  njav  have  seen  half  of  London.  We  expect 
to  hear  all  about  it  soon. 

Yours  affectionately,  J.  R 

Charleston,  August  16th,  1837. 
My  dear  Audubon — Although  you  wrote  me  a 
lon£[  letter  before  vou  left  New  York,  yet  I  did  not 
receive  it  until  last  Sunday.  I  call  it  a  good^ 
letter,  because  it  was  not  a  few  lines  written  in  haste ; 
,,but  a  careful,  thoughtful  letter.  My  family  have 
'been  writing  by  every  packet;  but,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  letters  we  receive  from  England,  they  are 
likely  to  be  very  irregular  and  long  on  the  way.  *  * 
I  natter  myself,  that  by  this  time  you  are  all  safe 
in  England ;  usefully  employed,  and  therefore 
happv.  Since  you  len  us,  tnere  has  been  a  dulness 
and  lethargy,  as  if  something  were  wanting.  We 
are  trying  to  fill  up  the  time:  Eliza  and  sister 
Maria  are  studying  (German.  Botany  has  been  com- 
menced by  all  the  girls,  and  they  are  devoting  more 
time  to  music  than  formerly  •  *  ♦  • 
I  have  been  intolerably  lazy  since  ^ou  left  us,  con- 
fining myself  entirely  to  my  parochial  duties,  and 
scarcely  doing  anything  else — seldom  even  writing 
a  letter.  I  have  put  up  for  you  a  few  birds  in  rum. 
Your  list,  alas !  cannot  be  filled  here ;  but  I  will  do 
yrhai  I  can  *  *  Bv  the  way,  Judge  Lee 
has  just  informed  me  of  a  met  whicn  agrees  with 
my  theory,  that  Buzzards  obtain  their  prey  by 
sight,  not  by  scent.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  State, 
a  nog  had  rallen  and  died  under  the  edge  of  a  bank; 
the  stench  was  so  great,  that  it  nearly  drove  the 
visitors  from  their  boarding  house ;  and  yet  the 
Buzzards'  noses  were  not  keen  enough  to  find  it  out 
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yfy  application  to  the  Mntanzas  has  been  succen- 
ful — a  gentleman  went  forty  miles,  and  procured 
the  nest  and  two  fresh  egp  of  the  Flamingo.  The 
eggs  are  white,  the  size  ofthat  of  the  goose.  I  shall 
send  one  of  them  to  you,  and  the  other  to  friend 
Brewer.  I  have  a  pair  of  young  ones  on  the  way, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  time  required  to  bring  the 
bird  to  full  plumage. 

Mv  good  wife's  health  has  failed  somewhat,  since 
you  left  us — I  trust  that  it  is  only  temporaiy ;  the  rest 
are  (^uite  well.  I  must  say,  that  the  children  are 
obedient,  and  yery  studious.  Eliza  is  drawing,  and 
devouring  French  Books. 

I  am  multiplying  pigeons  of  various  kinds ;«.  they 
now  amount  to  nearly  one  hundred.  Our  love  and 
best  respects  to  Mrs.  Audubon,  and  love  to  John  and 
Maria. 

Your  friend,  J.  B; 

To  Mrs.  Bachman  : 
■ ;,  Baltimork,  May  25th,  1837. 

My  Dear  Harriet :  Although  I  only  wrote  this 
morning — on  board  of  the  steamboat ;  yet,  as  I  shall 
probably  have  but  little  time  for  some  days  to  come, 
I  write  you  again  while  I  um  resting  from  the 
fatigues  of  a  very  unpleasant  day.  I  shall  just  go 
on  nt  random,  and  write  down  any  thing  that  may 
occur  to  me,  that  may,  perhaps,  amuse  you  ;  trying 
to  avoid  a  rei>etition  of  what  I  have  said  this  morn- 
ing. 

in  going  to  a  new  place,  or  to  any  old  one,  lyhich 
we  have  almost  forgotten,  a  thousand  new  thoughts 
come  into  the  mind,  and  we  are  able  to  draw  com- 
parisons, and  are  furnished  with  facts  for  specula- 
tions and  theories.  But  I  did  not  intend  to  moral- 
ize, only  to  have  a  good-natured  chat.    *    *    *    * 
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The  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Philadelphia  I 
was  curious  to  know  how  the  old  Philadelphia 
Maricet  looked ;  I  had  alwavs  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  beot  in  the  little  world  that  I  had  seen.  So  I 
TOM  at  Ave  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  I  have  inva- 
riably  done  since  I  left  homf ,  to  saunter  by  myself 
and  make  observations.  •  *  •  There  have  been 
alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  market  houses ; 
they  have  been  broken  in  upon  by  big  streets,  and 
no  longer  present  the  continuous  line  tnat  they  once 
did — as  if  stretching  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Schuylkill.    ♦    ♦    • 

I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  old  scenes  of  twenty- 
three  years  aeo.  There  stood  the  identical  one- 
horse  carts,  flfled  with  churiis  of  milk,  eggs,  buttor, 
chickens  and  vegetables.  The  old,  fat,  huckster- 
ing, independent,  sturdy  dames  looking  out  keenly 
for  the  pennies ;  ready  to  drive  a  cart  or  a  bar- 
gain— and  having,  at  all  times  a  Roland  for  an 
Oliver — they  had  neither  grown  older,  nor  uglier, 
nor  more  refined.  I  suppose  that  they  are  the 
daughters  of  the  old  stock,  for  I  did  not  stop  to  tl-ace 
pedigrees.  They  had*  the  same  keen,  careless  look, 
and  bad  no  doubt  the  same  minds  and  souls  of  their 
mothers,  now  gone  down  to  the  dust,  and,  whether 
it  was  the  old  or  the  young  Kip  Van  Winkle,  the 
features  were  so  alike,  that  they  appeared  the  same 
to  me.  I  priced  some  bunches  of  radishes,  the 
answer  was :  "  A  bunch  for  a  fip,  and  a  levy  and  a 
fip  for  four  bunches."  The  markets  have  greatly 
risen  in  price.  Fish  were  fine  and  abundant.  For 
the  first  time,  south  of  Boston,  I  saw  several  enor- 
mous Halibuts — a  fish  which  Maria  will  recollect. 
The  old  fish- women  had  the  old  rudeness,  slang  and 
impudence ;  and  very  ugly  words  were  dealt  out 
upon  rival  hucksters. 

I  tried  to  remember  to  keep  for  you  the  bill  of 
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tun,  placed  before  every  little  group  at  the  dinner 
table  of  the  "  MHrshalf  House."  When  there  i»  a 
company  of  a  couple  of  hundred  persons,  a  great 
variety  of  disheH  may  be  furnished  at  no  material 
additional  expense.  We  never  had  a  dinner  with- 
out fried  fro^ — I  foivot  to  taste  them — the  ladies 
Hay  they  are  ^reat' delicacies.  Lobsters  are  abun- 
dant— in  this  tney  are  before  an. 

The  fashion  uf  bolting  down  food  is  a  striking 
characteristic  of  our  nation.  You  sometimes  ca»t 
a  slur  upon  me  for  my  propensities  in  this  wav ; 
but  I  can  assure  you,  nine-tenths  of  these  gentle- 
men can  give  me  a  long  start  and  beat  me. 
I  had  a  fancy  for  lobster  for  dinner  on  the  steam- 
boat, to-day,  so  had  the  lady  sitting  beside  me, 
but  my  neiffhbor  on  the  other  side,  as  he  took  hid 
seat,  quietly  broke  off  two  enormous  claws  of  a 
lobster  near  him,  and  laid  them  beside  his  plate, 
others  followed  suit,  and  -wheu  I  called  to  the  waiter 
to  iumish  us,  his  answer  was :  "  There  is  none  left;" 
all  this  while,  m^  philosophic  neighbor  had  enough 
beside  him  to  give  dyspepsia  to  an  alligator.  He 
seemed  to  go  on  the  old  principle :  "  Every  man  for 
hinudf,"  and  eveti  a  lady  s  desires  could  not  move 
him.  There  is  considerable  imnroyement  in  the 
breeding  of  colts  and  horned  cattle  in  this  country, 
and  I  am  sometimes  under  an  impression  that  it 
might  be  well  to  extend  the  advantages  of  this  kind 
of  culture  to  the  higher  animals. 

I  have  not,  as  yet.  had^rery  favorable  specimens 
of  fine  weather.  The  Spring  is  cold  and  backward, 
still  there  is  a  bright  green  and  richness  in  vegeta- 
tion, that  is  peculiarly  pleasant  to  me.  Tulipe  are 
scarcely  out  of  flower,  and  Hyacinths  are  in  perfec- 
tion. I  confess,  to  my  shame,  I  did  not  go  to  see  a 
single  garden  in  Philadelphia,  nor  once  looked  at 
the  improvements  in  the  direction  of  the  Schuylkill ; 
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rMerviiiff  i^I  this  Ibr  my  return  viiiit.  The  weath«r 
WAS  unpToasant  Pickering  and  Peale  will  bo  away 
won,  and  I  spent  moat  of  my  time  at  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  and  the  Philosophical  Hall.  I 
found  Nuttall  friendly — after  all  there  is  as  much  in 
the  manner  of  men  to  attract  interest,  as  there  is  in 
the  spices  that  render  food  palatable.  In  the  PhiU 
osophical  Hall,  I  frequently  took  a  seat  in  the  old 
chair  of  Dr.  Franklin ;  I  could  not  avoid  thinking,  if 
knowledge  could  be  communicated  in  this  short 
way,  by  touch  or  sympathy,  what  a  world  of  Philos- 
ophers Franklin's  old  chair  would  have  produced! 
I  was  invited  yesterday,  to  meet  old  General  Clarke, 
the  companion  of  Lewis.  He  is  now  very  age<l  and 
in  failing  health  ;  he  is  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia, 
accompanied  by  an  interesting  and  beautiful  family. 
I  was  quite  pleased  with  him.  He  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  Mr.  And  Mrs.  Audubon,  and  spoke 
in  raptures  of  her  talents,  and  his  beautiful  taste. 
He  seemed  to  retain  his  recollection  of  past  events 
in  a  remarkable  way.  Old  Dr.  Kurtz  and  his 
femilv  send  kind  regards.  Love  to  your  mother,  to 
the  children,  and  to  all  dear  friends.  J.  IlL    , 

To  AUDUBO»: 

Charleston,  Nov.  7th,  1887. 

My  dear  Friend :  From  a  letter  which  Dr.  Wilson 
received  a  few  days  ago,  I  find  that  you  are  troubled 
at  not  having  received  one  line  from  me.  However, 
by  this  time,  your  heart  is  at  ease,  as  my  two  former 
letters  ought,  in  all  fairness,  to  have  been  long  ago 
with  you.  Now  I  do  not  mind  the  frettings  of  ^d 
fellows  like  ourselves,  particularly  when  there  is  a 
good  wide  ocean  between  us — ^as  the  storm  subsides 
and  the  calm  comes,  they  sit  down  and  say,  "Why 
was  I  offended  ?  " 

The  moment  ywxt  letter  came  to  b«nd,  I  went 
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down  to  an  honest  Captain,  who  promised  to  spare 
no  pains  or  expense  to  procure  the  Flamingoes.  I 
think  that  we  shall  certainly  succeed  ;  and,  in  good 
time,  the  Flamingoes  will  reach  you.  Sister  Maria 
found  your  drawing  of  the  Marsh-hen,  sent  it  in  a  tin 
box  through  Mr.  Berthaud,  with  the  egg  of  th$ 
Flamingo. 

Poor  Captain  Coste  lost  a  whole  barrel  of  birds 
in  rum,  overboard  in  a  gale.  He  brought,  however, 
safely,  another  containing  two  large  White  Herons — 
Louisiana  Herons,  several  Terns,  and  Florida 
Cormorants,  which  will  gq  by  the  "  Nimrod,"  with  a 
couple  of  Red-headed  Vultures. 

This  moment,  daughter  Maria's  letter  arrived ;  the 
girls  are  devouring  it,  and  I  shall  wait  awhile 
patiently  till  my  turn  comes. 

The    Synod   of  my  Church  is  about  to  meet. 
They  are  scouring  and  scrubbing  and  white-wash- 
ing.   They  have  turned  me  out  of  the  Study  to  put 
.':     it  to  rights;  and  have  put  my  books  and  papers  in 
elq[ant  confusion.  •      '      «  «  * 

^«-^mnd  me  some  bird-lime,  I.  want  to  replace  the 
\.  birds  intended  for  Earl  Derby,  which  were  lost  on 
The  passage.    If  you  can  conveniently  procure  three 
Pneasants  send  them — ftirther  this  deponent  saith 
not.  »#«•»* 

Sister  Maria,  says  she  commenced  a  letter  to  yop 

.  >to-dliy,  (I  have  my  doubts),  but  had  no  time  to 

finish  it;  she  has  oeen  putting  up  curtains  and 

other  nick-nacks  to  accommodate  some  old  bachdor 

S arsons,  who  will  soon  be  with  us  to  grace  our 
rawing-room.    Love  to  Mrs.  Audubon,  Maria  and 
John.    Good  night.  •  •  *  ♦ 

J.B. 
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To  Edward  Harris,  Esq.,  Morribtown,  N.  J. 
CHARI.K8TON,  December  12th,  1837 

My  Dear  Sir :  It  is  along  time  since  I  have  heard 
from  or  of  you,  and  I  am  induced  to  write  to  inauire 
how  you  are,  and  how  this  uncertain  world,  witli  all 
its  changt^s  and  chances,  has  used  you  since  we  met. 

The  Audul)on8  I  hear  from  fre<|uently ;  they 
write  once  a  week.  When  we  shall  see  them  again, 
is  somewhat  uncertain.  I  think,  however,  in  the 
course  of  eighteen  months. 

The  work  will  soon  be  completed,  and  I  feel  con- 
fident that  it  will  be,  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  the  best  in  the  world.  When  anotlier  e<lition 
of  the  Letter-press  is  published,  I  wish  that  we  could 
persuade  Audubon  to  correct  the  mistakes  that  were 
unavoidable  in  his  previous  volumes,  and  the  l)oolc 
will  for  ugcs  remain  a  monument  to  hiff  industry 
and  establish  liis  fame.* 

I  have  heard  that  you  intended  to  Visit  the  SoutK 
again  in  the  Spring.  If  so,  surely  you  will  not  pass 
us  by  without  a  call.  I  shall  then  be  quite  at  leisure 
to  eo  with  you  into  the  country.  The  old  ranee  is 
still  there  and  plenty  of  deer.  I  had  not,  for  a  long 
time,  taken  a  gun  into  my  hand,  till  a  few  days  ago. 

*Iii  tlie  iioteM  to  the  Letter-prem,  Audubon  oheerftilly  oor* 
rooted  the  unaroUlahle  rrrorn. 

"Ibidem.  The  birds  represented  in  the  35tb  plate  of  my 
large  work  (Audubon's  Bird's  uf  America),  I  have  since 
found  to  lie  the  young  of  the  Yellow  Poll  Warbler.  My 
fHend.  Dr.  Bachman,  and  myself  discovered  the  error  •otm 
after  tne  publication  of  my  first  volume  on  Ornithology. 

"/ft.  Plate  an.  I  uinet  willingly  acknowledge  the  error 
under  which  I  labored  for  many  years,  in  believing  that 
this  species,  and  the  fHytviaptdmarum  of  "Bonaparte  "  are 
distinct  fhim  each  other.  Tb  the  sound  Judgment  of  my 
fHend.  John  Baobman  I  am  indebted,  for  convincing  me 
that  the  flguro  given  by  the  Prince  of  Canino  is  that  or  our 

S resent  bira  at  a  dlflbrent  period  of  life,  therefore  with 
iflferent  pluroafie." 
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()n  my  return  from  Aiken,  a  friend  met  me  at  tlie 
Railroad,  insisted  on  my  spending  a  night  with  him. 
Nothing  loth,  I  concluded  to  do  so.  On  our  way  to 
his  house  we  took  a  d^r-drive.  A  large  doe  came 
by  mo  like  the  wind,  and  I  felt  Hure  of  killing  her; 
but  mv  borrowed  gun  snapt.  and  the  concussion 
made  dlie  animal  leap ;  but  luckily  the  xecond  barrel 
brought  her  down.  I  thought  it  quite  an  exploit. 
drcumstaiicc<l  as  I  was;  and  this  is  a  beginning  and 
end  of  all  in  that  line,  that  I  have  attempted  for  six 
months.  Come  to  us,  and  I  will  give  you  up  my  old 
aim  danda  where  you  can  kill  deer,  with  or  wUhoiit  a 
dog-gerd. 

In  Natural  History  I  work  by  fit«  and  starts — at 
long  intervals,  as  inclination,  health  and  duties  per- 
mit. I  have  before  me  a  box  full  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Quadrupeds.  When  I  shall  have  time  to  de- 
scribe them,  I  know  not,  but  think  ot  going  to  work 
in  a  day  or  two. 

In  the  meantime,  if  you  can  procure  for  me  half  a 
dosen  of  vour  New  Jersey  squirrels,  stuffc<l,you  will 
confer  a  favor  on  me.  t'his  Genus  I  have  found  in- 
tolerably troublesome,  and  when  I  have  finished  it,  I 
fear  that  others  will  have  to  correct  my  blunders. 
Should  you  l)e  in  New  Jersey  tliiH  Spring,  you  will 
have  a  nne  chance  of  watching  the  warblers  on  their 
Northern  passage.  There  are  a  few  designated  by 
Wilson,  that  we  cannot  find        »        *        •        "• 

My  family  all  beg  to  be  kindly  remembered  to 
you.  Yours  with  great  esteem,  J.  B. 

The  next  letter  tells  of  failing  health. 

To  AunuuoK. 

*  CHARr.EtrroN,  October  2d,  1837. 

My  dear  friend — I  yesterday  receive<l  your  very 
welcome  letter,  the  first  after  your  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, also  one  from  John  and  Maria.        *        ^        * 
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^„.-     1  hope  to  be  better  next  year,  but  this  Summer  I 

^"i'  have    Buttered    much   from  debility — have  strong 

^' '   doubts  whether  I  shall  ever  regain  my  strength. 

^.  The  least  fatigue  puts  me  in  bed,  and  I  loso  my  in- 

I.    dustry  and  energv ;  if  I  am  alive,  I  shall  take  much 

i;;-'    exercise  on  horseback,  wl'i' h  a^ees  well  with  me. 

>k'       I  have  had  John's  old  gun  brushed  up  in  fine 

;' :  "^  style,  I  tried  her  at  a  mark  several  times,  and  am 

' .    astonished  at  the  precision  with  which  she  carries 

large  buckshot.  *  *  *  *  * 

r  have  (lone  nothing  this  Summer  in  Natural 

History,  but  have  been  trying  to  coax  back  my  lost 

health,  as  yet,  have  not  succeeded,  to  any  gre^t  extent 

in  doing  so.  *  *  »  *  » 


v^l 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
Visit  TO  Europe. 

ABDrot'H  Dl'TIBt— BROKEM  HEALTH— LnTM  TO  VHTKY  AKINO 
LEAVE  OF  AMENCB— rARBWBLL  BERMON— RECBPTIOK  AT  LOM- 
DOa  BT  AL'DITBOX — DIAONOHU  OF  CARE  BY  EMIirEBT  LONDOB 
PHTiiaABH — JOURNEY  TO  ■COTL&BD  IN  OOMPAXT  WITH 
ACDUBOX— JOl'RBAt  Or  BVROPBAB  TBAVELr-«WrraEBLABI) — 
DRR  BODENSER— LAKE  CONnANCE— OERMABY— mCIBTT  Of 
BATDRAU8T*  AT  rREYBCRfl — BBRLIN—Hl'lfBOLnT— PARIS — 
RETL'RN  or  UBPAVORABLB  SYMPTOm—LOrDON— VISIT  TO 
BABL  or  DERBY— ELECTED  FOEEION  COBBIBPONDEXT  Or 
BOOLOOIOAL  SOCIETY,  LONDON— LETTER  PROM  JOHN  E.  OBAY, 
(naturalist)— PAMILY  LETTERS— RETURN— DOUBLR  UBION 
BETWEEN  THE  PABIMBB.OP  BACHMAN  AND  AUDUBON. 

SHORT  excursions  into  the  country,  with  daily 
exercise  ou  horseback,  partially ,  restored  the 
health  of  the  Pastor  of  "  St.  John's." 

During  the  Summer  and  Fall  of  this  year,  (1830), 
Strangera'  Fever  became  an  epidemic  in  Charleston, 
and  his  strength  was  taxed  to  the  utmost,  day  and 
night  In  the  Winter  following,  a  destructive  fire 
swept  over  the  city,  leaving  many  of  his  flock  home- 
less and  in  poverty.  Full  of  active  sympathy,  he 
exerted  himself  far  beyond  his  strength,  in  collect- 
ing and  distributing  alms  to  the  most  destitute.  It 
was  said  of  him,  "  He  uxu  a  father  to  the  poor;"  "and 
wtten  lite  ear  heard  him  tlun  U  bUtaed  him."     But 
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the  fipirit  was  stronger  than  the  body,  and  when  the 

.,.  warm  dayti  of  Spring  returned,  the  prostration  of 

%^'  strength  that  had  alarmed  his  friends  the  previous 

I  ye«r,  returned  with  double  force.    His  Vestry  insist- 

^r  «d  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  unwit*  for 

^:'<  him  to  cling  to  his  work.    His  physicians  prescribed 

|'<V;  ■  long  sea- voyage  and  entire  rest  from  labors  too 

;".  Arduous  in  bis  debilitated  condition. 
..;  Audubon  urged  him  to  join  him  in  London,  where 

V'''-  the  best  medical  advice  would  be  at  hand.    "Qjnuf 

j; ;  to  u»,"  he  wrote;  "  The  tight  of  our  happy  tJiUdnn, 

■■'/I  Maria  and  John,  will  do  yoa  more  good  than  all  the 

;i?  doctor' »  medicine ;  and  my  old  darling  Lucy  (/*i#  wi/e), 

-  y  M  a  great  nurse ;  drive  up  to  Oxford  tlreet,  where  j/om 

h  will  find  a  warm  wdcome." 

i;^.;         May  28th.     Dr.  Bachman  addre8se<l  a  letter  to  the 

t;.^;  President  and  X'cslry  of  St.  John's  Churcli : 

"  I  deeply  lament  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
c  this  communication,  but  a  xense  of  duty  requires 
1;  that  it  should  not  be  withheld. 
1*^  "  You  are  aware  of  the  decline  of  my  health,  and 
my  inability  to  i)erform  my  clerical  duties.  Believ- 
ing that  a  clergyman  should  withdraw  from  his. 
charge  whenever  ho  ceases  to  be  useful,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  send  you  my  resignation  as  Pastor  of  the 
Church,  were  I  not  buoyed  up  by  my  physicians 
with  the  hope  that  I  may  yet  be  restored  to*  useful- 
ness and  health.  They  have  all,  without  exception, 
recommended  a  long  sea-voyage.  I  hte'e  been  in- 
formed that  you  are  also  favorable  tolH^  views.  I 
have,  therefore,  after  mature  reflection  and  prayer, 
ventured  to  ask  you  to  permit  me  to  8us|tend  ray 
labors  until  December  next.? 
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-  '     *  ■  ■.  ■-. 

He  tuggwtedtwo  plans  1>y  which  hiM  {)u1|>it  might 
be  supplied  during  liin  abHence,  and  closes  thus: 

"  From  my  Vestry  and  C!ongrogation  I  have  expe- 
rienced unceasing  acts  of  kindness  from  the  day  of 
my  arrival  among  you  ;  and  now,  in  the  time  of  de- 
bility and  declining  health,  your  sympathy  renders 
you  dearer  to  me  than  ever. 

"  I  came  to  you  a  yoiing  man  ;  T  have  dwelt  in 
your  midst  for  more  than  twenty-throe  years.  •  •  • 

"  That  Being  who  for  so  many  years  gave  me 
strength  to  perform,  almost  unremittingly,  the 
duties  of  my  calling,  now  has'  seen  fit  to  visit  me 
with  pain  and  debility.  Tn  whatever  manner  Ood 
shall  order  my  lot,  I  shall  bear  with  me  to  foreign 
lands  and  through  life  the  remembrance  of  a  people 
who  have  aided  me  in  gratifying  my  desire  for  knowl- 
edee,  and  in  the  promotion  of  benevolence  and 
religion. 

I  remain,  with  sentiments  uf  respect  and  aifection, 

Your  Pastor,  John  Kaciiman. 

A  favorable  response  was  promptly  accorded  by 
the  Vestry  and  Congregation.  They  united  in  urg- 
ing him  to  hasten  the  preparations  necessary  for  so 
long  an  absence  from  his  home,  and  assisted  him, 
wherever  possible,  in  arranging  for  a  speedy  depart- 
ure. As  no  Lutheran  minister  was  available,  many 
of  the  ministers  of  other  Protestant  denominations, 
with  great  kindness  and  unanimity,  consented  to 
occupy  the  pulpit  of  St.  John's  alternately,  during 
the  absence  of  the  Pastor. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  1838.  he  preached  his  fare- 
well sermon,  from    1st  Thessalonians,  v.  Chapter, 
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lllh  to  tSth  verses :  "  Wherefore  romfort  yoiirtitlve* 
together  and  edify  one  another,  even  as  al$o  ye  do" 

The  afflicted  of  the  congregation  were  very  near 
the  heart  of  the  Pastor. 

"The  poor  require  comforters,  the  sick  and  the 
afflicted  need  consolation.  Will  you  not  perform 
these  duties  for  your  absent  Pastor?  *  * 

Of  late  a  calamity  has  befallen  our  city,  perhaps 
greater  than  any  that  has  hitherto  visited  it,  and 
many  families  nro  left  without  homes  and  in  poverty, 
with  only  the  svnipathies  and  charities  of  the 
benevolent  to  help  them.  I  have  engageil  in  the 
work  of  ministry,  until  arrested  b^  disease.  Alas, 
I  can  do  no  more !  I  leave  the  afflicted  of  tliis  Con- 
gregation with  you,  and  with  the  Father «of  the 
nitherless  and  the  widow's  God.    ^ 

I  came  to  you  ii»  youth,  a  stranger,  and  now  for 
more  than  twenty-three  years  I  have  been  intimately 
associated  with  you  all.  I  have  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  your  affection  and  friendship.  Though  the 
pleasant  memories  of  those  early  days  are  now 
darkened  bv  declining  health  on  my  part,  and  on 
yours  by  clouds  of  sorrow — afflictions  which  have 
rested  heavily  upon  your  domestic  circles,  and  be- 
reaved me  of  a  multitude  of  my  flock,  yet,  the  place 
amid  whose  hallowed  ttcenes  I  am  lingering,  and 
whose  p^cefnl  shores  I  am  reluctant  to  leave,  is  en- 
shrinea  in  the  sanctuary  of  my  heart.  It  is  con- 
nected with  associations  that  are  imperishable.  It 
is  the  birth-place  of  the  brightest  of  ray  hopes,  and 
the  scene  of  tne  most  interesting  of  my  labors. 

My  friends,  I  have  served  you  long.  Whether 
these  labors  have  ministered  to  your  edification  and 
conviction,  and  to  your  comfort  and  refreshment,  I 
cannot  tell ;  nor,  is  it  needful  for  me  to  know.  I 
leave  the  result  of  my  ministrftttons  in  the  hands  of 
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that  Spirit  who  adarcheth  alt  hearti,  and  before 
wlioac  jU4lgmont-!M!at  ull  secret  things  shall  be  re- 
vealed. But  to-day,  on  this  solemn,  and  perhape, 
by  the  {)rovidence  of  Uod,  the  last  occasion  that  I 
am  permitted  to  address  you.  I  beseech  you  all,  by 
the  mercies  of  Ood,  youne  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
master  and  servant,  to  ctoee  with  and  accent  the 
offers  of  the  Gospel.  "  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may 
hefmmd,  call  ye  upon  Him  while  He  m  near."  "  Let 
the  wicked  foraake  hie  way,  and  the  unrighteum  man  hie 
tlwuffhte,  and  Ut  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and.  He  toiU 
have  mercy  upon  him;  and  to  our  Ood,  for  He  will 
ahundantiii  jMnlon.    *     * 

My  friends,  we  have  lived  long  together  in 
harmony  and  peace,  and  we  part  in  friendship  and 
affection.  Need  I  beseech  your  prayers  for  your 
absent  and  solitary  Pastor,  or  your  friendship  for 
those  whom  circumstances  command  him  to  leave 
to  vour  care. 

For  all  pest  kindness,  I  thank  you ;  I  would  use  a 
more  expressive  word,  could  I  find  it.  ^ 

Ck>nsci0u8  am  I  of  many  imperfections.  Would 
that  I  had  performed  my  duty  to  you  better ;  yet,  if 
I  have  neglected  or  injured  any  of  you,  it  was  not 
from  design,  and  I  pray  your  forgiveness. 

I  have  come  to  ^ou,  to  day,  with  a  body  weakened 
by  disease,  but  with  affections  as  warm  m  that  of  a 
father  or  a  brother. 

Fo^  many  months  to  come,  others  will  break  to 
you  the  bread  of  life.  Should  any  think  that  the 
step  I  am  taking  looks  like  a  desertion  of  duty  on 
my  part,  I  would  say  that  I  have  never  left  you, 
but  in  obedience  to  the  calls  of  the  Church,  pr  in 
ministering  to  the  comforts  of  mv  aged  parents.  I 
have  stood  by  you  during  the  desolation  of  Fever 
and  Cholera.  I  have  performed  my  ministerial 
duties  even  when  exhausted  nature  ad*ino|iiahed  me 
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that  mt  WM  ne«dful.  Now  I  part  from  you  only  when 
my  minifltrations  would  Iw  of  'little  service  to  you, 

>'     Mid  with  the  dieiuhed  hope  that  I  may  return  to 

voa  under  happier  aunpices,  to  labor  with  you,  and, 

if  it  please  God,  to  rent  with  you,  at  last,  in  your 

peaceful  Banctuary.  *  •  *  * 

Be    at  [teace    amouK  yourselves,  and  may  the 

IV    peace  of  Qod  abide  upon  you  all. 

'1 ''  Amen  and  farewell. 

-  The  long  Hea- voyage  aerciss  the  Atlantic  decidedly 
i  benefited  the  invalid,  and  when  the  vessel  reached 
^^'  Liverpool  he  stepped  on  shore  with  comparatively 
^; ;  ft  firm  step. 

Hastening  to  London,  he  drove  to  tJB^Audubona' 

home  late  in  the  evening.    He  was  diJpayed  to  find 

f.f  the  door-knocker  tied  up,  and  the  moments  seemed 

like  hours  as  he  waited  for  admittance.    Audubon 

opened  the  door  himself,  and  instantly  explained  the 

;.    door-knocker  mystery — "God  bless  us!     Welcome 

friend  Bachman!    To-day,  our  daughter  Maria  has 

made  us  grandfathen.    The  little    Lucy  and  her 

mother  are  doing  bravely — to  bed  now,  old  fellow, 

to-morrow,  you  shall  see  them.'' 

Although  benefited   by  the  long   sea-voyage,  it 

f     toon  became  apparent  to  the  watchful  eyes  of  his 

'      friends,  that  he  needed  medical  treatment. 

Two  eminent  London  physicians,  Dni.  Benjamin 
Phillips  and  Robert  Carswell,  were  consulted.  We 
find  an  elaborate  opinion,  several  pages  in  length, 
describing  Dr.  Baohman's  c^se. 

"  He  had  been  threatened,"  they  write,  "  With 
i^inal  congeetion,  the  result  of  chronic  rh,«uma- 
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tiam.    The  attack  of  cholera  and  the  remedies  used  - 
had  Maved  him  from  spinal  congestion." 

New  scones,  and  the  ministry  of  beloved  friends, 
in  atldition  to  mo<lic>al  flkill  and  care,  soon  Hufficiently 
reHtorcd  the  health  of  the  invalid,  to  [lermit  him  to 
undertake,  in  company  with  Audubon,  a  short  jour 
ney  to  Scotland. 

The  friends  travelled  leisurely  through  this 
picturesque  country.  They  visited  Edinburgh 
Castle,  Holyrood,  and  other  points  of  interest,  that 
the  wizard,  Walter  Sc^t,  the  friend  of  Audubon,  has 
made  familiar  to  many  readers. ,  Thoy  found  stored 
up  in  the  libraries  and  rausbums  vast  funds  of 
information  and  entertainment;  but  Audulion 
wisely  drew  his  friend  away  for  a  time,  from  these 
too  fatiguing  aud  exciting  attractions,  to  the  lovely 
Lake  region.  Here  almost  as  free  as  the  birds,  they 
lingered  awhile,  before  presenting  their  letters  of 
introduction,  that  would  open  to  them  noble  and 
hospitable  homes.  A  few  weeks  later,  Audubon  was 
spreading  before  delighted  eyes  his  life-like,  full-sized 
paintings  of  American  Birds.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  friends  in  Natural  History,  their  general  infor- 
mation and  genial  manners,  attracted  favorable 
attention.  Many  pleasant  acquaintances  were 
made,  and  some  firm  friendships  formed,  while  in 
Scotland. 

The  intelligence  of  the  people,  the  interest  taken 
in  Natural  History,  the  admiration  called  forth  by 
his  first  Volume  of  American  Birds,'  aud  the  facili- 
ties offered  for  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  d?' 
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cided  Audubon  to  remove  his  residence  from  Lon> 
don  to  Eklinburgh. 
\        The  tour  through  a  healthful,  interesting  and 
%     romantic  country,  with  such  a  companion,  did  much 
^      to  restore  Dr.  Bachman  to  his  wonted  health  of  body 
%\     and  spirit.    On  his  return  to  Ixtndon,  his  physicians 
I'     and  friends  confidently  predicted  a  permanent,  if 
•, '     not  speedy,  restoration  to  perfect  health. 
?^         A  large  folio  volume,  "Journal  of  European  Travel,'* 
J     carefully  expanded  from  notes,  and  illustrated  by 
I '     roughly  drawn  sketches,  was  a  memorial  of  his 
habit  of  close  observation,  and  his  industry  in  re 
T  .•  cording  the  same.    The  book  would  have  given  us 
f      interesting  facts  and  valuable  (wrsonal  reminiscences 
'^      in  connection  with  this  period  of  his  life.    Unhap* 
;',     pily,  during  the  late  war  between  the  States,  this 
i      volume  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  his  valuable 
library.    He  had  sent  his  books  from  Charleeton 
'•     to  Columbia  for  safety,  and  when  the  latter  city  was 
^      burned,  the  flames  did  not  spare  his  many  rare 
volumes.    Nothing  remains  to  us  of  the  "Journal  of 
European    Travd"    but  the  brief  pencilled  sheets 
from  which  the  Journal  was  expanded.    These,  hV>w- 
evor,  give  us  glimpses  into  his  red-letter  days — days 
full  of  intellectual  pleasure  and  profit  The  animals, 
birds,  fishes,  insects  and  flora  of  the  old  world,  were 
all  new  to  him,  save  in  books.    As  he  visits  halls  of 
learning  and  eleemosynary  institutions,  as  he  listens 
spell-bound  to  grand  sacred  music,  and  as  he  ex- 
plores the  Art  Galleries  containing  the  master-pieces 
of  the  old  artists,  his  soul  is  stirred  within  him. 
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VoioM  of  strange  melody  reach  and  touch  his  heart, 
the  echoes  of  which  are  to  linftor  in  his  memory  dur- 
ing his  long  aiiid  checkered  life. 

#VoM  At*  Pmriltnl  ffoW*. 

Lake  CknraTAMcc. 

We  had  been  winding  among  the  hills  for  some 
hours,  now  asoendino;  alowlv  a  mountain,  and  then 
descending  with  locked  wheels  into  the  valleys, 
4ind  now  passing  proves  of  fir  and  of  birch,  that 
seemed  to  nave  their  roots  in  the  shelving  rocks  and 
to  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  when,  sud- 
denly, upon  descending  a  hill,  a  lovely  scene  met 
my  eye.  For  some  moments  I  gaased  without  utter- 
ing a  word.  Before  me  lay  a  village  with  red-cov- 
ered roofs  and  four  or  five  spires,  nestling,  as  it  were, 
on  the  boeom  of  a  smooth  and  romantic  lake. 

The  hill-sides  on  my  right  were  covered  with 
▼ineyards— the  vines  ladened  with  nearly  ripe  clus- 
tering fruit.  The  gently  rising  hills  on  the  left, 
were  studded  with  white  cottages,  surrounded  by  a 
variety  of  fruittre«e.  The  lake  extended  for  many 
miles,  and  mountain  upon  mountain  roSe  from  its 
bosom.  The  nearest  to  us  was  covered  with  green 
foliage;  the  more  distant  appeu^  blue,  and  the 
farthest  off  seemed  to  rise  among  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  and  were  covered,  as  fiftr  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  vith  snow. 

The  passengers  exclaimed,  "  Der  Bodentee."  Here 
then  was  Lake  Oanakinee,  presenting  a  scene  of  gran- 
deur and  loveliness,  that  no  lover  of  Nature  could 
witness  without  feeling  entranced.  The  sun  is  just 
setting  as  I  write  these  notes,  and  the  very  heavens 
seem  to  be  in  unison  with  the  scene.  The  clouds, 
on  a  blue  ground,  tmve  a  rich  and  ruddy  hue,  and 
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the  outer  «dg«g  are  wreftthixl  with  tillvor.  The 
houHBH  situated  on  the  very  buiikft,  cast  their  imacrev 
on  the  almost  unbroken  mirror  liefore  me.  Tne 
only  bird  that  is  flitting  over  the  lake  is  the  Euro- 
pMUi  "Stormy  Petrel.  The  representative  of  a 
storm  seems  out  of  place  on  this  lovely,  ])lacid  lake. 

I  looked  behind  me;  how  different  the  scrne! 
Dtifk  and  murky  clouds  are  hanging  over  the  snow- 
clad  Alps,  and  the  setting  sun  renders  the  wintry 
scene  more  desolate.  F'oga  from  the  thawing  of 
the  ice  arise  from  the  valleys,  and  the  rugged  rocks 
seem  to  extend  their  arms  to  protect  the  stunted 
plants  that  are  growing  in  their  crevices.  Now,  as 
we  enter  the  litue  harbor  of  Constance,  the  sun  is 
casting  his  last  shadows  on  the  lake.  The  boat  i»  . 
moving  slowly.  The  sun  seems  to  Hct  almost  behind 
the  waters,  rising  and  sinking  at  the  moment  of  his 
departure,  and  leaving  a  golden  stream  on  the  edges 
of  the  nei/'hboring  cloud,  reminding  jne  of  the  last 
hours  «f  a  just  man's  life— calnaly,  as  the  setting 
sun,  his  day  closes,  and  the  bright  light  of  his  ex- 
ample is  leu  to  edify  and  to  ^adden  the  world.  For 
hall  an  hour  after  sunset,  the  gulden  hue  lingered 
on  the  waters.  It  softened  and  faded,  and  ray  after 
ray  so  imperceptibly  left  the  unrufHed  wave,  that 
my  meditations  wore  only  broken  off  by  the  land- 
ing of  the  boat,  which  reminded  me  that  darkness 
had  set  in. 

Freyburg,  Septetidter  ISth  :  Presented  myself  yee- 
terday  afternoon  before  the  Zoological  Department 
of  the  Society  of  Naturalists,  Ht  Freyburg. 

A  great  crowd  hastening  to  this  meeting 
thronge<l  the  doors.  The  members  with  some  di^ 
cultv  effected  an  entrance. 

The  applicant  for  membership  must  prove  that 
he  has  puolished  something  in  Natural  HiHtory. 

My  Genoan  friends  bad  preceded  me  and  notified 
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the  Society  of  ray  intended  vinit.  and  I  was  received 
with  fjetA  kindness, 

The  largest  hall  in  Freyhurg  had  been  elegantly 
decorated  /or  the  occasion.  Five  hundred  meinbent 
were  present     '  »  , 

The  ladies  \ii^re  accommodated  in  the  gallery,  and 
the  other  visitors  had  a  place  assigned  them  on  the 
ground-floor.     It  was  a  very  orderly  meeting. 

MVrf,  a  long  renort  was  read  by  the  Secretary  in 
<ierman,  foUowea  by  a  lengthv  Eulogy  on  a  de- 
ceased Officer  of  the  Society.  Then  several  Ilasays 
were  read,  viz :  "  The  l^ntdure  of  the  Earth ; "  "  Water 
FniU ; "  with  illustrations,  etc.  I  was  most  pleased 
with  one  from  Professor  Martin,  of  Munich,  on  "The 
Ameriean  Indian,"  intending  to  prove  that  the 
mounds,  and  especially  the  traces  of  fortificatioiui 
and  architecture  found  in  Mexico  and  South 
America,  gave  evi<Ience  that  they  were  the  work  of 
a  different  people  and  a  former  age.  It  was  a  sensi- 
ble  production  and  remarkably  well  delivered. 

A  band  of  music  from  Berne,  consisting  of  forty 
musicians,  played  during  the  dinner,  which  lasted 
from  one  P.  M.,  to  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  din- 
ner was  excellent— the  best  that  the  country  could 
afford ;  but  it  lasted  entirely  too  lom  for  me.  Toasts 
were  drunk,  first  to  the  Grand  Duke,  and  then  to 
the  German  Naturalists.  A  short  speech  evidently, 
prepared  before  hand,  preceded  the  toast,  at  tne 
close  of  which  all  rose,  and  the  "Lebe  hnch"  (long 
live)  was  repeated  three  times,  with  great  enthusi- 
asm. 

The  dinner,  including  wine,  cost  each  member 
the  small  sum  of  seventy-five  cents— a  vast  difference 
on  similar  occasions,  in  England  and  America. 
After  dinner,  the  Naturalists  took  a  recess  of  an  hour 
or  two.  Repairing  to  a  mountain  on  the  borders  of 
the  city,  we  ascended,  by  tortuous  windings,  till  we 
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gained  the  aummit.  The  scene  was  piutureaque,  aft 
group  after  ^up— to  the  number  of  a  thousand, 
were  seen  winding  their  way  around  the  inountain^'- 
All  appeared  to  be  gay  and  happy. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Preyborg;  Dr. 
tiuchman  sent  a  communication  to  tliia  Society,  a 
fragmejut  of  which  has  been  preserved.  It  reada  thus: 

In  the  courae  of  a  tour  through  Europe  for  the 
benefit  of  health,  I  was  so  fortunate,  as  unexpectedly 
to  have  been  with  you  at  your  interesting  anniver- 
sary meeting. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  members  of 
your  Society,  and  with  the  desire  to  draw  the  Nat- 
uralists of  both  countries  into  a  closer  bond  of  union. 
I  consented  to  lay  before  vour  Association  an  ac- 
count of  the  progress,  and  the  present  state  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  tlie  United  States.  I  intended  to  make 
only  a  verbal  statement,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  in 
your  own  language.  I  find  now  that  my  limited 
time  compels  me,  oefore  the  next  meeting  of  your 
Society,  reluctantly  to  leave  this  delightful  retreat 
of, men  of  science  of  Germany  and  Europe. 

Permit  me  to  express  to  you  the  profound  emo- 
tions of  pleasure,  with  which  I  witnessed,  for  the 
first,  and  probably,  the  last  time  in  my  life,  so  large 
a  meeting  of  eminent  men,  who  were  laboriously  en- 
gaged in  the  cause  of  science. '  I  felt  it  a  privilege, 
even  for  a  dav,  to  ait  down  with  those  who  were  in- 
vestigating the  wonderful  works  of  nature's  Gkxl. 
How  delightful  to  me  was  the  change,  from  the  perils 
and  solitude  of  a  long  sea  voyage,  to  your  romantic 
hills  and  beautiful  Himmelrich. 

In  a  letter  from  his  friend,  John  Q.  Morris,  D.  D.» 

dated  a  few  months  later,  we  find  the  following : 

4. 
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"I  received  your  letter  per  Cheat  Wultrn,  and 
thought  that  you  would  not  object  to  an  insertion  of 
a  part  of  your  letter  in  The  Lulftaran  Ofmrver,  with- 
out  your  iignatore. 

I  have  been  asked  several  times  who  at  the  Natu-' 
ralitU  Reunion  was  the  otie  poor  repretentative  from 
the  United  States? 

"One  of  the  City  papers  (Baltimore),  says  in  a  short 
notice  of  that  meeting,  "The  United  States,"  were 
represented  by  the  liev.  Dr.  Bachman,  of  CluirMon, 
&  C,  thejinl  OmWioloffid  in  thin  country." 

J.O.  M. 

The  land  of  Luther  had  its  special  attractions 
for  the  I^Mtor  of  8t  John's.  He  regarded  each 
scene  connected  with  the  Huccemful  labors  and  con- 
flicts of  the  Chief  Reformer,  with  keen  and  almost 
sacred  interest,  and  the  healthful  life  of  its  people, 
in  communion  with  Nature,  was  congenial  to  his 
simple  taste. 

Arriving  at  Berlin,  he  found  a  great  pleasure 
awaiting  him,  for  Humboldt  was  there.  Dr.  Bach- 
man tells  us,  "  I  was  a  youth  of  sixteen,  when  Hutn- 
boldt  visited  America.  Wilson,  the  Ornithologist, 
procured  for  me  an  invitatioa  to  be  present  at  a 
reception  given  in  Philadelphia  to  this  eminent 
philosopher  and  naturalist.  During  my  stay  there, 
I  saw  him  every  day.  Qefore  leaving,  he  inserted 
in  his  note-book  the  names  of  his  acquaintances  in 
Philadelphia,  and,  to  my  surprise,  mine  was  in- 
cluded on  the  list" 
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In  1888,  Dr.  R«chman  gratofuUy  records,  **  Hum- 
boldt WM  the  Ant  to  receive  me  in  Berlin,  and  to  ex- 
t«nd  to  me  civilities  that  made  me  feel  at  home 
among  the  men  of  science  in  the  Fattier-land." 

In  18((U,  thirty-one  yean  later,  at  the  request  of 
his  (ieruian  fellow-citisenH,  in  ('hnrloHton,  he  de- 
livered the  address  commemorating  "  7/ic  Centennial 
Annivermirff  of  the  hitih  of  HumhoUU." 

Reluctantly  he  left  Germany  for  France.  While 
in  Paris  all  his  unfavorable  symptoms  returned  ;  the 
French  physicians  called  in,  took  a  less  hopeful,  and 
less  correct,  diagnosis  of  his  diseaac,  tlmn  that  given 
by  the  English  practitionerH.  HH»teiiing  to  liondon, 
he  placed  himself  again  under  tlie  care  of  his  former 
physicians,  Drs.  Phillips  and  Carswell,  and  slowly 
recuperate<l.  Happily,  congenial  recreation  and 
pleasurable  excitement  were  abundantly  provided 
for  him.  He  had  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
venerable  Karl  of  Derby  (grandfather  of  the  present 
Earl).  The  Earl  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  study  of 
Natural  History,  and  greatly  interested  in  America, 
as  a  new  field  opened  for  investigation.  He  had 
invited  Dr.  Bachman,  on  his  return  to  England,  to 
visit  him  at  hi§  beautiful  country-seat. 

As  soon  as  strength  permitted,  he  gladly  availetl 
himself  of  the  privilege  accorde<I  him,  and  spent 
days  examining  the  Earl's  large  collection  of  animals 
and  birds,  both  living  and  stuffed.  As  he  roamed 
through  extensive,  highly  cultivated  gardens,  and 
leisurely  studied  the  Flora  of  many  lands,  his  step 
became  more  elastic,  and  a  healthier  glow  bcigan  to 
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tinge  hid  cheeks.    At  parting,  the  Earj  preaented 
:^  .him  with  several  rare  books. 

H'/  While  in  London  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
I'  Zotilogical  Society  tor  the  present  of  thirty-Hix  skins, 
(eif^hteon  Mammalia  and  eighteen  birds),  from  North 
America,  whicii  were  deposited  in  the  British 
Ifuseam.  At  •  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held . 
on  the  0th  of  December,  writes  the  Secretary,  John 
I"  Barlow :  "  You  were  balloted  for  and  elected  as  a 
|;,  Foreign  Correspondent  of  tlie  Zo4"*logical  •Society  of 
l^r  London." 

From  John  Kdward  (iray, 

The  Eminent  Naturalui  in  Chnrge  of  the  Briti$h 
Mmtruni. 

British  MusKUM,  Nov.  Ist.  1838. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have    sent   you    the    Volume 

Sromised.  I  hope  that  it  may  interest  you,  and 
imish  you  with  a  little  information  respecting  the 
Continental  Collection.  Hoping  soon  to  see  more  of 
your  labors — as  it  is  to  you,  that  I  look  for  a  good 
account  of  tlfe  American  Mammalia.  I  ex{>ect  soon 
to  print  my  synopsis  of  Mammalia,  and  will  send 
you  it  directly  it  appeani,  but  I  consider  it  my  duty 
first  to  attend  to  tne  wants  of  the  Collection  under 
iny  charge,  so  it  may  be  delaye<l  sometime.  Wish- 
ing  you  a  very  pleasant  voyage.  •  •         • 

J.  E.  Gray. 

We  trace  the  movements  of  Dr.  Bachman  through 
the  following  letter  written  by  his  daughter  Eliza 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Victor  Audubon),  to  her  younger 
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■iitmr,  Harriet  Eva,  who  was  then  on  a  riaitata 
plantaiiou,  near  Charleaton. 

December  iltli.  1888. 

"Do  not  think,  my  dear  aiiter,  from  ray  long  silence, 
that  I  did  not  appreciate  your  Arelcome  letter.  I  am 
in  debt  to  all  my  eorreepondentii ;  and,  when  I  tell 
you  that  my  dear  Ria,  (tiistor  Maria),  is  included 
amon^  the  number,  you  may  console  yourself.  The 
truth  ifl,  I  have  been  busy  and  felt  unsettled.  The 
drawing  and  dining  rooms,  huve,  been  newl^ 
uaintetT  ao  we  have  occupied  tlie  painting  room,  as  it 
oas  long  been  called.  Although  the  ap[>earance  of 
the  room  is  now  changed,  yet.  I  am  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  time  when  the  Audubons  were  nere, 
and  when  I  spent  so  many  happy  days  with  our 
dear  Ria.  I  took  at  the  seats,  once  m  agreeably 
filled,  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  those  who  occu- 
pied them  are  so  far  away  from  us. 

A  letter  has  just  been  received  Irom  Ria,  written 
in  excellent  spirits;  but,  alas!  she  eives  us  little 
hope  that  we  shall  soon  see  her.  Mr.  Audubon's 
letter-presH,  has  occupied  him  a  much  longer  time 
than  he  expected,  on  account  of  the  number  of  new 
birds  whicn  have  been  discovered,  and  he  now 
fears  that  those  delightful  episodes,  which  seemed  to 

?[ive  universal  pleasure,  will  have  to  be  omitted 
rom  want  of  space. 

Ria  writes  that  the  little  Lucy  already  weighs 
seventeen  pounds ;  she  will  soon,  at  that  rate,  M  a 
weieht  to  carry. 

Tne  Audul)ons  are  delighted  with  Edinburgh. 
If  the  city  eauals  the  descriptions  I  have  so  often 
read,  it  must,  both  in  noint  of  natural  ttcenery  and 
agreeable  society,  be  far  superior  to  the  far-famed 
I^ndon,  with  all  its  bustle  and  humbug.    The  latter 
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may  b«M«r  ioU  th«  rich  and  the  my,  tkit  for  ih<m 
whoM  circumatancM  are  tnoder»t«»  and  whow 
pleaaurea  are  rational,  Edinburgh  must  be  far  pref- 
erable  as  a  place  of  residence.  The  Audubona' 
hoUM  is  deligntftilly  located  and  exceedingly  con- 
venient 

We  are  now  looking,  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  for 
Uie  arrival  of  father;  the  last  few  weeks  have  seemed 
like  ao  many  months.    Is  it  not  astonishing  how  . 
•lowly  time  creeps  on.  when  we  have  pleasure  in 
prospect 

'  Although  the  last  accounts  from  our  dear  father, 
are  not  very  enoju raging,  yet  our  hope  is,  that  on 
his  return  to  uh,  the  rest  and  the  quiet  of  home,  may 
do  much  toward  restoring  him  to  perfect  health. 
My  earnest  prayer  is,  that  Tie  may  regain  his  wonted 
strength  ana  activity,  and  long  be  spared  to  us ;  for 
we  have  learned  from  sad  experience,  how  essential 
hispreeence  is  to  our  happiness. 

Thursday  12th:  We  received  letters  from  father 
to-day,  which  give  more  encouragement  with  re^rd 
to  his  health.  He  was  to  sail  in  the  "  America," 
which  is  daily  expeotefl       •        •        *        •        ♦ 

M.  E.  B. 

After  an  absence  of  eight  months  from  America, 
Dr.  Bachman  reached  home  January,  1830. 

The  joy  of  family  and  flock,  at  his  return,  was  not 
without  alloy.  They  were  disappointed  to  find  his 
health  still  very  feeble.  The  congregation  proponed 
that  an  assistant  should  be  secured.  At  the  recom. 
inendation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mayer,  the  Rev.  William 
N.  Smith  was  engaged  by  the  congregation  of  St 
John's  as  assistant  minister ;  and  for  several  years, 
he  rendered  acceptable  service. 
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Daring  the  ye«r  1880,  Victor  G.  Audubon,  tb« 
eldest  (ton  of  Audnlmn,  arrived  in  America,  visited 
Charleston,  and  siwnt  months  in  Dr.  Bachman's 
home.  Beforo  the  close  of  his  visit,  he  became  en- 
gaged  to  Mary  Klisa.  Dr.  Rahman's  second 
daughter. 

Friends  who  had  watched  from  childhood,  the 
strong  and  ever  increasing  bond  of  affection  between 
the  Histers,  rejoiced  that  they  were  to  live  again 
under  the  same  roof.  A  letter  from  Aububoo  ex- 
pressed his  great  pleasure  at  this  necond  union 
between  the  families.  Bachman's  reply  was  charac- 
teristic. 

Your  congratulations  at  this  double  union  in 
our  fomilies  are  right  and  proper,  nor  ought  I  to  be 
so  selfish  as  to  wiaii  to  retain  m^  children  around 
me  when  their  happiness  requires  a  removal ;  but 
somehow,  the  event  which  causes   you  so  much 

i>leesure,  has  a  contrary  effect  on  me.  I  am  a  Phi- 
osopher  in  most  things,  but  in  this  case  Nature  is 
too  strong  for  Philosophy.  The  girls  have  good 
husbands,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  take  care  of  them  ; 
but  to  me  the  parting  with  them  I  feel  to  be  a  very 
great  loss ;  but  I  will  try  not  to  comnlain  about  it. 
unless  others  wish  me  a  joy  which  T  uo  not  feel,  and 
which  I  would  be  a  hypocrite  to  acknowledge. 

I  was  glad  that  I  was  compelled  to  be  absent  when 
Eliia  len  mo,  and  was  obliged  to  preach  in  the 
oountry  twice  a  day  for  a  fortnight,  and  had  thus 
incessant  occupation,  without  too  much  time  for 
thought  When  I  came  home,  however,  the  holidays 
had  scattered  the  rest  of  my  little  flock.  It  was  so 
lonely,  it  almost  gave  me  another  attack  of  dys- 
pepsia.   But  let  us  talk  of  other  matters— of  your 
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Znopais  for  the  "  SmaU  KditUm  of  the  Birds,"  The 
w  and  the  pUtee,  etc..  pleaae  roe  very  much.  Your 
qruopda  in  the  beHt  I  have  aoen,  though  that  ifl  not 
Myiiut  very  much,  for  the  migority  I  think  had.  I 
•m  gUd  that  you  have  given  ua  this,  it  will  wivo 
yoa  much  trouble,  and  your  readers  much  per- 
plexity. •  ♦•••♦•••By  the  time  four  or  five 
numbers  are  published,  you  may  turnover  the  work 
to  your  aoMH ;  but,  till  then,  yuu  should  carefully 
review  every  page  and  plate.  The  next  thing, 
will  bo  to  get  subecribem.  This  would  be  pur- 
gatory to  me;  but  it  is  neceeaary  for  suooees.  while 
drumming  up  subscribers,  you  may  obtain  speci- 
mens for  the  Quadrupeds.  These  creatures — tlie 
loiyority  of  them  nocturnal,  and  living  in  oonoeal- 
ment — are  not  so  easily  obtained  as  birds ;  but  there 
are  fewer  of  them,  every  species  is  abundant  in  some 
locality,  and  they  neither  mi^rrate  nor  Hy.  You 
cannot  do  without  nio  when  you  come  to  the  ani- 
mala  I  know  full  well — so  you  will  liave  to  come 
and  pay  me  a  visit  soon.  •  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Love  to  my  daughters  and  sops.  •  •  •  •     J.  B. 

The  following  girlish  letter  is  from  Harriet  Eva 
to  her  newly  nmrried  sister,  Eliza  (Mrs.  Victor  Au- 
dubon) : 

Chablestom,  February,  1838. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  country. 
Last  year  when  I  came  home,  you  were  the  first  to 
greet  me.  I  cannot  realize  that  you  have  indeed 
left  ua  You  don't  know  how  we  all  miss  you. 
Father,  mother,  and  all,  are  continually  sounding 
your  praise.    ••*•*•« 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  our  dear  Ria  has 
suffered  so  much.  She  has  not  written  tn  us  since 
Cbristmas.  I  often  wish  that  I  could  take  a  peep 
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■t  you  and  our  dmr  Ri«,  tm  you  Ulk  over  the 
old  timefl.  J  want  to  see  little  Lucy.  BuMui  R.  R. 
neiidH  her^dve.  I  heanl  her  my  to  her  «unt, 
Mrs.  R.,  that  you  played  on  the  suitar  and  mng  de- 
lightflilly ;  and  that  Kia,  with  all  her  accomplish- 
inenta,  knitted  father's  socks.  .  Tell  Ria  the  shawl 
ahe  knitted  for  mo  has  been  gre&tly  admired.  Write 
soon,  wo  are  all  anxioufl  to  hear  from  you. 

Your  loving  sister,  HarbisT. 

To  Aopuboh:    , 

Charlkston,  September  13th,  1839. 

'  "I  congratulate  you  all  on  your  safe  arrival,  in 
snite  of  storms,  calms,  and  hurricane.  But  after 
tins,  don't  speak  of  the  tardy  progress  of  Charlulon 
IhtektU.  I  beat  you  both  ways,  and  had  pleasant 
passages  withal.  The  voyage  from  Kngland  to 
America,  along  the  Northern  coast,  is  seldom  as 
pleasant,  and  never  much  shorter  than  the  Southern 
course,  especially  in  winter.  We  sailed  to  Latitude 
20°,  and  then  took  the  trade  winds,  and  it  reminded 
me  of  sailing  on  a  mill  pond — so  smooth  was  the 
water.  •  ♦  *  •  *        .  * 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  not  been  quite 
well ;  as  we  get  to  be  old  boys,  aches  and  pains  will 
come.  Let  us  both  agree  not  to  complain.  Mv 
health  has  greatly  improved,  and  my  fiimily  are  all 
well.  *  •  •  *  « 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  about  to  do  something 
with  n^ard  to  the  "  SmaU  EdUim  of  Birds."  But 
are  you  not  a  little  fiist  in  issuing  your  prospectus 
of  The  Bird*  and  Quadrupedn,  without  having  num- 
bers of  both  works,  by  which  the  public  can  judf^e 
of  their  merits?  My  idea,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  is 
that  von  should  carefully  get  up,  in  your  best  style, 
a  volume  about  the  size  of  "HolbnxA't  Reptut$." 
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fhk  would  enablo  you  to  decide  on  the  terms  of  the 
book.  I  think  that  two  thousand  subHcribers  at 
$1.00  for  each  numl)«r,  might  be  obtained.  But  it 
must  be  no  iialf-way  aflair. 

The  animals  have  never  been  carefully  described, 
and  you  will  And  difficulties  at  every  ste^).  Books 
cannot  aid  you  much.  Lon^  journeys  will  have  to 
be  undertakon.  Heveral  8i>«cie8  remain  to  be  added, 
and  their  habits  ascertained.  The  drawings  you 
can  easily  make,  if  you  can  procure  the  specimens. 
I  wish  I  had  you  here,  if  for  only  two  days.  I  think 
that  I  have  studied  the  subject  More  than  vou  have. 
You  will  lie  bothered  with  the  Wolves  and  the  Foxes, 
to  begin  with.  I  have  two  new  specicM  of  Bats  and 
Shrews  to  add.  The  Western  Deer  are  no  joke ;  and 
the  ever-varying  Souirrels  seem  sent  by  Satan  him- 
self, to  puzzle  the  Naturalists.  *  *  « 

Ix>ve  to  all.  It  will  be  a  terrible  disappointment 
to  us,  if  Maria,  John  and  the  little  Lucy  ao  not  coifie 
to  Charleston  this  winter.  J.  B. 

^  January  13th,  1840. 

"  I  think  that  vour  "  Birds  of  America,"  will  be 
a  standard  work  ^r  centuries ;  ere  then,  we  will  be 
among  the  planets  studying  something  else.  The 
descriptions  in  the  *' Small  Edition  of  Birds,"  will 
have  to  be  abridged — ^your  "worthy  friend"  and 
other  humbugs  may  be  left  out  to  advantage.  I 
am  4iot  at  all  surprised  at  your  success  in  gettini; 
subscribers ;  but  let  me  sav.  cities  are  not  the  only 
places  to  obtain  them.  Biros  sing  and  nestle  among 
the  groves  of  the  counirtf — ^The  planters  and  farmers 
are  the  men  to  become  subscribers.  An  intelli- 
gent planter  from  the  up  country  said,  a  lew  days 
ago,  that  if  the  right  person  would  thoroughly 
canvass  the  whole  State  of  South  Carolina,  he  would 
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insure  three  hundred  iiub«cribeni  to  the  "Soull 
Work."  (Md  JotUe  would  be  the  mfn,  and  when 
his  legs  faile<],  the  Young  Jottle  hIiouIu  go  forward. 

(lot  the  EditofH  to  notice  your  work — this  is  a 
puffing  world — from  the  porpoise  to  the  steamboat. 

When  we  meet,  we  shall  talk  about  the  partner- 
■hip  in  the  quadrupeds.  I  am  willing  to  have  my 
name  Htand  with  yours,  if  it  will  help  the  sale  of 
the  l)ook.  The  oxi>en>«fl  and  the  protitH  shall  be 
yours  or  the  lioys.  I  am  anxious  to  do  something 
for  the  benefit  of  Victor  and  John,  in  addition  to  the 
(rMwures  I  have  given  them — and  this  is  all  I  can  do. 

Ijovo  to  Maria.  Bring  her  to  uslK?foro  the  Spring. 
This  lovely  climate  is  a  cure  for  Hore  uioiithH  or  sore 
hearts.  Tell  dear  Eliza,  her  boy  William  is  study- 
ing a  I^atin  Grammar,  and  perhaps  may  one  day  be 
able  to  write  his  thoughts  to  her  in  Latin — for  his 
pmna,  pettna;,  are  dingmg  in  my  cars  morning  and 
night.    lie  is  a  good  Doy. 

Employ  yourself  now  in  drawing  every  quadru|)ed 
you  can  lay  your  hands  upon.    If  you  can  And  me^ 
a  live  Ermine,  buv  it  in  New  York.    I  must  onoe* 
more  oxnmine  and  study  its  change  of  pUage. 

Don't  Hatter  yourself  that  the  quadrupeds  will  be 
child's  play.  I  have  studied  them  all  my  life.  We 
have  much,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  to  learn 
on  this  subject  The  skulls  and  the  teeth  must  be 
8tudio<l,'and  color  is  as  varia'ble  as  the  wind;  down, 
down  in  the  earth  they  grovel,  while  we,  in  digging 
and  studying,  may  grow  old  and  cross.  Our  work 
must  be  thorough.  I  would  as  soon  stick  my  name 
to  aforgtd  Bant  Note  as  to  a  mess  of  Soupmaigrf-" 

Your  friend, 
"■-'•■■  J.  B.    ' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
Pawinq  Under  the  Rod. 


FAMILT    LCrrBM— MBS.  JAVUB    MARTIN— DBATU    Or  HIS  DAUUII- 

TBU— nil  anvR  or  labor  hykpathy. 

inXTRACT  from  a  fetter  tm««i  by  Kev.  John  li. 
JLd    Ha»keU,  at  Whiie  Hall,  S.  C,  while  arranging  his 
grondfather'i  letters  for  Biography. 

To  C.  L.  B. 

"  You  have  no  idea  what  a  mass  of  letters  I  have 
collected.  I  am  happy  in  my  work  wandering  in 
days  that  lived  ere  I  was  bom,  and  drinking  in  the 
pare  spirit  of  my  noble  grandfather. 

"  In  prayerful  thought  my  heart  turns  to  the  old 
roof-tree,  under  which  so  many  of  our  blood  have 
shed  their  tears,  exchanged  their  smiles,  and  walked 
in  paths  of  duty  and  love.  Feet  so  still  and  quiet — 
resting  now;  but  which,  one  day,  will  leap  up  in. 
the  perpetual  youth  and  strength  of  eternal  life,  to 
walk  in  the  streets  by  the  River  of  Life,  and  to  dwell 
forever  in  the  City  of  Gold." 

Extracts  from  some  of  the  letters  alluded  to,  will 
be  found  in  the  chapters  that  follow. 

In  1839,  Dr.  Bachman's  fears  were  thoroughly 
aroused  with  regard  to  the  failing  health  of  his 
oldest  daughter,  Mr?.  John  Audubon.    The  Audu- 
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bona  had  returned  from  Scotland,  and  <rere  living 

in  New  York.    In  hi»  letters  to  bis  aon-in-law,  he 

deprecated  a  Northern  winter  for  the  invalid,  and- 
T  nrgfs  her  husband  to  bring  her  South. 
',      January,  1840,  they  arrived  in  Charleston.    The 
,    household  treasure,  the  father's  companion,  ahd  the 

mother's  right  hand,  was  restored  for  a  season  to 
^  the  home  of  her  childhood. 

-  ,  Beloved  friends  welcomed  the  invalid,  and  skilled 
,  physicians  watched  over  her.  Her  husband  "  hoped 
.  against  hope ;  "  but  the  practised  eye  of  her  father, 

could  not  be  deceived. 
A  German  author  has  said,  "  Every  man  in  the 
.  .  course  of  his  life  is  called  upon  to  offer  up  to  God 

his  Isaac."    This  call  had  now  come  to  the  Pastor  of 

St.  John's. 

To  VlCTOR.G.  AUDDBON : 

Charleston,  May  10th,  1840. 

My  Dear  Victor :   "  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have 

;^,Aiothing  favorable  to  write  you  with  r^urd  to  Maria. 

'  I  was  at  her  bedside  a  few  moments  ago ;  her  pulse 

%  is  feebler.  •  *  *  ♦  • 

We  have  had  many  heavy  trials  of  late,  but  none 

equal  to  this.    I  have  had  philosophy,  and.  I  trust, 

religion,  to  stay  me  under  all  other  calamities ;  but 

here  I  stand  unhappy  and  bewildered.     I  trust  that 

dear  Eliza  will  be  strengthened  to  bear  up  under 

this    visitation.    We   must  look  upwards  to  the 

.    Higher  Power — to  Chd  for  support;  all  is  under  the 

!  direction  of  His  wisdom.   Mana's  health  had  seemed 

to   me    for  months  on   the    decline.    When   the 

physicians  advised  a  change  to  Aiken,  we  took  her 

there  and  cherished  a  hope  that  pure  air  might 
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benefit  her.  Yet  John's  favorable  reports  did  not 
satisfy  me;  for  he  has,  all  along,  seemed  almost 
blind  to  her  true  condition.  I  went  up  to  see  for 
myself;  the  first  glance  told  me  that  she  was  much 
worse.  John  is  not  only  devoted,  but  he  is  the  best 
nurse  I  have  ever  known.  In  Aiken  she  was  with 
the  kindest  of  friends ;  but  she  longed  to  be  at  home, 
and  we  have    brought    her   backl  *       '    * 

Tell  Eliza  to  summon  all  her  fortitude  and  her 
trust  in  God.  Concealment  of  facts  leads  frequently 
to  deeper  and  more  poignant  sorrow  than  if  tlie 
whole  tmth  had  been,  at  once,  revealed.  Maria's 
physicians  encourage  no  hope— and  we  are  but 
nopiug  against  hope. 

NeM  I  remind  her  husband,  parents  and  sisters, 
that  in  the  event  that  will  cloud  our  prospects  with 
deep  gloom  and  bitter  sorrows,  there  are  yet  conso- 
lations. Think  of  a  future  tlaie.  Remember  her 
obedience,  kindness,  goodness,  and  above  all,  her 
faithfulness  in  serving  her  Qod. 

I  accompanied  your  father  yesterday  to  the 
funeral  of  our  friend.  Dr.  Rham.  How  m6lan* 
choly  I  I  pitv  his  absent  family  with  my  whole  hear(. 

How  much  I  regret  that  the  situation  of  my  own 
fomily  on  his  arrival  was  such,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  take  him  to  my  home,  as  J  had  in> 
tended. 

Mrs.  Martin  is  not  expected  to  survive  beyond  a 
day.    We  are  all  greatly  fatigued  ;  but  are  better  in 
health  than  could  be  expected,  under  present  pain- 
ful circumstances.    Afiectionately,  your  father, 
W>-'-'--  J. 'B.    • 

(Endoaed  in  the  same.) 

Audubon  to  his  son  Victob. 

My  Dear  Victor :  John  Bachman  has  told  all 
that  can  be  said  with  regard  to  our  beloved  Maria's 
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condition.  I  can  amure  you,  as  be  does  himself,  that 
this  last  week  has  been  one  of  deepest  sorrow.,  I  go 
to  the  city — anywhere,  I  scarcely  seem  to  see  or  to 
care  for  any  one — and  the  return  home  only  aug- 
inents  the  pains  of  my  poor  heart.     *     ♦     *     ♦    • 

Alas !  who  can  foresee  or  foretell !  In  a  few  days, 
my  feeir^  H^H  nie  that  we  shall  have  to  convey  to 
you  sad  tidings ;  yet  I  still  hope  that  God  may  spare 
our  Maria. 

God  bless  you  all.  Take  care  of  Mama,  of  Eliza 
and  the  babe  (Harriet) ;  little  Lucy  is  well. 

Affectionately,  your  father, 

J.  J.  A. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Martin  (Mrs.  Bachman's  mother)  had 
been  for  years  an  honored  inmateof  her  son-in-law's 
home.  Possessing  a  singularly  rounded  character, 
as  firm  as  she  was  gentle,  thoughtful,  yet  not  over- 
careful,  her  presence  exercised  a  wholesome  influ- 
ence in  her  daughter's  family.  In  fact,  the  Pastor  of 
St.  John's  rejoiced  that  the  children's  grandmothers 
should  both  dwell  under  his  roof.  It  was  good  for 
the  children,  from  infancy,  to  learn  the  joy  of  service 
to  those  who  had  not  too  many  joys  left  on  earth. 
The  Pastor's  own  reverent  bearing  to  the  aged 
qiothers,  was  naturally  adopted  by  the  young  mem- 
bers  of  his  family ;  and  who  can  estimate  the  bless- 
ings that  flowed  into  the  current  of  these  young  lives, 
through  even  the  silent  teachings  of  these  dear,  aged 
saints.  The  unquestioning  submission,  df  such  as 
these,  is  both  a  prayer  for  and  a  benediction  upon  a 
household.  His  own  mother  had  finished  her  long 
prilgrimage,  and  had  already  entered  "  the  life  where 
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death  is  not,"  and  to-day,  Mrs.  Martin  is  passing 
through  "  the  valley  and  the  shadow  of  death." 

A  few  days  later,  the  mourners  laid  her  venerable 
form  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  John's — to  await 
the  resurrection  mom. 

Mrs.  Audubon,  by  the  advice  of  her  attendant 
physicians,  wan  not  informed  of  the  death  of  her 
aged  relative.  She  lingered  on  through  the  hot 
months  of  July  and  August.  Very  gently,  in  love, 
the  cords  that  bound  U^ether  the  dying  and  the 
living  were  unloosed ;  the  Angel  of  Suffering,  did 
his  part  in  preparing  all  for  the  parting  hour. 

One  day  in  September,  the  sutt'erer  exclaimed, 
with  a  far-oif  look  in  her  eyes,  "  /  we  (Jrandmother ; 
«A«  it  in  heaven,"    The  soul  of  the  dying  may  have  ' 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  other  shore.    Then  with 
uplifted  eyef>,  she  slowly  repeated :     . 

"  VlUtI  snark  of  heavenly  Maine, 
Quit,  U  quit,  this  mortal  frame ; 
The  world  recedes ;  It  dinappearB. 
Heav'n  opena  on  my  eyes;  my  ears 
With  MHinda  iteraphio  ring, 
L«nd,  lend jrour  wingfi :  Imount,  I  fly  : 
O,  crave  where  is  thy  victory? 
O,  aeath  where  Ih  thy  stinK- 

A  few  days  later,  and  the  lips  that  had  praised 
her  Maker  from  childhood,  were  silent  in  death. 
The  record  is,  Maria  R.  Audubon,  beloved  daugliter  of 
John  Baehman,  and  wife  of  John  W.  AvdtAon,  died 
tkptember  23rd,  1840,  aged  23. 

The  Pastor  of  St  John's  entered  into  his  study, 
and  closed  tlte  door,  even  to  his  nearest  and  dearest, 
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nying,  "  Give  me  oue  day  for  the  luxury  of  grief." 
Then  he  came  forth,  and  calmly  took  up  the  duties 
of  life. 

The  following  November,  the  South  Carolina 
^ynod  convened  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Newberry.  Dr. 
Bachman  was  the  Presiding  Officer.  The  text  he 
■elected  for  his  sermon  is  suggestive — 1  Samuel  iv. 
18.  "  And  when  he  came,  lo !  Eli  $at  uptm  a  teat 
wakhing ;  for  hia  heart  trembled  for  the  Ark  of  Ood." 
The  supporting  power  of  grace  was  lifting  up  God's 
wrvant  above  personal  sorrows.  The  safety  and 
prosperity  of  tlio  Church,  not  his  own  griefs,  were 
preying  upon  his  heart. 

In  the  day  of  bereavement  the  tender  hearted  Pro- 
fessor of  theology.  Dr.  Eriiest  Hazelius — a  brother 
bom  for  adversity,  stood  at  his  side. 

Many  others^according  to  iheir  own  fash  ion,  sought 
to  cheer  him,  and  his  heart  did  not  refuse  to  he  com- 
forted. 

A  great  calm  had  entered  into  the  soul  of  the 
Pastor  of  St  John's ;  God  was  preparing  him  to  pass 
■gain,  "  under  the  rod." 

In  October,  Mr.  John  Audubon  and  his  little 
daughter,  Lucy,  accompanied  by  Miss  Martin,  sailed 
Ibr  New  York.  They  found  Mrs.  Victor  Audubon 
already  sadly  changed.  Perhaps  the  shock  of  the 
unexpected  separation  from  her  idolized  sister — the 
nine  months  of  anxiety,  and,  at  last,  the  end  of  all 
Mii-thly  hope,  may  have  caused  her  illness. 

It  was  immediately  concluded  that  her  husband. 
Mid  Miss  Martin  should  without  delay  take  the 
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invalid  to  Cuba.    It  was  not  tliought  advisable  to 
fwlect  the  route  via  Charleston ;  there  were  too  many 
recent  sad  memories  in  the  early  home;  she  was  to 
stop  there  on  her  return. 
Her  father  wrote  to  Mr.  Victor  Audubon: 

Charlkston,  Octolier  27th,  1840. 

Dear  Victor — By  your  letter,  you  were  to  sail  on 
'  Wtidnesday  last;  if  so,  by  our  calculations,  you  must 
now  be  somewhere  on  Charleston  or  Savannah. 
There  have  been  fair  days,  and  I  hope  that  you  are 
all  free  from  sea-sickness.  I  found,  in  the  latitude 
of  the  Bahamas,  Summer  weather  in  December. 

We  are,  of  course,  not  free  from  anxiety ;  but  we 
all  hope  and  pray  for  the  best.  A  ship-voyage  may 
be  beneficial  to  Eliza.  I  have  all  confidence  that 
thiH,  together  with  travelling  and  visiting  milder 
regions,  will  materially  improve  her  health.     *     * 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  his  daughter. 

My  dear  Eliza :  We  received  your  few  lines,  and 
all  feel  truly  anxious  for  your  recovery,  and  return 
to  us  in  good  health.  I  was  at  your  age,  much 
worse  than  you  are.  I  had  broken  a  blood  vessel, 
was  confined  six  months  to  my  bed,  and  was  given 
over  by  Dr.  Bush,  and  physic.  A  voyage  to  Jamaica 
and  a  subsequent  residence  in  Charleston,  aiTected  a 
cure — without  medicine.  Be  cheerful  and  content. 
Look,  as  I  always  try  to  do.  on  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture.  Keep  a  good  conscience ;  trust  in  your 
Gtod,  and  all  will  be  well.  *  *  » 

V.  Your  affectionate  father, 

:::A'-.y:'.     J.  b; 
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Fkov  Acdubom,  to  his  dauohtbr*ix-law,  Mrs. 
Victor  Audubon. 

Minnie's  Land,  New  York,  (1840.) 

My  sweet  child :  I  am  sorry  indeed,  that  you  have 
not  felt  willing  or  equal  to  write  us  more  than  you 
have  done. 

1  trust  that  the  weakness  you  suffered  from  is 
passing  away.  You  cannot  well  conceive  how  anx* 
lous  we  are  to  have  you  again  under  our  own  com- 
fortable roof  Although  you  are  in  a  delicious 
climate,  yet,  "  Home,  sweet  Home,"  is  best  for  the 
invalid. 

May  God  direct  all  your  nrescriptions  and  medi- 
cines. May  He  grant  you  all  assignee,  take  away 
all  fears,  aiid  return  you  to  us  as  happy,  bright  and 
blooming,  as  when  it  was  my  delignt  to  call  you, 
"  my  belm)ed  Rosy." 

U>ve  to  Victor  and  to  my  friend,  Maria  Martin. 
Your  affectionate  father,  J.  J.  A. 

Judg^  Dunkin,  (afterwards  Chief  Justice),  wrote 
to  Dr.  Bachman  from  his  plantation  at  Waccaraaw, 
near  Georgetown,  S.  C,  "Pay  us  a  visit,  bring  your 
daughter  Jane  with  you  and  leave  her  with  us ;  she 
needs  a  change  of  air  and  of  scene."  They  accepted 
the  invitation. 

On  his  return  to  Charleston,  he  wrote  to  his 
daughter  Jane,  at  Waccamaw. 

Charlkston,  December  26th,  1840. 

"I  hoped,  my  child,  to  have  wished  you  a  "Happy 
Chr|9tmas"  on  the  very  day.  but  I  did  not  come 
home  between  the  two  services,  so  have  lost  the  mail. 
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Thia  »  Saturday,  and  you  know  I  shall  be  very 
busy.  I  begun  this  letter  by  candle-light,  having 
been  called  up  during  the  night  to  baptize  a  aick 
child,  I  therefore,  wile  away  the  early  morn- 
ing hour  in  writing  to  you. 

Mr.  C •  met  Eliia  and  party  in  New  Orleans; 

from  his  account,  she  is,  at  least,  no  worse.  By  this 
time,  she  must  be  in  Cuba.  I  wrote  to  her  last 
night,  by  a  vessel  that  sailed  for  that  port. 

When  I  reached  Georgetown,  the  steamboat  had 
not  arrived.  I  waited  until  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  and 
thought  it  best  then  to  take  the  stage.  It  was  tlie 
little  apple  cart  I  came  up  in.  The  seams  below 
were  open,  and  the  winds  had  a  fair  sweep  throld^li 
the  little  vehicle.  It  was  a  sadly  cold  night.  You 
know,  however,  I  profess  to  be  a  philosopher,  and  I 
made  the  best  of  it.  I  had  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment, for  the  "ta^e  door  flew  open  about  every  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  regu- 
larity, and,  by  counting  the  number  oftimes  I  shut 
the  door,  I  could  make  a  tolerable  guess  at  the  dis- 
tance travelled.  The  stars  were  bright,  and  I  could 
easily  see  them  through  the  torn  curtains ;  and  I 
brushed  up  the  little  Astronomy  that  I  had  not  for- 
gotten. At  "Santee  Ferry."  1  had  the  coach  filled 
up  with  straw,  and  there  I  met  F.,  and  was  glad  to 
have  company.         *         *         *        *         »        * 

Thank  our  friends  for  all  their  kindness.  They 
have  given  me  pleasant  reminiscences  of  Waccamaw 
turkey,  Waccamaw  snipe,  and  good  long  Waccamaw 
varns.  I  have  come  back  to  my  duties  with  better 
health  and  redouble*!  relish." 

To  John  W  Audubon. 

January,  1^41. 

My  health  is,  on  the  whole,  good ;  but  the  least 
over  mental  exertion,  or  a  negl^  to  spend  a  day  iu 
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the  week  out  of  the  city,  and  I  find  my  dijuesiioli 
affected.  Strange  that  with  little  practice  with  the 
gun,  I  should  shoot  more  steadily  than  formerly.  I 
recently  had  three  long  shots  at  deer — killed  two 
and  wounded  the  third.  I  never  saw  such  quanti' 
ties  of  ducks  as  atWaeoamaw.  I  killed  seven  English 
ducks  with  one  barrel,  and  five  with  tlie  other.  On 
the  morning  before  I  left.  I  took  them  singly,  I  had 
fourteen  shots  at  English  ducks,  and  kilTe<l  every 
one.  I  had  many  spectators,  and  a  kicking  gun, 
from  which  my  cheek  suffered.  If  John  had  been 
there,  with  his  big  "  Bufiblo,"  (gun)  he  would  have 
astonished  the  ducks.  I  have  an  episode  to  add ; 
They  are  ready  to  swear  at  Waccamaw,  that  there  is 
a  new  species  of  English  duck,  common  there  in 
March — smaller  than  ours.  They  will  send  some 
down  to  nio.  and  we  shall  see.  I  receiver!  yesterday, 
a  Black-winged  Hawk — killed  at  E<listo ;  take  notice^ 
tn  Winter.  Query — have  they  ever  been  seen  so  fiir 
North  as  this,  in  Summer? 

P.  8.    I  have  just  heard  from  Victor ;  he  writes. 
"  Eliza  is  a  little  better."    Out  of  the  seven  letters 

sent  by  us  to  Cuba,  not  one  has  yet  been  received. 

«        *  •  *  •  •  *• 

J.B, 

From  Mrs.  Victor  Audubon : 

HAVANik,  Cuba,  March  14th.  18-11. 
*^  Dear  J.'s  letter  was  the  first  received,  since  our 
stay  on  the  Island,  and  it  gave  us  ^u»i  pleasure.  I 
have  been  prevented  by  indisnoHition,  from  answer- 
ing it.  To  day,  I  feel  unusually  well,  and  so  write 
to  you  all  whom  I  long  to  see.  Do  not  fear  that  my 
kind  husband  will  take  me  North,  without  my  see- 
ing you  all,  in  my  first  happy  home.  The  thought 
of  meeting  my  beloved  family  and  friends  in  Charlee- 
toUi  has  filled  my  mtud  both  night  and  day. 
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For  months,  all  my  leisure  time  hM  b«en  spent 
in  fancy  work,  that  I  might  have  something  for 
«ach  of  my  friends.  Tell  Dr.  Holbrook  that  I  nave 
«verywhere  enquired  fgr  shells,  and  have  obtained 
ouite  a  nice  collection  for  him.^  The  only  shells 
tnat  I  found  myself,  were  among  the  rocks  and 
the  stones  at  "  San  Pedro" — scorpions  live  there,  so  I 
was  in  danger  of  being  stung  all  the  time.  The 
people  here,  seem  to  have  no  taste  for  Natural  His- 
tory, and  pass  bv  the  greatest  curiosities  without 
noticing  them.  Mr.  B.  is  the  only  exception  we 
have  met  with,  and  our  visit  to  his  delightful  family, 
is  like  a  green  spot  in  the  desert.  We  left  San 
Pedro,  yesterday.  All  suffered  from  sea-sickness, 
ezonpt  myself.  I  was  able  to  sleep  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  and  found  ou  our  arrival  at  the 
ootel  in  Havana,  that  I  was  well  enough  to  help  tu 
take  care  of  the  sick.  Do  not  think  tnat  when  we 
meet,  you  will  find  no  traces  of  disease  in  me ;  every 
breath  I  draw,  convinces  me  that  there  is  something 
to  be  removed,  before  health  can  return.  Yet,  when 
I  see  invalids  in  the  last  stage  of  disease  come  flock- 
ing to  this  Island,  I  feel  grateful  that  loving  friends 
have  removed  me  in  time,  that  my  life  may  be  pro- 
lonsed — perhaps  for  years. 

Mv  mind  is  dwelling  upon  the  thought,  that  I 
shall  take  Jennie  back  with  me  to  the  North.  It 
was  dear  mother  that  first  gave  me  the  proqaise, 
tell  her  to  remember  that  I  cannot  bear  a  disap- 
pointment ;  nothing  will  add  more  to  my  improve- 
ment than  to  have  her  with  me— the  walks  and  the 
drives  we  shall  take  together,  will  serve  to  amuse 
and  strengthen  me.  You  will  see  us  in  a  few  weeks. 
..■■,.,.■  M.E.  A. 

Letters  to  the  little  brother  and  sister  were  en- 
closed. 
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Dr.  Bochman,  in  a  letter  to  Audubon,  writett: 

"Kliea  haa  written  to  us;  she  feels  heraelf  a  little 
improved ;  but,  from  tier  account,  there  seems  to  me 
no  chanso  for  the  better.  I  am  glad  to  hear  tliat 
our  little  Lucy  and  Harriet  are  well  and  happv. 
We  are  not  all  well,  for  my  wife's  health  is  impaired; 
she  has  neuralgia  in  an  aggravated  form,  and  her 
constant  anxiety  about  Enza  prevents  her  from  im* 
proving.  ^ 

Thanks  for  the  dog.  It  arrived  in  fine  order,  and 
promises  to  be  a  goo<7  hound.  Dr.  Doael  has  shown 
puch  hospitality  to  us  all,  that  I  sent  the  fine  animal 
as  a  present  to  him,  in  John's  name.  He  w&s  as  fat 
as  a  seal,  active  and  playful.  He  has  written  a  leiler 
of  thanks,  and  sends  you  all  a  warm  invitatioi/  to 
come  to  "  Liberty  Hall."  I  wish,  indeed,  thay  you 
were  here  now,  to  take  a  little  recreation  with  me. 
You  shall  have  a  further  report  of  the  hound,/whto 
he  knows  a  doer  from  a  rabbit. 

Amid  April  showers,  the  travellers  returned  iFrom 
Cuba  to  Charleston.  All  strove  to  be  cheerful.  Th^ 
flowers  were  blooming  and  the  birds  singing. 
Audubon's  "beloved  Rosy"  from  childhood  was  the 
life  of  the  home.  Maria  had  been  less  gay — a  gentle 
gravity,  a  singular  devotion  to  duty,  had  character* 
iied  her.  Eliza  was  the  family  poetess  and  song- 
stress, the  promoter  of  innocent  mirth — ever  assured 
that  her  small  efiforts  would  please  and  amuse.  Now, 
ahe  strove  to  cheer  her  mother ;  she  did  not  dwell 
on  her  own  twin  or  grief.  She  suffered  chiefly  from 
debility ;  daily  fevers  were  sapping  her  young 
strength. 
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Dr.  BAohtnan  wrote  to  the  Audnbona : 

May  8th,  1811. 

"Victor,  Elisa  and  Jane  have  just  sailed  (10  A.  M.) 
for  New  York,  in  the  ship  "Calhoun."  Kliza  has  not 
improved.  Dra.  Geddings  and  Horlbeck  pronounce 
the  case  hopeless. 

We  have  yielded  to  a  sad  and  bitter  nec'^^seit ,'  in 
parting  from  her,  under  these  circumstances.  Mrs. 
B.  has  had  a  return  of  ticdoloreux,  and  is  confined 
to  bed." 

Mr.  Victor  Audubon  and  his  family,  under  the 
impression  that  the  tender  and  sorrowful  memories 
lingering  around  her  home,  would  retard  the  re< 
«overy  of  the  invalid,  and  still  clinging  to  the  hope 
that  her  health  might  be  restored,  urged  her  return 
to  their  lovely  rural  home  on  the  Hudson. 

To  HIS  Dauohtbr  Jakb  : 

Charljbston,  May  11th,  1841. 

"It  is  three  days  since  you  left  us.  We  have  been 
watching  the  wmds  and  the  weather,  and  if  good 
wishes  and  prayers  avail,  you  will  have  a  short  and 
pleasant  passage.  On  Sunday  it  blew  almost  a  gale 
nere,  with  a  nead'Wind )  yesterday  and  to-day,  the 
winds  are  fair.  I  think  you  must  have  passed  "Cape' 
Hatteras ; "  if  so,  this  letter  will  meet  you  in  New 
York.  I  need  not  say,  that  we  are  all  anxiety  un- 
til we  hear  from  you.  Your  mother  rests  pretty 
well ;  but  her  pains  come  on  at  day-light,  and  some- 
times last  all  day. 

The  children  are  well  and  at  school.  W.  is  up  at 
day-light  looking  out  for  fair  winds,  and  asking 
many  questions  fd)out  the  time  we  mi^  hope  to  hear 
Ikom'you. 
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Dear  Jane,  you  will  have  an  anxious  and  sorroW' 
ful  time ;  but  these  sorrows,  cares  and  duties,  will 
discipline  vou  for  the  future,  and  render  you  naore 
useful,  ana  better  prepared  for  both  worlds. 

We  have  parted  from  you  with  great  regret ;  tfnd 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  auty  would  have  reconciled 
us  to  your  leaving  your  poor  mother — we  shall  miss 
you  every  hotfr — and  no  one  more  than  your 
mother.  Under  all  circumstances,  try  to  do  your 
duty.  Your  affections  will  prompt  vou  to  do  all 
that  lies  in  your  power  to  relieve  and  console  your 
suffering  sister ;  and  you  must  direct  her  to  place 
her  trust  on  Him,  from  whom  all  our  alleviations  and 
blessings  flow.  Write  what  you  think  of  Elixa's 
case — neither  flatter  nor  desjmir.  The  plain  truth, 
without  concealment,  is  the  safest  and  nest  in  the 
end.  Walk  out  every  dav,  ^hen  you  can  be  spared; 
try  to  preserve  your  health  and  strength,  your  in- 
dustry and  energy,  for  future  trials,  should  God  see 
fit  to  send  them ;  and  for  many  years  of  happiness, 
which  your  dutiful  conduct  so  well  deserves. 

Your  mother  and  every  member  of  the  familv 
join  in  affectionate  remembrance  tn  you  and  to  all, 
and  especially  to  our  dear  Eliza."  *  *  *        J.  B. 

Two  weeks  later,  Mary  Eliisa,  second  daughter  of 
John  Bachman,  and  wife  of  Victor  G.  Audubon, 
died  at  the  age  twenty-two.  She  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  Cemetery  at  "  Audubon  Park,"  New  York.  A 
Lutheran  clergyman,  Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  performed 
the  last  sad  rites. 

Db.  Bachman  to  his  Dauohter  Jank. 

~  "Victor's  letter  announcing  the  additional  weiffht 
of  sorrow  and  affliction  that  has  befallen  our  family, 
was  roceived  to-day.  Though  in  a  manner  prepared 


for  H,from  what  we  h«d  seen  of  her  wtttecf  «trength. 
we  did  not  expect  it  so  soon.  The  ways  of  Qod  are 
dark  and  ipcomprehensible  to  us  poor  short-sighted 
mortals.  It  is  oar  duty  not  to  murmur,  but  to  pray 
for  submission.  When  Providence,  in  early  life, 
removes  from  ub  thoso  who  have  trusted  in  God, 
and  faithfullv  performed  their  duties,  we  should 
believe  that  they  have  accomplished  the  work  their 
Maker  designed  them  to  perform,  and  have  lived  a  long 
life  in  a  few  years.  In  indulging  a  natumi  sorrow  for 
the  departed,  let  us  not  forget  our  duty  to  the  living. 

You  have  had  a  severe  trial — you  have  witnessed 
her  last  hours.  I  pray  Qod  to  soothe  your  griefi*, 
and  strengthen  you  for  the  duties  now  l>efore  you. 

You  are  aware  how  deep  waa  our  regret  at  part- 
ing from  you.  Now,  since  your  melaneholy  duties 
are  peribrmed,  we  long  for  your  immafllitt  return. 
You  have  always  been  a  comfort  to  your  parents, 
and  especially  to  your  mother,  who  now  nc^ds  yon 
more  than  I  do.  How  far  this  new  trial  will  affect 
her,  I  know  not.  I  trust  that,  on  your  retuni,  vou 
will  find  her  better  than  when,  you  left  her,  ana  as 
composed  in  mind,  as  can  be  expected,  under  pres- 
ent circumstances. 

Victor  and  John  will  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  yonr  return — let  it  be  immediate.    Now    , 
that  the  hand  of  Qod  is  upon  us,  we  look  not  only 
for  His  support,  but  also  for  the  stay,  the  sympathy, 
and  presence  of  our  friends.  ', 

Dear  Victor: 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  that  will 
tend  to  alleviate  your  sorrows  and  comfort  you 
under  an  affliction  that  has  fallen  on  you,  in  com- 
mon with  us.  You  have  our  deepest  sympathief. 
We  pray  Qod  to  support  you.        .     , 

Your  afiiBotionate  fathers  It  Jk 

9 
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Ag«in  h^  cIoiwmI  the  door  of  hU  study,  iind  wfe»- 
tled  with  the  Angel  of  the  (Covenant.  It  waa  not  for 
himadf  alone  that  he  entered  into  thick  darkneai, 
or  for  himself  alone  that  he  came  out  into  the  light 
Duty  has  l>een  called  "  Tlie  dem  daughter  of  the  voice 
of  Qod."  Vet  as  she  leads  forth  a  bleeding  heart  to 
minister  to  suffering  humanity,  is  she  not  trans- 
formed antu  an  angel,  with  healing  on  her  wings? 
Men  spoke  of  the  "  large  sympathy  "  of  the  Pastor 
of  St.  John's.  Was  it  not  God-given,  in  the  furnace 
of  afiliotion  ? 


/  CHAPTER   XIII. 

'  Lights  and  Shadows. 

DMBa  or  DooioR  or  PfliuworHv  ooKniKin— iLieoTBD  to 
VARioua  •ciBimrtc   and   mtibait   tociirntii  tn  Ruaori 

AMD  AMBSIOA— CT.  JOIIN's  CHDKCH  OOI/tNIEM— LRTTBWI  TO 
AUDUBOH  OM  HIB  BVrUKN  rBOM  BOCKV  MOUirrAIKB— QUAD" 
BOFBOB  or  ROBTH  AMBBIOA— VIBIT  TO  AODUBQM— HW  DAUOU- 
TBB  JOLIA^IOT  AT  THB  BIBTR  Or  BIB  rlRBI  ORAHOBOB— 
rAMILT  URTBBa. 

To  Audubon: 

Chakmeston,  August,  1842.   . 

"  My  Dear  Fbibnd  :  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  country,  where  I  have  left  Mrs.  Bach- 
man  for  the  benefit  of  her  health.  I  have  a  season 
ticket  on  the  railroad,  and,  on  my  weekly  visits,  I 
do  much  of  my  writing  on  Natural  History.  The 
'tnoment  the  clock  strikes  four  I  am  up,  and  soon  at 
work.  From  this  hour  until  seven,  I  nave  no  inter- 
ruptions. I  hope  in  this  way  to  steal  time  to  write 
i^ut  QuadrupeM.  When  I  get  fairly  under  way,  as 
I  am  now,  I  am  not  very  eoHilv  diverted  from  the 
object  before  me,  and  nothing  but  ill  healtli  or  do- 
mestic affliction  will  keep  me  back."    >      . 

His  love  for  Nature  in  all  her  forms  made  thdse 
days  of  recreation  fruitful  to  others,  as  well  as  health- 
giving  to  himself.    Wherever  he  went,  h^s  pupils 


wo  ifefcn  Baehnutn.         ' 

and  affiititants  brought  to  Lim  the  results  of  their 
iuveHtigations,  which  he  faithfully  recorded  iu  his 
little  note-book.  Teach«f  and  pupil  becan^e  alike 
enthuaiantic  over  their  discoveriee;  'but  the  good 
work  did  not  end  there.  Under  the  broad  canopy 
of  heavea,  timid  '  souls  almost  unconsciously  laid 
bare  to  him  their  hoarUi,  and  drew  from  him  wise 
counsel  or  tender  sympathy.  It  has  been  said  of 
him,  "  Hissimple,  child-like  character  inspired  con- 
fidence, almost  instantaneously." 

Dr.  Bachman,  from  1835,  besides  writing  numl>er8 
of  miscellaneous  essays  and  reviews  for  scientific 
journals.  contribut«<1  largely  to  ihe~  ESditorial 
columns  of  the  Southffn  AgrieuUuriM.  His  labors 
introduced  him  to  7%e  WoHd  of  iSnmor,  which  gave' 
him  a  most  gratifying  recognition. 

In  1838,  he  received  from  Berlin,  the  degree  of 
"  DocUir  of  PhUomphy."  and  later  he  was  elected  to 
nearly  ever}'  scientific  association  in  America,  and 
Europe. 

But  his  pastoral  duties  justly  claimed  his  best  and 
most  anluous  labors.  ...  vt 

He  wrote  in  1843 :..:  -j     '         v* 

Our  city  has  been  unusually  healthy  during  the 
post  Summer — in  my  own  congr^ation  I  have  had' 
out  two  deaths;  but  in  a  locality  near  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  the  "  Stranger's  Fever  "  broke  out  among 
the  laborers  on  the  railroad  and  swept  off  a  great 
number  of  Germans. 

As  our  German  minister  was  abeeut,  I  attended  ta* 
his  duties  and  found  my  bands  full.  ^  s 


.■,fi^ 


w     A:  JbAn't  Cbfonuw.  IW 

Dtiring  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  in  Charles- 
ton, he  preached  in  Qerman  once  a  naonth.  Believing 
that  St.  John'R  would  Houriflh  more  if  the  niiniMtra- 
tionH  were  exclusively  in  English,  he  encouraged 
many  of  his  Uerman  members  to  unite  with  the 
(Germans  in  the  city  in  forming  a  congregation,  the 
services  of  which  Hliould  be  conducte<l  entirely  in 
(terman. 

In  1841,  the  corner-stone  uf  the  (ienuan  Chuft:h 
in  Hasoll  street,  was  laid;  and,  in  1842,  its  first 
Pastor,  Hev.  Mr.  Becker,  arrived  from  (iermany. 
This  offshoot  from  St.  John's  reiiuired  the  fostering 
care  of  Dr.  Bechman  and  greatly  increased  IiIh  labors. 

To  Audubon,  after  he  had  recroesed  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  r 

Chaklrston,  Oct.  Slst.  1843. 

My  Dear  Friend :  My  anxieties  about  you  were 
relieved  by  your  letter,  dated  from  Fort  lienven- 
worth. 

I  rejoice,  friend,  that  you  have  escapetl  all  dangers 
and  are,  to-day,  in  the  vicinity  of  th(<  cotfec-[>ot,  the 
feather-bed,  and  white  faces. 

I  wiite  this  to  meet  you  in  New  York. 

Tell  me  of  all  your  discoveries.  You  must  have 
things  rare  and  new.  O,  how  I  long  to  tumble  over 
the  specimens.  Talk  of  tunle-soup,  and  other  deli- 
cacies ;  they  are  trifles,  indeed,  compared  to  such  a 
treat. 

Your  specimens  require  an  examination  of  three 
months.  I  cannot  be  spared  from  my  pulpit,  for  a 
single  Sunday — then  how  can  I  come  to  you  ?  It  is 
'Out  of  the  question,  therefore,  I  feel  sure  that  mxm 
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you  wHl  be  in  my  home  with  all  your  treasuree,  tod 
we  will  diflcun  them  wbjects,  as  men  ought  to  do 
who  are  in  earnest. 

Write  to  me  on  foolncap,  fully,  fearleatly ;  whai 
long  yarno  I  expect  to  hear  from  you.  Had  you 
the  honor  of  knocking  down  the  Buffalo  and  the 
MooM?  Have  you  brought  with  you  a  Oriuly 
Bear,  a  Panther,  and  a  Wild-cat?  Out  with  your 
treasures !     Let  ua  overhaul  them  I 

November  29th. — Fourteen  new  birds,  did  you 
eay,  friend  Audubon — aye,  it  is  a  grand  haul  t  and 
the  new  Deer,  what  about  that  ? 

I  saw  in  a  Western  paper,  that  vou  had  been  nia- 
taken  for  a  Dunker,  (a  sect  of  Quakers distinguiihed  « 
by  their  long  beards).  I  am  not  surprised — ^aad  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  the  great  beard  is  now  cut  otL 
I  pictured  you  to  myself,  as  I  saw  you  in  my  home, 
wnen  you  aime  from  Florida,  tna  Savannah.  You 
iumped  down  from  the  top  of  the  stage.  Your 
Deara,  two  months  old,  was  as  gray  as  a  Etadger's. 
I  think,  a  grizzly-bear,  forty-seven  years  old,  would 
have  claimed  you  as  "par  nMle  frutrum. 

I  shall  take  good  care  of  your  seeds;  they  will  do    ' 
best  here,  when  planted  in  Winter.    Send  a  few  of 
«iach,  that  I  may  plant  them  as  earlv  as  possible. 

I  long  much  to  bear  more  of  what  you  liave  ao- 
compHshed  on  your  expedition.  I  am  a  tea-totaller. 
I  drink  no  wine  and  do  not  use  muff.  I  hope  that 
you  are  able  to  say  the  same.  *  *  «* 

J.  a 

To  Victor  Q.  Audubon:  ; 

CHARtntON,  1841 
My  Dear  Victor :   To  go  ahead  with  my  work,  I 
must  have  books  for  reference.    Charleston  is  a  poor 

f>lace  for  scientific  works.    I  am  often  sadly  at  a  Iom 
or  books  I  desire  to  consult    I  send  you  a  list  of 
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them.  How  1  should  like  to  look  into  them  for 
tmiff  two  weeks.  Alas  I  what  can  I  do  ?  BometimeM; 
I  have  to  net  anide  a  speciofl,  for  the  lack  of  speci- 
mens  and  books.  Tho  bookn  are  to  be  found  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  but  are  oxi)enflive.  I 
would  not  have  you  buy  them  ;  but  unuld  you  not 
copy  for  me  such  articlea  as  we  need  ? 

I  enclotw  my  plan.  I  wish  always,  a  month  be- 
fore the  time,  that  you  would  give  me  notice  of  the 
■fieeiee  you  intend  to  put  into  the  hands  uf  the  en- 
graver, and  send  me,  at  the  same  time,  the  speci- 
men. I  cannot  describe  without  it ;  I  will  guess  at 
nothing. 

I  And  the  labor  greater  than  I  expected,  and  fear 
that  I  may  break  down  and.  therefore,  cry  in  time, 
y  Help  me  Cassius  or  I  sink !"  Writing  descriptions 
is  slow  and  fatiguing  work.  I  cannot,  m  the  careful 
manner  that  I  am  doing  them,  write  more  than 
three  in  a  week.  My  Hon-in-law,  Haskell,  has  copied 
forty-two  closely  written  pages  for  m&  I  cannot 
shorten  the  articles,  many  of  them  I  ought  rather  to 
lengthen.  With  patience  and  the  help  of  all,  I 
hope,  however,  to  get  on — the  work  may  be  lighter 
as  we  proceed. 

The  following  is  my  dailv  practice :  "  I  am  up  at 
4  A.  M.,  and  work  till  breakfast,  and  recently, 
when  parochial  dutij^  would  permit,  have  kept  on 
until  3  P.  M.  / 

The  brush  of  my/old  friend,  Audubon,  is  a  truth- 
teller.  I  regard  ms  drawings  as  the  best  in  the 
world.  Let  us  be/rery  careful  to  correct  any  errors 
of  description  th4t  have  crept  in  on  the  plates — I 
see  a  few  in  the  lettering — they  can  be  corrected  in 
the  letter-press ;  and  let  us  be  so  cautious  as  to  have 
nothing  in  the  future  to  correct.  There  is  but  one 
principle  on  which  a  just  man  can  act;  that  is, 
»lways  to  seek  the  truth  and  to  abide  by  it. 


1  km  ptftusd  with  OweirM  nuiniier  »f  diMecting, 
ftnd  hiH  anatomical  iiive«tiKnlionn  in  deciding  on 
closely  allied  genera.  lie  hax,  however,  given  very 
few  of  our  American  auadrup«<li«.  While  I  do  not 
winh  the  diflsectioiM  or  othem  to  be  copied,  we  may 
lt<arn  aomething  from  them  of  their  manner  of  dis- 
iHwting.  Our  motto  mii»t  Iw :  Sniwrr,  Tntth,  and  ■ 
no  Uumhui ! 

November  2(Hli.  Your  letters  have  l^eeii  received. 
Alwut  the  little  nionHo — I  ciinnot  we  a  needle  in  a 
havHtack  ;  or  give  it  a  name  without  knowing  what 
it  iH.  Friend,  doHoriptiouH  cannot  be  written,  as  a 
man  workH  at  making  Jews-harpn — tua  many  dbsen 
in  B  giv'en  time.  My  credit.  a»  well  as  your  father's, 
IH  HO  deeply  «>onceme<l,  that  /  ^viU  not  ptibliJih  a  day 
bdore  I  ant  rtmly.  ()n  the  whole,  I  am  rather 
nfoamHl  with  the  work  thus  far.  If  I  keep  my 
health,  tiie  letter-press  (Ist  volume  of  Quadrupeds) 
will  be  finished  in  the  Spring,  and  we  shall  not  be 
ashamed  of  it.  But  if  you  hurry  and  worry — why 
T-dyspepsia — temper,  and  the  old  fellow  I  have 
drawn  for  you  (Satan),  I  don't  know  how  to  figure 
his  horns  and  his  tail  I  My  business  and  profession 
is  to  keep  him  down — be  careful  that  you  don't 
wake  hiro  up !    *    *    •    ♦ 

I  have  such  confidence  in  you,  that  I  believe  thai 
you  will  do  all  that  I  wish.  In  doing  this,  however, 
you  will  have  vour  hands  full.  Mine  are. so — 
(iod  knows!  Will  not  my  old  friend.  Audu- 
bon, wake  up,  and  work  as  he  used  to  do,  when 
we  banged  at  the  Herons  and  the  fresh  water 
Marsh-hens? 

I  have  a  story  to  tell  you  about  our  little  mouse. 
1  believe  that  I  am  the  first  man  who  has  carefully 
compared  the  American  and  European  mice — my 
notes  are  full.    Tell  Joatle  to  wriU  me  a  leU«r,  or  wkat 


M  bttt«r,  eotM  and  mi  AM  work,  and  aid  vm  im  jftUmg 
qtecimeHa. 

Soon  after  Audubon'a  rvtum  from  hia  perilouH 
Joumeyn  atnoug  the  Rocky  Mountains,  his  friend 
firxt  mnrlced.  with  deep  concern,  a  lock  of  tliat  noble 
enthuHiasm  in  hin  work,  that  lifld  formerly  touched 
all  heartH,  and  made  his  studies  and  labors  in 
Natural  History  a  source  of  delight  to  himself  and 
to  all  lover  1  of  Nature.  It  was  supposed  thai  in  his 
eager  search  for  specimens  to  carry  on  his  great 
work,  he  had  overtaxed  the  strength  of  his  body 
and  mind.  His  friend  and  co-laborer  wrote  to  him 
frequently,  and  sought  to  arouse  and  interest  him 
in  his  former  loved  pursnits. 

To  AuDUBow:  ""■ 

Do  you  want,  friend  Jostle,  to  hear  about  the 
Curaseows?  The  vagabonds  climb  up  the  fruit 
trees  in  my  yard,  in  suite  of  their  wings  being  cut ; 
and  they  pluck  off  the  green  fruit  Besides,  they 
bave  nearly  stripped  ray  peacock  of  feathers;  they 
peck  away  at  the  servants  and  race  the  children. 
They  build,  I  find,  on  trees ;  the  old  male,  as  large 
as  a  turkey,  built  a  nest  on  my  mulberry  tree,  and 
Mt  bellowmg  like  a  Bullfrog,  to  invite  the  female 
ap.  Before  she  followed,  she  dropped  an  egg  in  the 
yard ;  it  looked  like  that  of  the  Turkey-busaard.  *  * 

During  the  summer  of  1845,  accompanied  by  two 
of  his  daughters,  he  went  North,  attencfed  a  meeting 
of  the  General  Synod,  and  spent  a  few  wf9)(i  at 
Audubon's  home  on  the  Hudson  River.       '    'V'' 
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Addabon  and  Baohman  cloflp  hands  as  of  yore. 
The  beautiful  Hudiion  flows  at  their  feet;  their 
grand-children  play  at  their  knees — and  they  are 
happy — very  happy  I  Soon,  however.  Bachman's 
observant  eye  and  loving  heart  dotecte<l  in  Audu- 
bon the  unusual .  absence  of  mind,  that  for  some 
time,  bad  beeq  noticed  by  his  fitmily  and  friends. 
Yet,  during  this  visit,  Audubon  (Miinted,  with  his  un- 
rivalled Hkill,  "Jjeennte'it  IHne  Moune ;  "  his  friend  is 
delighted,  and  thinks  that  rest  is  all  that  ih  needed 
to  restore  Audubon  to  health  of  mind  and  body. 

In  October,  Dr.  Bach  man  turned  his  face  home' 
wpj'ds.  The  Audubons  had  planned,  that  one  of  the 
daughters,  in  order  to  benefit  from  the  skill  of  an 
eminent  oeculist,  should  remain  a  year  under  their 
hospitable  roof 

To  HIS  DiiroiiTKK  Jank,  in  New  York: 

Baltimork,  (Sunday  night) 

My  dear  Jane :  "I  intended  to  write  you  to-mor- 
row from  Washington,  but  remembering  that  it  will 
be  a  very  busy  day,  1  write  to-night  I  preached 
this  morning :  Julia  and  our  friends  accorauanied 
me  to  Church.  I  hope  that  we  have  all  had  a 
very  profitable  day.  ♦  •  •  • 

Julia  enjoys  everything; ;  friends  have  taken  en- 
tire posHOsaion  of  her.  Sight-seeing  involves  manv 
fotiguefl  and  labors  lor  both  mind  and  body — anj, 
as  I  approach  nearer  home,^  find  myself  more  and 
more  anxious  to  move  on.  Were  it  not  for  Julia,  I 
should  not  stop  at  Washington 

I  have  left  you,  my  daughter,  in  New  York  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  your  ey«e;  try  to  be  m  happy  a* 


Julia  Baekman.  SOT 

voa  can  during  the  cold  winter  which  is  approach- 
ii<f(.  But  ut  vour  age,  I  did  not  mind  the  cold.  Likw 
Frank  in  trie  Reading  book,  J  umd  to  wish  that 
Winter  might  laflt  all  the  year. 

Next  to  your  own  dear  parents,  you  are  with  tha 
friends  who  love  you  most  in  the  world,  and  will  try 
to  gratify  every  wish  of  your  heart.  Do  not  make 
yourself  unhappy  nouut  your  Heparatiuii  from  your 
mother.  Lyncii  has  lieconio  an  excellent  nurse, 
and  Aunt  Maria  and  I,  will  not  let  mother  want 
for  any  thing. 

You  mrst  try  to  think  that  this  temporary  nepar- 
ation,  will  be 'beet  for  your  mother  and  yourself. 
What  we  cannot  alter  wo  should  learn  too,  to  bear 
patiently.  Trust  in  the  Wise  Disposer  of  Events, 
who  docH  nothing  in  vain,  and  Hends  even  visita- 
tions and  fw>rroW(*  to  work  out  Hit*  own  good  pur- 
pooea. 

The  last  time  your  mother  went  to  HaHkell's,  she 
improved,  apd  I  shall  coax  her  to  pay  another  visit 
to  Totnetw  during  the  winter.         •  •  ♦ 

Ixive  and  thuiiks  to  Victor,  and  to  all  the  Audu* 
bon  family  for  their  great  kindn(«p  to  you  and  to 
us  during  our  visit         *  ,,     *         *         *         * 

Wherever  the  father  and  daughter  journeyed,  ttia 
claaoical  form  and  face  of  his  daught«r,  Julia,  was 
the  subject  of  comment.  The  attention  she  attracted 
was  no  doubt  gratifying  to  his  fatherly  pride;  yet 
it  seems  to  have  aroused  a  fear  in  his  heart,  that  the 
adulation  bentowed  uimn  unusual  personal  beauty 
might  be  injurious  to  the  spiritual  development  of 
his  child.  Julia,  perhaps  accustomed  to  admiration 
from  childhood,  seemed  to  be  scarcely  conscious  of  it. 
She  was  froqueutly  requested  to  sit  for  her  likeoMS, 
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iHit  aiwtijn  declined.  ReMrred  in  manner,  am}  of* 
tnnperament  so  unlike  her  father's;  it  wm  not  until 
JMTeral  years  later,  that  be  discovered  how  entirely 
k9  had  misunderstood  her  character.  ^; .. 

On  his  return  to  Charleston,  he  wrote  to  VtoCor 

Audubon : 

October  Slst,  1846. 

We  arrived  at  our  own  dear  home,  well,  though 
much  fiiitigned.  My  good  wife  is  not  suffering  to- 
dav. 

While  at  Washington,  I  worked  like  a  horse 
among  the  (quadrupeds — Peale  assisted  me. 

The  specimens  are  here  before  me,  ready  to  be 
handled,  also  the  Elk  horns — I  thank  you. 

I  see  Do  Kay  niakus  two  spucies  of  our  Northern 
Orey  Sciuirrol—I  think  it  an  extraordinary  miHtoke. 
The  three  you  figured  are  in  Summer  pilogo,  without 
hair-like  tufts  on  the  back  of  the  ears.  My  opinion 
is,  that  the  Squirrels  of  the  firnt  summer  aai  no  tufU 
the  first  Winter;  but  the  second  Winter  tlto  tufts  ap- 

C,  and  return  always.  I  once  obtainod  in  the 
York  Market,  three  with  tufts  in  December.  I 
remember  too,  that  when  a  boy  I  caught  them  in 
traps  in  Winter,  they  had  tufts ;  and  in  Summer,  thev 
were  all  Grey  Squihrels;  and  I  was  much  puuled. 
Now  friend,  can't  you  ransack  the  market  for  caged 
squirrels,  and  examine  for  yourself?  •  ♦  • 
It  is  late,  and  I  am  weary,  weary.  To-morrow  I 
shaimnishthifc,    ,    ^         •  •.    ,        • 

Dear  An4aom~AB  I  do  noTlike  to  disappoint  you 
in  anything,  I  send  you  one  of  the  articles.  It  is 
about  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole — some  plea.so  n^e 
ikM*  batter — there  are  a  doien  .superior  to  this,  whilst 


have  leM  interaii  I  try  to  incorporate  m 
■laoh  u  I  can  of  your  own,  but,  in  most  caaw,  your 
notes  have  oome  too  late. 

You  eee  how  plain  Haskell  writee :  I  thould  think 
that  by  this  time,  he  has  copied  three  hundred 
|>ages  as  correctly  as  the  inclosed.  I  should  have 
tNmt  an  article  from  those  I  prefer,  but  they  contain 
blanks  to  be  filled  up  when  I  get  the  desired  infor- 
mtioii. 

March  6th.  1846. 
'  Porthe  last  four  nights,  I  have  been  reading  vour 
journal.  I  am  much  interested,  though  I  Hu(i  less 
abottt  the  quadrupeds  than  I  expected.  The  nam" 
tioDS  are  particularly  spirited,  and  often  instructive, 
m  well  as  amusing.  All  that  you  write  on  the  spot, 
I  can  depend  on,  but  I  never  trust  to  the  memory 
of  others,  any  more  than  to  my  own.  I  admire  a 
remark  of  Dr.  Wright's  on  this  head.  I  wished  him 
to  give  me  an  account  of  the  glands  of  the  Skunk. 
He  answered,  "  I  must  write  for  my  notes,  I  cannot 
depend  for  these  particulars  on  a  fading  memory." 
>  Poor  Dr.  Wright,  he  npent  two  weeks  at  my 
house;  then,  at  hiHre<iueft,  I  touk  him  to  Aiken.  I. 
have  now  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  him  ;  he  is 
able  to  drive  out,  but  his  cough  has  increased,  and 
I  fear  that  we  shall  have  to  abandon  all  hope  of  his 
recovery. 

To  return  to  your  Journal.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
shadows  of  the  KIk,  Buffalo,  and  Bighorn  hid  the 
'little  Marmots,  Squirrels  and  Jumping  Mice.  I  wish 
that  you  had  engaged  some  of  the  hunters  to  set 
tfsps.  I  should  uke  to  got  the  Rabbit  thnt  lv>d  you 
■o  weary  a  chase.  Write  to  8 ,  aAd  And  out  some 
way  of  getting  —  not  his  princess  brain-eating, 
horse-straddling  squaw,  but  what  is  better  than 
■uoh  a  specimen  from  the  Black-foot  country — Ist, 
41ie  Skunk ;  2nd,  Hares,  in  Winter  colors ;  and  3rd» 
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no  Mn  Bmehmmm. 

Uie  nubhit  thftt  yoa  ehaied.  In  your  Joaraal  vour 
deHcriptiona  of  Buffiilu  hiiiitH  aro  Hrat  rate,  t  aon't 
like  my  i^rticle  on  the  "  Bc«Ter,"  I  shall  have  to 
write  it  over  again.  If  I  could  only  horrow  Thn- 
wmek'$  large  work.  Everjr  library  here  is  open  to 
me,  and  ;^'ou  would  be  antoniHhed  to  iwe  the  number 
of  books  ni  my  own  library;  but  the  scientific  worka 
of  close  coHiparison  are  not  among  them.  I  liad 
written  letter  after  letter,  but  might  have  saved  t^ 
dollars  postage.  The  answers  from  mv  native  State 
brought  me  no  information.  ()n«  letter  to  Dr. 
Wriglit,  last  year,  solve«i  my  difiicuUieM,  and  con- 
firmed my  old  views — his  letter  was  like  a  light  in 
a  dark  chamber.  Alast  he  is  not  long  for  thia 
world.  His  very  love  of  science  cauaes  him  to  wish 
to  live.  I  am  truly  glad  that  he  came  to  us,  instead 
of  going,  at*  he  pro|)08ed,  to  South  America ;  here  he 
receiveii  every  attention.  When  he  parted  from  me, 
yorterday,  he  told  me  that  we  should  not  meet 
again — I  believe  that  he  is  mistaken.  As  soon  aa  I 
have  sent  ofT  your  find  twenty-five  numbers,  I  shall 
go  and  spend  a  few  days  with  him.  Love  to  Jane 
and  to  the  whole  family  circle.  •  *  *  • 

To  Hu  VjLVQHTKti  Jhmm: 

■:•■::_.-'"■-  :\---'  .     _,    March  8th,  1848. 

Winter  with  us,  to  all  appearancee,  is  past  and 
gone.  The  Jasmines  and  fioney  suck  lee  are  just 
DC|pnninff  to  show  a  few  flowers.  The  Plum  trees 
are  in  lUil  bloom.  To-morrow,  the  first  rose  will 
open— a  beautiful  Ctoth  of  Oold.  I  wish  I  could  give 
it  to  yon — imagine  that  you  have  it  Could  I  send 
it,  the  heart  would  go  along  with  it. 

Your  mother  misses  you — her  faithful  nurse ;  but 
L.  is  a  treasure,  and  is  now  reading  aloud  to  amuse 
h«r.    William  enters  college  next  month.    Littb 
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;'       ^  ^  A  Thom  in  tht  Flmh.       >  tU 

C.  i«  obedient  and  ezoelleni.  I  hare  not  had  ooea- 
■ion  to  reprove  her  (or  six  month*,  and  ahe  \m  groW' 
ini  In  nise  and  improving  in  knowledge. 

The  whole  familv  lend  vou  a  thousand  remem* 
branoea.     Love  to  the  Audubona.  *  *  *    v    J.  B. 

P.  8. — Mv  article  on  the  Beaver,  that  did  not 
plcaae  me.  I  have  re-written,  and  Julia  has  copied 
it  olearly.for  me.  Hay  to  Victor  that  it  iH  now  ready 
/or  the  preas. 

To  John  Auuuhon: 

CHABLHSTcm,  March  2lHt,  1846. 

I  find  the  describing  and  writing  the  hiatoriea  of 
animaU  alow  and  tedious  work.  I  have  been  nearly 
two  daya,  until  late  in  the  eveninipi,  hammering  at 
the  I'orcHfHne,  and  the  article  is  not  yet  quite 
flniflhed.  •  •  *  •  • 

Victor  writes  that  I  am  growing  mi>agt.    True, 

my  bo^,  for  I  am  the  achool-maater  just  now,  and 

lind  him  a  KUle  kuy,  and  I  am  laahing  him  to  work. 

-  When  he  behaves  like  an  industrious  boy,  I  shall 

put  him  at  the  head,  and  give  him  nugar  jdunu. 

18th.  I  havesufTered  so  much  with  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  for  the  last  four  or  five  days,  that  the  Doc- 
tors insist  that  I  have  overworked  them,  and  have 
made  me  give  up  writing  for  some  days.  Sister 
Maria  hid  my  spectacles,  and  I  only  found  them 
after  all  had  gone  to  bed. 

If  to-morrow  Doctor  Horlbeck  should  allow  me, 
with  a  shade  over  ray  eyes,  in  an  hour  I  could  ex- 
amine my  specimens.  Every  book  that  you  have 
lately  sent  me  is  a  treasure.         *        *         *         * 

My  daughter  Harriet,  and  son-in-law  Haskell,  are 
with  us. 


SIS  John  Barhmam  ^        "^ 

P.  8 ;  Marob  22d. — Within  tbui  hour,  •  gr»nd-«on 
htm  been  bom  to  me.  Harriet  and  the  boy  are  do* 
ing  well.  I  hear  the  fellow's  voice — his  lung*  are 
ftrong-  He  iH  to  be  called  "John  Baohnuui" 
(Haakell.)       •       •       •  .  ,t 

Qnmi  waH  the  joy  of  the  grand-jiarents  over  their 
flnA  grai)d-<ion.  Mn.  Bachinan  grew  a  lHtl« 
ationger.  aa  t^he  watched  by  the  cradle,  and  inada 
little  garment*  for  their  boy.  %   ' 

To  ViCTOK  ArOUBUN  :  .    " 

April  6th.  1846. 

My  predictionH  and  fean*.  with  regard  to  my 
friend,  Or.  Wright,  have  been  verified  nooner  than 
I  expected.  Hin  body,  enclosed  in  a  leaden  eofflii«; 
was  brought  to  my  houae  from  Aiken,  yeaterday.  I 
ahall  forward  his  remains  to,  hits  friendu  in  New 
York,  by  the  next  boat  I  grieve  much  for  the  loaii 
of  a  man  of  science — of  skiU  in  his  profeHeion--H>f  a 
pure  heart  and  useful  life.  Mrs.  Wright  is  with  us; 
she  leaves  to-morrow,  in  company  with  friends  for 
New  York.  Will  you,  for  my  sake,  take  her  to 
voiir  home  for  a  few  davs,  until  the  bodv  reachea 
N«w  York  ?  Her  friends  will  meet  her  tiiere,  and 
they  will  take  the  remains  to  Dr.  Wright's  home  in 
TroT. 

Wo  emoyed  John  Audubon's  visit,  and  shall  be 
very  glad  to  hear  of  his  safe  arrival  home. 

Mrs.  Bach  man's  health,  for  a  fortnight,  has  been 
improving.  Harriet  and  the  boy  are  quite  welU 
HaMcell  tuis  juat  left  us  for  his  plantation.    *    *    * 

V  ..•.■■■...:•,, v.. :     ^  i.B.  , 

To  Aooubon:     . 

April  7th. 
.  Yesterday  Mrs.  P.,  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Audubon, 
called  on  us.    We  were  much  pleased  with  her  in* 


hodman.  -     /        -.     tU 


feiligenee  find  aj^rooahlo  inamiora  She  Tian  now 
Mm  everv  inotnbor  of  uur  family — the  little  grand- 
•on  in  tne  liarii^ain.  8he  was  present,  too,  at  his 
baptism.  *  *  I  cannot  conceal  from  you, 
friend  Audulion,  that  my  HpiritM  lately  haVe  been 
dcproftHxI ;  nor  can  I  c«)nceal  from  Tnyself,  that  my 
dear  wifo'H  HuiferingN  have  Hhattertnl  her  frame,  and 
that  she  has  been  losing  strength.  I  trust  in  God 
that  there  may  be  some  decidedly  favorable  change, 
else  it  is  prohlomatic,  if  her  strongtli  will  permit  her 
to  come  to^i|uin  Jun«>,  an  you  have  planned — this 
must  be  left  toth»<|ovolopment  of  time. 

The  proof-sheets  have  not  been  received ;  I  hope 
that  they  will  come  to  hand,  that  I  may  correct 
them  next  week ;  but  I  work  now  in  a  spiritless 
manner. 

■   This  is  Saturday,  and  I  am  unusuall^r  busv.  Mra.  - 
P.  wiUietl  vou  all  about  us,  and  Jane  will  ask  many 
questions  about  everything  and  everybody  at  home. 

Monday. — The  [..etter-pross  has  been  received,  and 
returned  corrected.  I  am  hard  at  work  ou  the 
articlep  during  th4)  few  hours  left  to  me  from  a 
thousand  calls  and  interruptions.  We  have  a  small 
family — only  my  three  Hchool-children  are  at  home, 
the  others  are  away,  atid  the  house  seems  very 
qniet — too  quiet. 

To  ViCTTOR  Audubon  : 

April  Ist,  1840. 
I^or  weeks  I  have  not  answered  your  let  tore.  I 
had  taken  my  poor,  suifering  wife  to  Totness, 
fHaakell's  summer  residence),  ninety-five  nailesfrom 
Charleston.  I  left  her  with  my  daughter  Harriet, 
improving  as  I  thought.  Suddenly  lier  Ticdoloreux 
returned  in  frightful  paroxysms ;  tfie  physician's  skill 
"mtm  powerless  to  coutrjl  the  pain,  and  she  became 


2i4  John  Baehman. 

■0  exMMiively  weak  thst,  every  dav,  for  two  wa4ca, 
I  feared  the  end  was  near.  Haskell  sent  for  all  tb« 
children.  I  was  wretched;  I  cannot  look  to  th« 
event  of  losing  my  beloved  wife  without  feelings 
bordering  on  despair. 

Sunday  night. — A  favorable  change  occurrwl 
yesterday,  (Saturday).  I  took  the  train  and  reached 
^,  Charloffton  in  time  to  All  mv  pulnit,  and  shall  !«• 
M».  turn  to  Tolna<«  by  to-morrow  s  early  train. 
1^  I  Imd  hoped  that  the  change  into  the  country, 
|..  would  benetit  mv  dear  wife.  Even  now,  I  am  not 
(-•  -Mitirely  bereaved  of  hope,  but  my  prospects  ara 
V  dark — very  dark.  '  I  shall  not  let  her  leave  me 
>>  \tgain.  If  she  could  only  bear  the  journey,  and  ba 
^';  at  home  once  more,  near  her  own  phys^ians,  in 
p;  whom  she  has  the  utmost  confidence.  Meanwhilo 
|t  1  have  brought  my  daughter  Julia  home  with  me, 
|;_.  to  take  caro  of  the  Iwys,  who  return  to  school. 
^■''  Your  queries  I  cannot  answer  until  I  have  my  mind 
again — at  present  I  am  unable  to  think  or  to  attend 
to  anything. 

Chahlkston,  April  8th. 

"  The  Electric  Battery  "  has,  at  length,  brought 
relief  to  my  poor,  suffering  wife.    She  is  to-day  com- 
paratively free  from  pain,  though  very  weak. 
p.  :•     I  have  brought  her  home  again.    You  will  hear 
from  me  soon.  J.  B. 

Mb8.    Bachman,   to  bkb   pauohtbb.   Mbs.    Wm. 
£.  Hasksu.,  at  Zante,  S.  0. 

/  Cbahlkstoh,  May  1st,  1840 

My  dear  Harriet— "I  am  delighted  to  hear  that 

Julia  and  yourself  bad  such  a  pleasant  journey  to 

'  Zante.    Julia  writes  me  that  Zante  is  a  lovely  place; 

;     and  that  tho  little  Bachman  is  well  and  good.    I  Mi 


John  Baehman  HiaML    '      ^    ■■  9^ 

.  lonely  after  yon.  left  me,  and  thought  several  times 
that  I  heard  the  baby  cry.  Had  Inot  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  North  this  Summer,  I  should  have  tried 
to  sMnd  much  of  the  time  with  you ;  but  I  long  to 
nee  Jane  and  bring  her  home  with  me. 

By  my  writing,  you  will  see  that  I  am  weak  and 
nervous — though  I  am  better  than  I  ever  expected 
tobe.        ♦        ♦        •        •        •         Harriet  B. 

JoHK  Bachman  to  Victor  Audubon. 

Charleston,  June  6th,  1846.  : 

The  Mouse  from  Fort  Union  is  new.  I  would 
like  you  to  figure  it  and  return  it  then  to  me, 
that  I  may  name  and  describe  it.  Have  patience 
with  me,  remember  T  have  many  important,  and 
unaided  Church  duties  to  perform. 

I  am  happv  to  be  able  to  say  that  my  dear  wife 
has  been  well  enough  to  take  several  drives,  and  has 
been  able  once  to  go  to  Church.  I  hope  to  bring 
her  to  you  in  a  month's  time. 

Mr8.  Bachman  to  h«r  daughter  Mrs.  William  E. 
Haskell. 

June  2l8t,  1846. 

Last  Sunday  I  attended  service,  both  morning 
and  afternoon,  but  I  have  not  been  so  well  this 
week. 

I  am  rejoicing  over  the  good  accounts  of  the 
greatest  of  grandsons — how  I  would  like  to  take  a 
pe^  at  him,  I  should  hardly  know  him  now. 

I  wish  that  circumstances  would  allow  me  to 
spend  a  month  with  you  before  I  leave  for  New. 
York,  but  it  cannot  be  arranged.  r 

Your  father  thinks  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  siail, 
about  (he  first  week  in  July. 


tW    ;;.rf- -,■■.■•-■'■    Jtim  Baehnum. 

■■  I  trust  that  my  health  may  improve,  and  that  I 
may  have  the  strength  to  amist  your  Aunt  Maria  in 
taking  care  of  my  family.  Love  to  Julia  and  Mr, 
Haskell — kiss  little  Bachman  a  thousand  times  for 
me.  Your  affectionate  mother, 

,    •  H.B. 

Our  Mother,  wsh  a  skillful  needle- woman;  when 
an  unfortunate  rent  had  been  made  in  some  delicate 
&bric,  no  hand  could  repair  and  conceal  the  defect 
better  than  her's.  We  brought  to  her  our  broken 
toys  to  mend  ;  and,  in  our  games,  she  would  even 
straighten  tlie  bent  pins  for  us.  Her  charajber  was 
the  quiet,  peaceful  spot,  where  we  took  our  books  to 
study  a  hard  lesson,  or  to  write  our  school  compo- 
,«ition.  Frequently,  and  not  unwillingly,  we  shared 
with  her,  the  dainties  provided  specially  for  the  in^ 
'valid.  How  many  daily  lessons  of  fortitude,  patience 
and  unselfish  devotion  to  God  and  duty,  her  holy 
.  example  taught  us  in  the  days  of  childhood. 

Years  after,  when  the  gentle  suiferer  was  with  her 
God,  we  found  a  pencilled  diary,  in  her  hand-writ- 
ing— it  was  a  revelation  to  us.  The  little  book  was 
.'intended  for  no  eye  but  her  own.  It  was  dated  from 
the  home  of  her  daughter,  Harriet,  (Mrd.  Haskell.) 
and  written  during  her  absence  from  her  husband. 
'It  revealed  to°  us,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  a  wife's 
devotion  to  her  husband — the  little  prayer  of  thanks- 

g'ving,  recorded  when  she  had  been  comparatively 
M  from  pain  during  his  visits  to  her,  and  could  be 
'  A  helper,  not  a  hindrance,  to  him  in  his  arduous 
laboRi,  opened  to  our  view  a  singularly  pure  and 
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■ '"  ■ .  -^  ..'■'--■. 
ttseftii  life.  She  never  objected  to  a  sepamtion  from 
her  children,  when  it  was  for  their  pleasure  or  benefit, ' 
though  she  miased  them  sorely,  an^jpged  for  their 
presence.  Which  of  us  could  forget  our  father's 
strict  and  repeated  injunctionn  to  us  as  he  gave  the 
parting  kiss — "  Write  frequently,  my  child;  remem> 
ber,  if  you  neglect  to  do  so,  your  silence  will  make 
your  mother  anxious  and  unhappy."  It  was  no 
wonder  that  her  husband  and  family  loved  her 
with  almost  a  passionate  tenderness. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
ApruonoN. 

nsATtl  or  MM.  BArRMAN— LKITEM  TO  TRB  FAMILT— I.RTXU  TO 
AUDOBON. 
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N  1846,  death  stealthily  entered  again  into  tho 
home  of  the  Pastor  of  St.  John's. 
In  the  following  letter  he  gives  the  sad  details : 


To  HIS  nAUG^TJCiu,  Harbikt  and  Julia  : 

CHARLRiiTON,  July  16th,  1846. 

Yesterday,  I  announced  to  you  the  melancholy 
9vent  that  has  brought  sorrow  and  mourning  int<> 
our  home,  and  rendered  it  very  desolate. 

I  was  not,  my  children,  without  the  hope  thai 
your  mother  might  be  benefited  by  the  proposed 
trip  to  the  North,  that  she  was  anxious  to  undei^ 
take. 

We  were  providentially  detained  in  (>harleston 
longer  than  we  intended,  in  consequence  of  no  vessel 
being  in  port.  On  Haturday  several  arrived,  and  on 
Monday  I  selected  a  state-room  in  the  '*  Carolina." 

On  Sunday  night  your  mother  awoke  with  an 
attack  of  Ticdoloreoux.  About  2  A.  M.,  she  fell 
asleep;  but  I  could  not  sleep  from  agony  of  mind. 
I  felt  that  I  was  about  to'  leave  my  poor  sufferer  at 
the  North,  without  knowing  if  I  should  ever  see  her 
again^  I  feared  to  move,  least  I  should  disturb  her; 
but  at  5  A.  M..  when  I  rose,  she  was  sleeping^  calmly. 


Breakfast  wao  partly  over,  when,  to  my  surpriie, 
she  came  to  the  table ;  nhe  waa  looking  vp^y  feeble. 
After  breakfaflt.  1  told  her  that  I  wrh  going  to  select 
a  state-room  in  the  "Oaroliua''  nhe  assenteil.  Hav- 
ing made  my  Helection,  and  visiteil  the  sick  in  my 
congregation,  I  returned  home  and  found  that  your 
mother,  in  my  absence,  had  Huffered  from  a  severe 
attack  of  pain.  Dr.  Horlbeck  was  jmssing  our  house 
at  the  moment,  he  came  in,  and  himself  adminis- 
tered the  usual  dose  of  a  mild  anodvne.  I  left  the 
two  girlH,  L.  and  C,  with  their  mother,  while  I  lav 
down  to  tiike  a  little  rest.  I  awoke  about  4  o'clock 
P.  M. ;  she  was  still  sleeping.  I  feilt  her  pulse ;  its 
weakness  alarmed  me.  Dr.  H.  was  summoned. 
She  never  revived,  and  at  7  P.  M.,  breathed  hor  last, 
MS  quietly  as  an  infant  falls  asleep.  God's  will  be 
done !  But  ah,  the  shock !  The  suddenness !  We 
were  all  stupefied.  I  know  she  is  at  rest  with  her 
Q<m\,  that  He  has  taken  her  to  His  own  peaceful  and 
joyful  kingdom.  But  our  home  is  lonely  and  my 
heart  desolate.  She  was  ever  a  loving  wife,  the 
soother  of  all  my  carea  and  sorrows. 

Dear  children,  you  know  how  fond  and  devoted 
a  mother  you  have  lost — one  that  watched  over 

Jour  interests,  and  gave  to  you,  next  to  her  Gk>d, 
er  thoughts  and  affections. 
Yet,  let  Ufl  not  sorrow,  as  those  who  have  no  hope. 
Let  US  cherish  her  memory ;  imitate  her  virtues ; 
her  love  of  duty ;  her  puritv  of  heart ;  her  integrity 
of  life,  and  her  love  to  tier  God  and  Saviour. 

While  I  am  always  glad  to  have  my  children 
around  me;  yet  I  do  not  say,  "  Come  home  " — that 
you  must  decide  upon  for  yourselves.  Just  yet,  you 
<san  contribute  nothing  to  my  happiness — comfort 
must  first  come  from  a  uigher  source.  I  shall  write 
often  to  you.        •,       *       *        *        •        ^    - 


^7'-j-  '^  :iMn  Bae/mumr    : 

To  HIS  Dauqhtkr  Jamr.  in  Nbw  York. 

]   *  '  '     *  Chablmton,  July  18th,  1846. 

"  I  wrote  you  two  days  ago.  My  mind  was  so 
confused  at  the  time,  that  I  cannot  recollect  dis- 
tinctly what  I  wrote.     •    ♦     ♦ 

My  children  have  experienced  a  heavy  los8,  but 
ah  !  the  heaviest  falls  on  the  devoted  head  of  their 
father. 

Yet  it  is  Qod  who  rules  our  destiny  and  orders 
our  lot.  His  arm  reaches  from  heaven  to  eanb. 
He  who  has  given  the  life  that  now  is,  has  also  let^ 
us  the  promise  of  that  which  is  to  come  When  a 
few  years  shall  have  passed  away  He  will  send  his 
angels  to  call  us  home.  There  we  shall  meet  our 
Lord  in  the  peaceful  land,  where  sorrow,  sin,  and 
death  are  unknown.  There  our  loved  ones  will  be 
restored  to  us,  purified  froiQ,  all  imperfections  and 
wearing  the  crown  of  immortality. 

My  daughter,  cherish  these  high  hopes  of  ouc 
religion,  they  are  angels  of  Mercy  sent  to  guide  us 
through  the  storm,  and  to  lead  us  to  the  lana  beyond 
death  and  the  grave. 

Qod  has  promised  never  to  leave  us,  or  to  forsake 
us.  It  is  true,  God  hafe  sent  death  into  our  family 
and  caused  our  hearts  to  bleed — ^but  then  it  was  the 
.  virtuous  dead,  who  died  in  the  Lord.  Has  he  not 
saved  us  from  dishonor  and  disgrace — evils  worse 
than  death  ? 

It  is  true,  that  we  ardently  desired  to  retain  our 
loved  one  here — sufferer  as  she  was — but,  was  it  not, 
after  all,  a  s^sh  wish  ?  She  was  an  intense  suf- 
ferer— ^her  moments  of  rest  and  joy  were  few  and  far 
between.  Long  she  had  lingered  with  us—  at  length 
only  a  fiiint  sbiadow  of  what  she  once  was.  Then 
her  Maker  sent  her  a  gentle,  quiet  rest  from  all  her 
sorrows.     0  my  beloved,  sainted  wife,  may  your 


htuband  learn  from  you,  patience,  gentleness,  and 
Bubmiflsion  t 

I  pray  for  submission  to  God's  will,  and  I  know 
that  He  will,  in  His  own  good  time,  enable  me  to 
say:  "  AUhoiigh  the  fig  tree  thctfl  not  bUmom,  neither 
thall  fruit  be  in  the  vines ;  the  labor  of  the  olive  sluiU 
fail,  cmd  thefielde  tiiaU  yield  no  meat ;  the  flocke  ehall 
be  eut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  thail  be  no  herd  inthe 
MedU;  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the 
Qod  of  my  talvation." 

My  daughter,  you  were  long  the  watchful,  faith- 
ful nurse  of  your  mother.  How  tenderly  and  cheer- 
fuUv  you  performed  that  duty,  we  all  know  full  < 
well;  and  your  mother's  loving  remembrances  of 
you,  proved  how  deeply  you  were  fixed  in  her  inmost 
affections.  Now,  when  you  place  your  head  on 
your  pillow,  or  bend  your  knee  in  prayer  before  the 
Majesty  of  heaven,  there  will  be  no  painful  reflec- 
tions of  filial  duty  neglected.  You  need  not  fear 
to  meet  the  spirit  of  your  mother  in  the  peaceful 
kingdom  of  your  blessed  Saviour. 

Hay  I  not  hope  to  hear  that  you  have  bowed  sub- 
missively to  this  call  from  a  merciful  God,  and  that 
you  have  been  ehabled  to  say  "  TTiy  wU  be  done  r 

All  join  me  in  love  to  yoU,  and  to  every  member 
of  the  Audubon  family.  •  »  •  •  ,       -.^    " 

To  Victor  Audubon  :  .   = 

July  18th,  1846. 

*'  When  your  last  letter  reached  me,  I  hoped  thai 

we  would  soon  converse  together  in  person,  and 

have  opportunities  to  solve  the  doubts  contained  in 

your  letter,  but  God  has  ordered  it  far  otherwise. 

In  God's  name,  try  to  comfort  our  poor,  dear  Jane  t 

„,*•*•  *  *  * 

I  am  bowed  down,  and  almost  distracted  with 
anxieties ;  the.  latest  is,  that  Haskell's  account  of 
10 


Julia  make*  it  neoenNury  for  me  to  go  to  her.  I  will 
leave  in  the  morning's  train.  In  a  few  days  I  shiUl 
let  you  know  my  further  movements.      ♦     •     ♦     • 

To  Hu  Dauohtbb  Jaki,  New  Yobk  : 

CuARLisTON,  July  22nd. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Totnesa.  where  I  went 
in  haste  on  Sunday  morning  to  see  Julia  ;  who,  on 
hearing  of  our  sudden  Iosb,  fell  into  a  swoon,  and, 
on  recovery,  her  mind  wandered.  When  I  reached 
Lewisville,  where  the  cars  left  me,  I  found  no  con> 
veyance,  so  I  walked  the  six  miles.  It  was  a  cool 
day,  and  I  felt  no  inconvenience  from  the  long  and 
unaccustomed  walk.  They  had  not  expected  ihe  on 
Sunday  morning,  so  had  not  sent  for  me  to  the  rail* 
road. 

Harriet's  good  husband,  their  lovely  boy,  and  her 
family  cares,  diverted  her  mind  from  the  poignan'*y 
of  grief;  but  to  our  poor  Julia,  it  was  theonearJ 
all-engrossing  subject  She  was  so  much  bettor 
when  I  reached  'Totnees,  that  to  my  snr|>rise,  she 
came  to  meet  me.  In  her  chamber,  I  saw  jreligious 
books;  judging  from  the  passages  marked,  she  is 
|>erusing  them  carefully. 

Thinking  that  there  would  be  less  to  remind  her 
continually  of  the  loss  where  she  is,  th(^n  if  I  took 
her  home,  I  proposed  to  her  to  remain  with  Harriet 
for  the  present,  and  she  has  consentod.  I  have  a 
season  ticket  on  thenulnad,  and  shall  go  up  onaea 
week. 

/  Our  friends  are  very  kind  and  attentive  to  us. 
and  if  sympathy  can  afford  relief,  surelv  we  shall 
find  it. 

My  mind  is  peculiarly  constituted ;  in  grief,  I  like 
to  he  alone.  In  solitude,  I  can  learn  the  path  of 
duty,  and  plan  how  to  regulato  my  feelings,  and 
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govern  my  conduct,  then,  I  am  ffenerallv  able  to 
rise  from  despondency  and  to  look  to  God  for  aid 
and  strength  to  go  on  in  the  performance  of  duty. . 
I  was  prepared  to  preach  last  Sunday,  but  was  pre- 
vtotea  by  the  sudden  call  into  the  country.  This 
evening,  (Tuesday)  I  have  had  my  usual  lecture, 
and  was  aole  to  perform  the  whole  service. 

July  2Gth,  (Monday). 

Julia  has  written  to  us ;  slie  is  still  much  depressed ; 
I  must  go  to  Haskell's  and  try  to  cheer  her  as  well 
as  I  can. 

We  heard  yesterday  from  Wilson.  He  wrote  a 
sensible  letter,  full  of  feeling.    Mr.  Lee, {his  teacher) 

t>roposed  to  him  that  he  should  dispense  with  his 
esaons  for  a  few  days;  but  he  answered  that  he 
thought,  if  his  mother  were  here,  she  would  advise 
him  not  to  stop  his  studies,  and  he  continued  his 
recitations  in  his  class.  He  promises  to  try  to  do 
everything  that  his  raoUier  would  desire.  Wm. 
and  C.  are  studying  their  lessons  preparatory  to 
going  to  school.  L.  is  not  well  enough  yet,  to  go 
out  I  am  sorry  to  see  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  Id 
one  so  youne. 

Yesterday  I  preached  twice.  I  went  with  a  heavy 
heart ;  but  God  supported  me.  I  pray  God  to  bear 
vou  up  in  His  arms  of  love,  and  to  enable  you  to 
bow  to  His  divine  dispensations. 

I  am  ready,  my  dear  Jane,  to  comply  with  your 
wishes  in  regard  to  your  return.  I  have  written  to 
Doctor  Trudeau^  to  get  his  opinion ;  he  will  deter- 
mine if  you  may  come  at  once,  or  wait  until  cooler 
weather;  your  interest  and  your  wishes  shall  be 
consulted.  My  love  to  all  the  Audubons,^  especially 
to  the  children. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

J.  B. 


SM  .  .^  ,fohn  Backman. 

^y  '  Chablbston,  July  27th,  1840. 

I  thank  ray  God,  my  daughter,  that  you  have 
been  enabled  to  yiew  this  affliction  in  its  true  light. 
I  am  surprised  now,  that  I  did  not  foresee  the  sad 
event;  the  night  before  her  death,  she  told 
me  that  I  would  not  have  her  with  me  much 
longer.'    God,  in  His  mercy,  saved  her  from  the' 

Eain  and  consciousness  of  the  parting  hour.     God 
less  you  and  comfort  you.  *  *  • 

July  15th. 

"It  is  Saturday,  and  I  am  as  usual,  much  engaged; 
yet,  I  cannot  feel  that  my  duties  are  dischijl^ed 
until  I  have  written  to  you.         ♦  •        •        » 

Yesterday,  I  returned  from  Totness ;  I  spent  one 
day  there  and  consumed  two  others  in  going  and  re- 
turning. Haskell  sent  for  all  the  family.  I  have 
taken  tnem  to  Totness,  and  I  hope  that  the  change  of 
air,  scenery,  and  sDciety,  may  be  benelSlcial  to  them*- 
they  needed  a  change. 

I  am  alone  at  home.  I  think  I  feel  better,  when 
no  one  interrupts  me,  and  I  eit  in  my  quiet  comer, 
ureparine  for  my  many  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Vet,  if  I  nad  you  all  with  me  once  again,  and  all 
quite  well,  I  stiould  draw  around  me  the  materials 
for  happiness  that  are  still  left.  I  am  looking  up  to 
our  heavenlv  Father  to  sanctify  this  affliction  to  lu, 
and  to  shed  peace  and  comfort  on  our  lives.  May 
God  in  His  mercy  guard,  preserve,  and  bless  us.    * 

To  ViCTOB  Audubon:  "    ; 

I^oveibbdr  6tii,  1846. 

This  is  Thank^ving-day.    It  is  raining,  blowings 
and  snorting  as  if  old  Boreas,  Neptune,  and  all  the 
sea-devils  had  combined  to  frighten  the  wicked  in- 
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habitants  of  Terra-firauL  Well,  they  say  that  "  it  is 
au  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,"  so,  after 
preaching  to  pliout  twenty  half-drowned  people,  I 
am  seatM  by  the  dre,  ready,  without  fear  of  inter- 
ruption, to  write  you  the  names  of  your  recent 
drawings.  *  *  ,*  •  * 

There  are  the  five — all  plain  sailing ;  the  sixth, 
friend — here  is  no  fun.        '      *  *  * 

iihort-tailed  Marmot.  By  some  unaccountable  mis- 
take I  never  saw  the  specimen  in  London.  I  am 
'mortifie<].  Lewis  &  Clarke  mention,  but  do  not 
describe  it..  Short- tailed  is  an  improper  name;  its 
tail  is  longer  than  many  others.  Now,  we  are  to 
deecribe  it ;  but  not  without  a  close  examination  of 
the  (tpeoimen.  John  has  access  to  it  in  London. 
Waterhouse  will  verify  his  measurements ;  but  let 
him  not  hint,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  described,  as 
those  Zoological  boys,  would  name  it  an  hour  after- 
wards. Meanwhile,  let  ^ '  tor  send  me  an  outline  of 
the  drawing^  dabblin  a  it  a  little  of  the  colors,  to 
give  me  an  idea  of  it.  O,  that  I  had  win^  just  for 
an  hour,  that  would  carry  me  at  telegraphic  speed  to 
London,  to  see  the  specimen  for  myself ! — but  here 
I  am  seated,  without  wings.    Write  at  once  to  John. 

The  second  and  third  proo^)Af  o  come  to  hand. 
I  have  received  the  opinion  of  mepost-master.  We 
are  allowed  to  write  corrections  and  additions  to  our 
proof-sheets. 

We  wrote  you  of  Jane's  safe  arrival.  Shvcannoi 
say  enough  of  your  kindness  to  her  and  your 
thoughtfuluess  of  her  comfort  Harriet  and  Haskell 
both  have  been  ill  with  fever.  I  brought  them 
home  with  me ;  they  are  well  enough  to  be  down 
stairs  to-day.   Julia's  health  continues  veiy  delicate. 

P.  8.— -To  Audubon  :  The  suuff— the  snuff,  it  is 
here!    I  have  just  taken  a  pinch,  and  the  ladies 
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have  blown  you  up — nky-high,  for  teatJiing  me  »uA 
m  bad  practice ;  I  say,  however,  that  vou  beat  rae 
all  to  pieces  in  that  art.  Ix>ve  to  all.  especially, 
to  my  little  pumies,  Lucy  and  Harriet  Clod  bless 
you.    *    * 


To  AvDUBOK : 


March  13th,  1847. 


I  am  seated  at  daylight  ready  to  write  you,  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  you  deserve  a  letter — are  you  all 
frozen  up,  or  only  lazy  ? 

At  last  the  letter-press  has  been  received,  and  the 
review  of  the  first  volume.  The  printing  of  the 
forn^er  is  excellent  I  could  review  it  and  row  the 
authors  up  Salt  River.  There  is  something  in  Mrs. 
Glass'  (Cookery-book).  Boil  your  fish  <Uler  you  have 
caught  him,  and  something  of  old  Squib, 
gradener),  Put  on  some  well  rotted  manure-ni^ 
have  any.  However,  I  only  hope  that  the 
Volume  may  contain  as  much  information  j(f  the 
first  The  review  is  quite  clever ;  the  man/ 
more  of  the  history  of  American  naturalistsrthan  I 
thought  He  gives  us  old  men  rather  tdo  much 
butter  and  sugar — gives  a  thundering  broadside  into 
Dekav,  and  abuses  Harlan  a  little  too  much. 

Of  late,  I  have  spent  money,  and  given  much 
trouble  to  my  friends  in  obtaining  Opossums — ^by 
the  twenties.  I  .should  like  to  reward  the  bara 
laborers  with  books — for  this  purpose  I  have  taken 
twelve  copies,  and  should  like  to  have  six  more. 

I  have  two  new  subscribers  for  you,  (the  copies 
must  be  bound  handsomely),  viz :  for  The  Charles- 
ton Library  Society  and  Hon.  Mitchell  King. 

I  send  you  to-day,  bv  the  Brig  "  Oeorye,"  a  Wild- 
turkey.  I  have  caremlly  kept  her,  doctored  her 
mvtta,  and  she  looks  pretty  well,  only  her  wing- 
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featiif  n  have  come  but  white.    I  also  send  a  box  of 
rose-trees  for  the  ladiee. 

P.  8. — a  cold  North  wind  has  sprung  up ;  I  shall 
not  send  the  turkey  and  the  roses  until  wind  and 
weather  cbanee.  *  *  Marig,,  the  giria  and  child- 
ren all  send  love ;  they  are  well,  excepting  my 
daughter  Julia. 

J.  B. 


^^. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
Father  and  Dauqhtkb.  '       " 

WHEN  John  Haskell  realized  that  a  fatal  disease 
was  daily  weakening  the  cords  of  his  life,  and 
that  another  hand  was  to  write  the  Biography  of  his 
Grandfather — a  work  that  his  heart  craved  to  be 
{)ermittod  to  accomplish,  he_  Wrote  to  his  aunt, 
C.  L.  B. 

"I  have  ceased  to  expfect,  or  to  hope  for  recovery; 
I  am  changing  the  hope  of  earthly  life,  to  the  greater 
hope  of  eternal  life.  You  may  have  to  write  the 
Bio^raph^.  I  would,  in  that  event,  say,  that  it  was 
niy  intention  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  beautiful 
Hie  and  death  of  my  Aunt  Julia.  I  find  many 
letters  relating  to  her  m  my  grandfather's  own  hand- 
writing (and  others) ;  use  them.  Thus  her  exquisite 
life — the  result  of  his — for  she  was  his  daughter, 
may  be  told  incidentally  in  his  own  words." 


There  are  wonderful  histories  written  and  graven 
on  human  souls,  many  of  these  will  be  revealed  only 
in  the  light  of  eternity,  but,  in  the  following  pages, 
the  Pastor  of  St  John's  opens  his  soul  to  the  reader. 
He  has  thrown  on  the  canvass  a  life  picture,  that 
needs  no  coloring  from  fan«y  or  fiction. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  beauty  of  Julia, 
(Dr.  Bachman's  fourth  daughter) — a  beauty  of  coun< 
tenance  and  a  grace  of  form  seldom  found  combined. 


JuHa  M.  Baehnum. 

With  his  high  thoagliis,  he  felt  that  any  special 
gift  was  a  talent,  that  called  for  a  special  consecra- 
tion of  the  same  to  the  Giver.    His  elder  daughters, 

when  they  were  of  ripe  age,  had  rejoiced  to  renew  ^  j 

the  baptismal  vows  made  for  them  in  infancy.  '?§, 

With  the  same  teachings,  under  the  same  in-  ,  | 

fluencea,  how  was  it  with  Julia?    He  was  jealous  for  «' | 

his  Lord ;  not  the  world,  but  the  Master,  should  ^-^ 

have  the  sweet  freshness  of  her  youth.    With  watch-  ''i| 

All  eye  and  prayerful  thought,  he  followed  her  day  '  '| 

by  day.    Frequently  he  attempted  to  draw  aside  the  .{«>« 

veil  of  reserve  and  timidity  that  concealed  from  him  ,-^-t, 

her  heart,  and  her  mind;  yet  all  his  efforts  appeared  ;^H 

to  him  not  only  unsuccessful,  but  every  new  failure  :^: 

seemed  to  add  another  fold  to  the  veil  that  hid  the  °| 

inner  sanctuary  from  hiH  eager  gaze.  >;;; 

She  was  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  '^p 

mother's  death.    From  that  date  the  family  letters  I 
contain  allusions  to  her  failing  health.                     ''    •^^: 

Her  father  wrote  to  John  Audubon :  '^'S 

\,   June  19th,  1847.       'M 

I  have  been  suffering  with  an  inflammation  in  ;  '| 
my  eyes — they  feel  as  if  they  had  sand  in  them.  I 
have  pressed  Sister  Maria  into  service.  I  am  seated 
with  a  patch  on  each  eye,  while  I  dictate  this  answer 
to  your  letter.  I  am  not  eloomy,  only  hoping  tor 
more  light,  better  eyes,  and  better  times.     *     *    • 

Before  entering  'into  the  perplexing  part  of  the 
letter — the  naming  of  the  species — I  must  speak  of 
family  affair^,  Julia's  health  has  failed  steadily.  I 
took  her,  as  you  know,  to  Aiken  for  a  few  weeks. 
Her  cough  is  distreadng,  and  she  has  fever  every 
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Aiy.  Tn  a  ooaple  of  weeks  T  shall  take  her  to  the 
Virginia  Springs.  Her  aunt  Maria  and  her  sister 
L.  will  accompany  her.  I  expect  to  go  with  them 
•8  protector,  and  remain  witn  them  three  or  four 
weeks.    •    *    • 

Richmond,  July  l(Hh. 

We  have  advanced  thus  lar  ou  our  wearv,  anx- 
kms  journey.  The  physicians  were  hopeful,  But  my 
views  of  Julia's  case  are  unfavorable.  I  notice  that 
ihe  speaks  continually  as  if  hopeless  of  recovery.  I 
try  to  cheer  her 

My  eyes  will  not  permit  me  to  write  more.  Direct 
to  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  Virginia. 

To  John  and  Victor  Audubon: 

Red  Sulphur  Springs,  July  2Sth,  1847. 

Your  and  Victor's  letters  we  found  waiting  for  us 
here. 

We  havu  had  a  fatiguing  and  sad  journey  over 
these  rough  mountains.  Julia  was  ho  weak  that  we 
were  com|>elled  to  rest  a  week  at  the  Salt  Sulphur, 
another  at  the  Sweet  Springs,  and  a  few  days  at  the 
White  Sulphur.  I  will  not  pain  you  by  giving  a 
detail  of  our  adventures,  anxieties,  and  sufferings. 
I  came  to  gratity  her  wislios.  Alas!  the  shadow  of  a; 
hope  that  I  had  entertained  is  vanishing.  I  scarcely 
dare  turn  my  mind  towards  the  weelu  that  are  to 
follow  this. 

Continue  to  write  and  send  us  a  newspaper  or  two. 
We  have  none  here,  and  I  feel  almost-  cut  off  from 
the  world. 

Everj'  one  seems  fult  of  sympathy  and  kindness. 
We  have  ^^ood  medical  aid,  nurses  and  friends.  My 
eyes  have  improved. 

I  ftm  lookmg  oa(  of  my  window  on  th^  grand, 
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romantic  and  lorely  scene  before  mo,  in  this  sweet 
valley,  surrounded'  bv  mountains,  covered  to  their 
higheet  peeks  with  rich  and  varied  foliage.  In  the 
buildings  around  me  what  a  contrast ! — night  and 
day  I  hear  coughing. 

I  meet  with  pallia  facoH,  and  iee  on  many  a  cheek 
the  hectic  (lush.  How  terrible  is  consumption !  It 
seises  with  a  deadly  hold,  weakens  the  cords  of  life, 
day  by  da^  ;  and  only  relinquishes  its  fatal  grasp 
when  life  is  extinct.  How  sad  to  see  this  beautiful  < 
garden  of  earth,  disfigured  by  graves  and  monu- 
ments of  the  dead.  But  so  it  is ;  and  man,  the 
child  of  the  dust,  must  bow  submissively  to  the  will 
of  heaven.       •       •     v        , 

August  2d. 

The  shadow  of  hofte  which  I  sought  to  indulge  in 
has  given  place  to  the  Haddost  of  realities  ;  di-soase  w   . 
sapping  away  the  fountain  of  life — our  Julia  will 
never  leave  tne  mountains  alive. 

I  have  received  all  your  letters,  but  I  do  not  feel    . 
able  to  reply  to  them, 

All  send  love.      , J 

August  10th. 

Since  I  lost  wrote,  hope  has  arisen  anew  in  my  . 
heart  Four  duys  ago  Julia  revived,  and  with  a 
little  assistance  was  able  to  walk  about  the  room ;  . 
this  slight  improvement  has  fed  our  hopes.  She  has 
little  appetite,  but  likes  birds.  I  have  shot  for  her 
pheasants,  ruffled  grouse  and  partridges;  but  all 
oirds  are  scarce  in  the  mountains;  sometimes  I  walk 
or  ride  six  or  seven  miles,  without  meeting  even  a 
sparrow.  Animal  life  seems  almost  absent  on  these 
mountains;  I  scarcely  hear  the  hum  of  an  insect. 
How  sad  this  place  is  to  me !  It  is  thronged  with 
coughers,  there  is  around  us  every  form  or  disease, 
and  we  are  daily  distressed  by  sad  sights  and  melan- 
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oholy  tidings — tho  very  music  sounds  to  me  like  a 
dirge. 

Uen.  McD.,  of  this  State,  and  the  P  — n's,  of  CJo- 
lurobia,  are  here  on  a  visit  to  thoir  sister,  Mrs.  McD., 
wlfo  lies  ill  in  the  room  adjoining  our's,  and  we  have 
their  attentions  and  sympathies. 

If  Julia  oould  gain  strength  enough  to  travel 
very  slowly  over  these  mountains,  we  might  yet 
tak€<  her  to  her  home. 

May  God  direct  and  aid  us,  and  give  us  fortitude 
to  bear  the  heavy  impending  bereavement. 

Many  of  the  visitors  at  the  Red  Sulphur  would 
willingly  have  accompanied  Dr.  Bachman  in  his 
tramp$  after  game  for  his  daughter,  but  they  saw  that 
to  weary  himself  in  her  service  helped  his  sad  heart. 

The  children  were  on  the  watch  for  his  return, 
and  would  run  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  bring  home 
the  birds  for  him,  and  were  well  pleased  to  get  in 
return  a  pleasant  word  or  smile.  They  would 
linger  around,  too,  if  the  carriage  stood  at  his  cot- 
tage door,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  daughter's  lovely 
iaoe. 

The  beauty  that  attracted  so  much  attention  has 
been  described  thus : 

"Features  regular  and  classic;  complexion  fiair 
and  transparent ;  hair  of  a  rich  brown,  worn  in  light 
curls ;  eyes  full  and  expressive — a  true  grey  (always 
changeful  in  color) ;  the  mouth  delicate  and  well 
formed."  But  a  face  like  hers,  when  lighted  up  by 
the  soul,  possesses  a  spiritual  beauty,  that  neither 
brush  nor  pen  could  ever  portray. 

Soon  a  day  came  when  the  invalid  was  too  weak 


to  take  her  accoaiomed  <1riye.  Her  &ther  taw  her 
losing  ground  day  by  day.  He  noted,  besides,  her 
ever  increaiting  watchfulness  over  those  at  her  bed- 
side, in  her  anxiety  lest  prolonged  vigils  should  ex- 
haust their  strength.  As  he  read  to  her  the  Word  of 
God,  he  eagerly  marked  her  rapt  attention  and  the 
tender  light  in  her  eyes;  yet,  as  a  Minister  of  Qod, ' 
he  craved  fuller  evidence  that  her  heart  was  en-  : 
tinij  fixed  upon  her  God  and  Saviour. 

August  22d,  1847. 
My  dear  Children — There  has  not  been  for  an 
hour  since  I  last  wrote,  a  favorable  symptom  in  our 
beloved  Julia's  d'dease.  Dr.  Burke  has  watched 
with  us,  at  her  bedside^  night  after  night  We  have 
seen  her  poor  frame  slowly  wasting  away  from 
suffering.  She  is  yet  lingering  on  these  mortal 
shores;  but  we  cannot  expect  to  have  her  with  us, 
for  many  days  longel^  *       *       *       *       * 

To  Victor  Audubon.  . 

August  29th. 

Alas,  the  only  change  is  for  the  worse.  It  grati* 
fied  our  poor  invalid  to  have  birds,  and  I  travelled 
mil^  daily  through  the  mpuntains  to  procure  them ; 
now  she  cannot  eat  them — my  occumtion  is  gone, 
I  have  no  employment,  and  seem  daily  less  fitt^  for 
a^.    God  help  us  in  our  sorrows ! 

1  still  cherished  the  hope  that  we  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  removing  her  to  our  peaceful  home. 
Now  I  know  that  I  must  abandon,  it  wholly.  ~~^      • 

As  the  deepest,  highest  love  ever  desires  to  man- 
ifest itself  in  service  to  the  beloved,  the  very  diffi- 
culty he  experienced  in  procuring  game,  among  the 
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bare  mountains,  to  tempt  his  daughter's  failing  appe- 
tite, was  to  him  a  source  of  satisfaction ;  now  he 
writes  gloomily — "  My  occupation  u  gone,  I  have  no 
tmploxfment  lefi."  Thu8  we  oft-times  cry,  while  the 
Master  is  but  preparing  us,  for  nobler  duties  and 
fiur  higher  service.  .       ■'   ^ 

Rio  Sulphur  Spbimos,  Monday,  Sept.  6th,  1847. 

My  dear  Children — My  last  letter  detailed  to  you 
the  hopeless,  almost  dying  condition  of  our  beloved 
Julia. 

01  how  I  have  wished,  that  when  this  hour  caoic, 
she  might  be  in  her  own  blessed  home,  and  close 
her  eyes,  in  the  midst  of  her  loved  ones,  and  be  laid 
to  rest,  at  the  side  of  her  gentle,  sainted  mother. 

Dear  Julia,  I  And,  had  long  been  deeply  concerned 
with  regard  to  her  religious  state,  ana  had  sought 
the  light  of  God's  Word  with  prayer^ 

1  had  left  ray  home,  my  other  chilnrcn  and  other 
duties,  to  devote  myself  to  her.  I  had  brought  her 
over  these  rugged  mountains,  carrying  her  in  my 
arms  in  and  out  of  the  carria^.  I  had  guarded  her 
cabin  from  noise  and  intrusion ;  and,  now,  it  was 
my  duty,  to  instruct  and  to  aid  her  in  her  search 
after  perfect  peace.  Fervently  we  praved  together, 
and  long  we  wept.  Still  she  desired  more  light, 
greater  assurance  of  forgiveness,  and  stronger  evi- 
dence of  God's  mercy.  Our  prayers  have  now  M 
been  heard.  Yesterday  was  a  olossed  Sabbath  to  us. 
llirough  the  mercy  of  H\fa  who  died  for  her  on  the 
cross,  sne  has  found  hope,  oomfort,  peace  and  joy. 
For  hours  yesterday,  she  spoke  of  the  past^,  the 
present,  and  the  future.  Her  eyes  were  bright  and 
tier  mind  clear ;  her  perceptions  keen  and  her  mdg- 
ment  strong ;  her  words  were  submissive  and  her 
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{>rayera  fervent.  Her  whole  soul  wan  8o  full  of  the 
ove  of  Qod,  and  the  mercy  of  her  Saviour,  that  sh« 
deemed,  almost  to  forget  her  great  sufferings.  Th«  - 
fear  of  death  was  entirely  removed,  and  she  triumph- 
antly  exclaimed, "  0  !  death  wfure  is  thy  tting,  O  !  gravt 
wfttrr  it  thy  tidory  !  Thank*  be  unto  Qod  whojriveth 
«a  th«  vidort/  through  Je$m  Chri$l  otur  Lord."  We  all 
united  in  the  Holy  Communion.  The  tender  meaa- 
agee  of  love  she  mnt  to  each  of  you,  will  be  detailed 
to  you  by  your  aunt  and  sister. 

she  b^n  with  "  mv  dear  sister  Jane,"  and  ended  . 
with  "dear  brother  (W.  E.  Haskell),  who  was  so 
'very  kind  to  me  when  my  mother  died,  and  prayed 
for  mo,  when  I  could  not  pray  for  myself  and  was  ^ 
ready  to  despair."    I  have  no  words  to  express  the- 

ropriety  of  tier  thoughts  and  the  fond  devotion  of 

ler  language. 

Yes,  there  is  a  solemn  reality  in  religion  that 
effects  a  change  in  the  whole  mind  and  heart,  and 
bringb  under  its  influence  every  thought,  word,  and 
action.  This  seems  to  be  realized  bore.  All  musie. 
is  hushed.  Many  sympathizing  friends  are  stand- 
ing around  our  cottage  weeping  ;  and  a  solemnity 
and  stillness  reigns  throughout  this  hitherto  noisy 
and  thoughtless  throng. 

Will  you  not,  my  dear  children,  seek  for  thai 
religious  knowledge  and  firm  faith,  that  sustained  ' 
your  departed  sisters  in  their  last  houcs  of  trial,  and 
enabled    vour  meek  and  gentle    mother   to    paat.^ 
through  tne  world  loving  and  beloved.    Ijet  thoir- 
Saviour  be  our  Saviour,  and  their  heaven  our  ever- 
lasting home.  • 

With  love  to  all.  ♦  ♦  *  •  ,  i,  B. 

September  I8II1, 1847. 
I  detailed  to  you  daily,  my  dear  children,  Julia's 
bodily  condition  and  her  peaceful  frame  of  mind. 


John  Badiman,  . 

MTften  I  closed  my  letter  on  Monday  evening,  neither 
Dr.  Burke,  her  kind  physician,  nor  myselff  believed 
that  oar  beloved  Julia  had  strength  remaining  to 
•unrive  through  the  night.  1  was  more  than  satis- 
fied witli  her  state  of  preparation  for  the  approach- 
ing event,  and  prayed  for  her  removal  in  the  same 
peaceful,  hopeful  and  confiding  frame  of  mind. 

Her  paroxysms  of  pain  were  frequent,  but  she 
would  rest  afterwards  with  hur  eyes  closed.  At  day- 
light, as  I  sat  by  her  bedside,  she  breathed  so  softly 
that  for  an  hour  I  listened,  expecting  to  hear  her 
last  sigh.  She  opened  her  eyes.  "  Father, '  she  saidi 
"  I  am  ready  now  for  the  morning  prayer ; "  and  as 
we  prayed,  she  repeated  my  wonis.  When  I  had 
concluded,  she  begged  me  to  lie  dow,n  and  reet.    To 

i>lea8e  her  I  left  tlie  room.  An  hour  later  she  called 
or  ,me.  "  Father,"  she  whispered, "  You  remember 
Miss  C.  S.,  who  WAS  so  kind  to  me  at  Aiken ;  who 
came  every  day  to  comfort  me,  and,  by  her  words 
and  example,  to  remind  me  of  my  duty  to  Qod  f 
When  you  return  to  Charleston,  tell  her  how  grate- 
ftllly  I  remember  her  kindness,  and  tell  her  that  the 
friend  with  whom  she  sympathized  so  deeply,  is 
more  happy  on  her  deatnbed  than  she  can  find 
words  to  describe."  She  asked  for  her  dear  sister  L., 
and  the  scene  of  tenderness  and  love  exhibited  was 
overpowering.  She  detailed  in  language  appro- 
priate, her  convictions  from*  time  to  time;  her  sub- 
sequent coldness  of  heart ;  her  prayers  and  her  fears, 
amounting  almost  to  despair.  She  told  of  the  grad- 
ual steps  by  which  the  Almighty  hand  had  led  her 
to  see  her  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  the  light  that  broke 
in  upon  her  mind ;  the  assurances  of  pardon  and 
the  bright  h\ypea  that  raised  her  above  the  fear  of 
death.  She  called  down  upon  her  sister  L.,  her 
watchful  nurse  and  companion,  the  choicest  mercies 
of  heaven.    She  spoke  of  the  joyful  meeting  with 


mc)t{i«r  and  tlRten  that  awdtod  her.  She  wm  by  thlii 
time  greatly  exhausted.  I  bade  her  oloae  her  eyea 
aud  try  to  rest.  She  obeyed  and  slept  about  half 
au  hour.  She  opened  her  eyes,  a  thought  had  ooma 
into  her  mind :  "  Father,"  she  aaid, "  Should  one.  so 
much  blefit  as  I  have  ))ee6,  spend  an  hour  in  slum- 
ber Y  Sliuuld  not  every  moment  ot  the  short  rem- 
nant  of  life  be  spent  in  praising  my  blessed  Ke- 
deemer?"  When  I  told  her  that  qature  required 
repoM,  she  assented.  A  little  later,  "  Father,  whea 
the  time  comes,  you  must  pray  with  me,  I  with  to 
go  to  heavon  borne  on  the  wings  of  my  father's 
prayers."  The  thought  was  original  and  beautiful, 
lis  well  as  tender  and  coutiding.  She  had  paroxysms 
of  pain,  and  at  intervals  slight  wanderings  of  mind. 
We  moistened  her  lips,  and  she  became  quiet  and 
composed.  She  w8h  evidently  dying;  onoe  more 
she  spoke :  "  My  time  has  come.  Now,  father,  now 
pray.  Her  hands  were  clasped,  aud  her  eyes,  full 
of  animation  and  hope,  were  raised  with  an  intently 
fixed  gaM  toward  heaven.  I  looked  upon  her  lace, 
the  spirit  bad  departed,  and  that  broken  prayer, 
begun  for  the  dying,  ended  in  imploring  mercy  and 
compassion  for  the  stricken  members  of  her  house- 
hold. Dr.  Burke,  her  kmd,  intelligent  physician, 
was  supporting  her  head,  and  he  closed  her  eyes. 
In  deatb  her  face  was  like  that  of  an  angel,  but  her 
short  religious  life  was  brighter  still.  O  my  chil- 
dren, will  you  not  profit  by  this  lesson  I . 

To  THE  AUDUBONS  : 

Yesterday,  (Tuesday,  September,  7th),  at  two 
o'clock,  our  dear  Julia,  the  object  of  our  pride,  and 
recently  of  our  loving  sympathy  and  unwearied 
watchins,  was  called  to  her  peaceful  rest.  Her 
body  win  be  interred  this  afternoon. 

I  have  written  down  her  meaeagea  to  yod  all,«a- 
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dMvoring  to  UM  her  own  words,  but  the  love  that 
■hone  in  ner  countenance,  and  the  fervor  of  the  soft 
and  gentle  tonee  of  her  voice,  no  language  can 
convey. 

For  some  time  Iwfore  her  death  she  had  expected 
the  event  and  sought,  by  the  help  of  Qod,  to  prepare 
for  it.  Yet,  she  concealed  her  impression  from  us, 
(or  fear  (A  giving  us  pain.  When  she  disclosed  her 
mind  to  me,  I  found  tliat  she  had  already  advanced 
far  in  the  Christian  life.  She  lost  every  fear  of 
death,  and  her  hopes  became  brijp[hter  and  bright«r. 
"She  was  waiting,"  she  said,  "for  the  joyful  nour, 
when  her  Saviour  would  call  her  to  His  blessed 
arms."  Her  natural  reeer«re  and  timidity  were 
thrown  off.  There  was  a  purity  of  thought  .and  a 
propriety  of  hinguage,  that  indicated  that  we  had 
never  sufficiently-  appreeiate^,  the  powers  of  her 
mind.  Her  aunt  Maria  likened  it  to  inspiration. 
While  still  on  earth  she  seemed  to  partake  of  the 
angelic  character.  I  have  never  witnessed  in  my 
long  ministry  so  triumphant  a  death. 

We  are,  as  you  may  suppose,  worn  with  watching 
and  sorrow,  and  will,  therefore,  linger  for  a  week  at 
**  Blue  Sulphur"  for  rest 

Think  not  that  grief  has  unmanned  me.  I  teust 
in  God,  and  I  will  not  repine.  My  eneivies  will 
soon  be  restored,  and  I  shall  seek  to  perform  the 
manifold  duties  that  are  yet  enjoined  upon  me. 

The  departed  had  said  to  Dr.  Burice,  "  Promise 
not  to  give  me  anodynes  to  deaden  pain ;  I  would 
tax  rather  bear  the  greatest  suffering,  than  to  have 
my  intellect  clouded  in  the  smallest  d^ree ;"  and  to 
her  Father, "  Remember,  bury  me  here ;  do  not  take 
my  body  over  these  rough,  steep  mountains,  it  is  un- 
MOflMary  trouble  and  expense.    I  can  reat  here  just 
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•»  well — and  when  my  Lord  qomest  He  will  know 
where  to  And  me ;  and  I  shall  hear  tod  know  His 
voice,  and  riae  to  meet  Him." 

To  HM  DAtOHTBR  JaNK:  "  ' 

Rbd  BuLrtiKR  Spbinob,  September  lOtli,  1847. 

,  Mv  <lear  beloved  Dauf^hter :  Mv  letters  addressed 
to  Haskell  and  Wm  ,  (his  son)  detailed  to  you  the 
ueaoefiil  and  triumphant  close  of  our  dear  Julia's 
life.  The  mails  are  very  irregular,  still  I  hope  they 
came  to  hand  in  due  time. 

Our  beloved  Julia  was  interred  in  the  Cemetery 
at  this  place  ycstenlay,  at  2  P.  M.  Several  Carolin- 
ians, I  perceived,  had  found  a  resting  place  near  the 
spot  The  funeral  services  were  performed  and  an 
address  delivered  by  a  Presbyterian  Cler^mani 
Rev.'Mr.  Cunningham.  Nearly  all  the  visitors  at 
the  Springs  were  present. 

I  have  had  the  Dody  enclosed  in  a  double  case,  as 
we  may.  in  the  future,  deem  it  best  to  remove  it  I 
have  just  returned  from  paying  my  last  sad  visit  to 
the  spot  where  our  beloved  Julia  rests ;  the  Cemeterv 
is  two  miles  from  the  Springs;  but  I  felt  that,  in  all 
human  probability,  I  should  never  be  here  again. 
li  is  now  half  past  5  o'clock  A.  M-,  and  I  devote  the 
few  moments  left  me  before  we  begin  our  homewajrd' 
joumey,  in  writing  to  ray  dear,  devoted  and  much 
.loved  daughter. 

My  duty  to  the  departed  has  now  been  performed, 
as  fiur  as  I  was  able ;  and  I  will  try  to  ^nve  my  r»* 
maining  strength  and  energies  to  those  wno  are  still 
left  to  me,  and  to  the  other  manifold  duties  of  my 
life. 

The  regular  lina  of  staces  has  been  discontinued, 
and  we  find  that  it  will  only  be  in  our  power  to  go  to 
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the  Blue  Salpher.  Theie  we  ilull  be  able  to  find 
retiremtot.  Your  aunt  and  L,  both  need  to  recruit 
and  gain  strength  for  our  &tiguing  homeward 
joumev  over  the  mountainB;  we  will  return  by  the 
way  of  the  White  Sulpher,  through  Staunton  and 
Charlotteville  to  Richmond.  We  may  qot  be  with 
you  aooner  than  two  or  three  weeks  hence.  I  must 
numo  up  my  poor  sufferers.  In  the  meantime,  dq  not 
make  yourselves  uneasy  about  them.  They  are 
better  tins  morning,  and  are  packing  up  for  the 
journey.  1  have  just  inquired  and  find  that  they 
passed  a  comTortablo  night  Dr.  Burke,  our  very  kind 
physician,  goes  with  us,  and  I  trust  that  the  accouuta 
you  will  receive  of  our  further  joumey  may  be  en- 
couraging. I  would  not  have  my  children  to  mourn 
over-mucli  for  the  happy  dead. 

Not  until  our  Julias  last  days  on  earth,  did  I 
learn  her  deep  thoughts  on  religious  subjects,  and 
her  clear  views  of  the  plan  of  salvation.  I  had 
watched  over  Julia  with  deep  concern,  and  fervently 
I  had  prayed  for  His  spiritual  peace  to  comfort  her. 
When  the  end  came,  I  rejoiced  over  her  unshaken 
faith  and  trust  in  the  merits  of  her  Saviour.  Her 
perfect  submission,  and  her  exalted  hopes,  exceeded 
by  far.  anything  I  had  ever  witnessed.  The  part- 
ing scenes — ^the  invoking  of  bleasiugs — the  beauty 
of  ner  countenance — the  orightneas  of  her  eye,  and 
the  thrilling  tones  of  her  voice,  .were  overpowering. 
Dr.  Burke,  says,  "miblime,  angtlit." 

I  pray  God  to  instruct,  to  sQnport  and  to  guide 
my  bouse.  I  do  not  stand  in  need  of  human  sympa- 
thy.   God  has  abundantly  suppo^^  me. 

Write,  my  beloved  children— Write  cheeritillv  to 
vour  aunt  and  sister.  Put  the  beet\face  upon  all  re- 
lating to  our  home,  and  say  everything  that  you 
can,  to  wake  them  up  to  hope  and  cheerfulneaa> 
God  bless  you  aU.  *  *\*  * 


JuHa  jr.  Baehman.  ttt 

To  W.  U.  R— — ♦.ll.D.r 

BluiSitlphub  Hprimor,  Se|  t.  11th. 

We  left  the  Red  Sulphur  Spring*  yesterday  moni' 
ing  and  arrived  here  in  the  eveninir,  (a  distance  of 
alraut  thirty-four  miles).  The  travelling  and  change 
of  location  has  operated  favorably  upon  us  all — 
worn  M  we  were  by  watching  and  sorrow. 

We  ncpect  to  remain  ten  dayn  here  and  tlun  go 
directly  home. 

You  have  been  informed  of  our  recent  heavy 
aflUction,  and  of  the  extraordinary  evidences  that 
our  dear  Julia  gave  of  her  trust  in  Qw\ — and  her  as- 
surance of  heaven.  She  left  meesaees  for  you,  (her 
physician).  "  When  you  go  home,  lather,"  she  said^ 
"  mnd  for  sty  Doctor,  in  your  study,  and  give  these 
mesMges,  as  coming  from  one  who  has  only  a  few 
days  to  live.  Return  my  thanks  to  him  for  his 
kind  and  unwearied  attendance  upon  me.  Tell 
him,  had  it  been  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  re- 
cover, his  skill  would  have  saved  me ;  but  He,  who 
Is  the  All -wise,  han  willed  that  I  should  die  early. 
Perhaps,  He  foresaw  that  if  1  lived,  I  should  be 
worldly  and  forget  my  duty  to  Him.  Instead  of  life. 
He  has  given  me  a  joy  in  my  heart  that  I  would 
not  exchange  for  the  pleasures  and  riches  of  ten. 
thousand  worlds. 

"  Tell  him  to  forgive  me.  if  I  have  misunderstood 
him ;  but  it  struck  me,  either  from  his  words  or  his 
manner,  tltat  he  was  skeptical  in  religion,  and  ex- 
pected to  merit  heaven  by  leading  a  moral  life.  I,  a 
sinner,  plucked  as  it  were  a  bruid  from  the  burn- 
ing, want  to  tell  him,  that  I  never  found  peace, 
until  I  cast  behind  me  my  own  ri^Ueoutnem,  and  by 
repentance,  prayer  and  fiaith,  rated  alone  on  the 
incrite  of  my  Saviour.  I  was  always  a  believer  from 
e<Iucation  ;  but  never  felt  the  power  of  religion,  till 
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I  beoune  at  nothing,  and  my  Saviour,  mv  atf  in  oC    '^ 
Oive  him  and  his  mv  love  and  farewoll,  and  My 
thnt  I  fondly  hope  and  pray,  that  in  heaven  wo  may 
be  united  in  one  family. ' 

I  have  endeavored  to  use  her  exact  words ;  but  the 
imprenivo  manner,  the  countenance  beaming  with 
intelligence,  faith  and  hope,  and  the  tones  of  her 
■oA  voice — these, I  cannot  convey — I  have  no  words 
that  would  give  you  an  idea  of  the  ftcene. 

I  have  been  greatly  surprised  at  my  own  want  of 
penetration,  in  not  discovering  before,  Julia's  powers 
of  mind.  I  knew  that  she  was  a  constant  reader ; 
my  library  gave  evidence  that  she  selected  Inmks 
that  I  supposed  above  her  comprehension,  and  not 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  one  so  young.  Rut  she  loved 
to  be  alone,  and  she  seems  to  have  had  a  world  of 
thought  within  herMelf,  into  which  even  her  father 
and  sisters  were  not  permitted  to  enter.  A  reserve 
hung  over  her,  from  which  I  could  not  wean  her. 
When  she  found,  however,  that  she  had  only  a  few 
days  to  live,  she  unburdene<l  her  whole  heart  to  rae, 
and  I  felt  as  if  in  the  preiwnce  of  a  rtuperior  being. 
She  permitted  friends  to  visit  her,  and  cheerful^ 
conversetl  with  all.  I>r.  Burke  pronounced  her  the 
moat  intellif;ent  and  spiri^nol  being,  that  he  had 
ever  met  with.  There  was  no  undue  enthusiasm 
about  her,  and  her  countenance,  worvis  and  manner, 
were  singularly  in  unison.  It  seemeij  as  though 
she  possnaed  a  premonition  of  her  appoinvod  time; 
"  Father,"  she  said,  "  Sunday  is  for  the  Hol^  Gom> 
munion,  Monday,  to  dictate  meanges  to  family  and 
friends,  and  Tuesday,  to  die;"  and  thus  it  was. 

She  had  desired  to  leave  the  world  on  the  wings 
of  her  fikther's  prayerH,  and  in  the  attiUide  of  prayer 
her  spirit  ascended  to  her  God.  •    ;    •         • 


Mi»M.Bt»ikmm.    '"yp        sa 

Dr.  Baohman  decitled,  that  in  acconlanoe  with 
hit  daughter**  diraotioiM,  the  precioua  dust  should 
not  be  remofad. 

A  stmpla  dab  of  white  Italian  marble  marks  tha 
•pot  / 

8acre4  to  the  Memory 

of 

JULIA  M.  BACHMAN. 

daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  and  Harriet  Bachmau, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
who  died  at  the  Red  Sulphur  Springx, 
September  8th,  1847— aged  21  years  11  months. 
Young,  lovely,  and  beloved,  she   was  early  called 
away — Car  from  her  home  and  her  many  dear 
and  valued  friends ; 
but  faith  and  Christian  hope.  sustaiiitMl  and  sup- 
ported her  through  the  dark  valley  and 
shadow  of  death; 
and,  to  the -few  loved  ones,  who  were  t)«nnitted  to  . 
linger  near  her  at  the  parting  nour, 
her  calm  and  triumphant  death  seemed  but  a   .  '  "'' 
translation  from  earth  to  heaven. 

"Weep  not  ftw  her!  abe  died  In  ewiy  youth 
Era  hops  had  lost  its  rich  romantlo  hues, 
When  human  boaoms  ■eemed  the  home  of  truth, 

And  aarth  aUlt  gteaniad  wUh  beauty'*  radiant  daw%^  : 
Bar  Summer  Mime  waned  not  to  days  that  freaaa, 
Her  wine  of  life  waa  run  not  to  the  lew; 

Weep  not  fcr  bar!"  %-t 

The  letter  given  below,  dated  twelve  yean  later, 
ahows  that  the  pathetic  love  between  the  Pastor  of 
8t  John's  and  his  beautiful  daughter,  was  still  re- 
mafobered  in  the  valley  of  Vitginia.  It  was  written 
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' .".  '■' .■  \J-^''''''-  \.\.. 

by  a  If iniater  (Epifcop«l),  o^^imth  OBroIln*,  who,  at 

that  time,  was  not  peraonally  acquainted  with  Dr. 

Bachman.    A  bunch  of  evergreens  and  wild  flowera 

aoooDipanied  the  letter — the  brfght  Qolden  Rod  was 

•oaroely  faded,  though  the  busy  hands  that  had 

gathered  thd  memento,  were  already  at  rest  under 

theaod.  • 

October  drd,  1860. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir^-Duriug  our  visit  to  the 
Virginia^  Springs,  Mrs.  E.,  myself,  and  our  little  boy 
visited  the  grave  of  your  beloved  daughter  in  the 
cemetery  near  the  Red  Sulphur  Sprines ;  the  spot 
was  kindly  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mrs.  D.  We  cut 
the  evergreens  from  a  tree  standing  at  the  East  end 
of  the  grave,  in  the  space  between  it  and  the  monu* 
ment  over  Gov.  Alston's  remains.    The  flowers  were 

S.thered  from  the  grave  itself.  Knowing  full  well 
e  strength  and  tenderness  of  parental  affNtion,  it 
has  afforoed  us  sincere  pleasure  to  gather  and  present 
these  faded  mementoes  of  one,  who  thougti  long 
since  departed,  yet,  doubtless,  remains  fresh  and 
green  in  prour  memory.  Accept  them  as  the  offering 
of  Christian  regard. 

This  incident  is  now,  to  us,  invested  with  thrilling 
interest  The  little  hands  and  feet,  mind  and  lips, 
so  busy  on  this  day,  (tliree  weeks  since),  in  the 
work  en  affection,  have  all  been  stilled  and  hushed 
in  silence ;  and  idl  that  was  mortal  of  our  dear  boy, 
rest  too,  in  a  distant  grave.  A  sudden  and  un- 
expected attack  brought  deep  sorrow  to  our  hearts, 
as  it  tore  him  away  from  us.  Yet  we  mourn  not', 
as  those  without  hope.  A  merciful  God  has  early 
translated  him  to  His  garden  abovey.>  where  his  IcM 
will  never  fade  or  wither;  his  bright  and  joyoua 
life  has  been  exchanged   for   one   brighter  still. 
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and  atill  more  glorioas  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Re- 
deemer. 

I  am  sure  that  we  need  not  aak  for  your  sympa- 
thy,  nor  for  your  remembrance  at  a  throne  of  Grace. 

Beine  no  stranger  to  your  character  and  services 
in  our  Master's  cause,  I  am  confident  that  you  will 
not  deem  it  a  liberty  when  I  subeoribe  myself,  very 
respectfully  and  sincerelyj 

Your  Brother  in  the  Ministry, 

STBPHilCN  Eluott. 

Thirty -seven  years  later  (1884),  John  Haskell  was^ 
as  he  expressed  it.  "  passing  out  of  love's  clear  sight 
to  join  the  larger  family  on  the  other  side."  He  had 
received  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  felt  that  it  was 
his  last  Communion  on  earth— with  his  grand- 
fisther's  ohild-like  &ith,  he  whispered :  "  I  shall  be 
the  first  to  see  Aunt  Julia." 

If  the  appointed  biographer  desired  that  this 
Chapter  in  his  grandfather's  life  should  be  written 
in  full,  it  was  because  the  letters  that  detailed  the 
brief  life  and  triumphant  death  of  his  young  kinsr- 
woman  stirred  his  inmost  soul. 

I  think  that  he  might  h&ve  closed  this  Chapter 
in  his  Grandfather's  appealing  word' : 

"  Oh  my  children,  will  you  not  profit  by  this 
ksson?" 
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Profbbiob  and  SruuBim. 

DiiiMiiow  or  DPiKin— BcvivAi.  or  hovb— narwht  anAra 

PBOM      UMi    or    ITMKinT— LBmU    to  VIOToa     AODOBOli 

'waiLB    vvBhnBtna   qvAOBuriM  or    iiom    ahmuc*— 

AOAMH— ATTBNIM    A    MIRIMO    or    OBitBBAL    ■VROD,    COR- 

^,.       rniKD  AT  KBW  voBK— Tiam  AODOMM— urrm  riu>ii  hoM. 

MITOHBLi    KIK»— BLBCTBP    TO    OHAIB  Or  HATVBAt  HIBTOBV 
IK  oaABLHnO*  VOIXBOB— AMItCbOTBi. 

WE  Nsumo  our  narrativei  October,  1847.  The 
devoted  physician,  Dr.  Burke,  hastened  ih« 
departure  of  Dr.  Baohman  and  his  fiiinily  from  the 
'*  Red  Sulphur."  He  accompanied  them  to  the 
"  Blue  Sulphur,"  and,  before;  leaving,  commended 
them  to  the  care  and  attention  of  the  hoet  and  reei- 
dent  physician. 

A  fortnight  was  spent  here,  during  this  time  Dr. 
Bachmnn  wrote  to  his  friend  Audubon :  "  My  daugh- 
ter L.  is  broken  down ;  I  do  not  like  her  symptonM, 
still  I  ascribe  thet|i(':;%>  fetigue  and  excitement,  and 
trust  that  change  of  scene  and  the  quiet  of  her 
homo  may  speedily  restore  her  U>  health." 

In  the  following  letter  to  his  son-in-law,  we  se* 
his  brave  spirit  shrinking Afippalled  from  the  future 
— to  his  sad  eyes  graves  are  still  yawning  to  receive 
his  children: 
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Chaklbbton,  October  28^,  1847. 

My  Dear  Victor :  I  have  had  an  anxious  time 
nnce  I  left  Richmond.  There  seemed  to  be  no  alle- 
Tiation  of  my  daughter  L- 's  distressing  symp- 
toms. After  our  return  home  she  appeared  to  grow 
worse,  rather  than  better.  Dr.  Horlbeck  called  in 
Dr.  Qeddin^  as  consulting  physician — for  L.  seemed 
to  me  sinking  for  lack  of  nourishment  One  by 
one  I  have  seen  my  children  swept  to  the  grave ; 
we  have  not  been  out  of  mourning  for  years ;  and 
now  I  know  not  but  that  further  and  equally  heavy 
trials  await  me.  Say  to  my  old  friend  Audubon. 
Ood  bless  him,  and  save  him  from  Ihb  sorrows  and 
trials  that  have  desolated  my  path  for  years.  *  *  * 

Bat  the  light  is  breaking  and  the  shadows  fleeing 
away.  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  show 
that  the  hopeful  spirit  was  not  crushed,  but  only 
over-shadoved  for  a  moment. 


To  THK  Same: 

October  29th,  1847. 

'*  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  that  there  is  a 
decided  change  for  the  better  in  L.'8  condition. 
Although  I  bavb  often  before  been  disappointed, 
yet  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  improvement  my 
ypirits  revive  and,  perhaps,  I  hope  too  much.  Yet 
it  may  be  fortunate  for  me  in  the  end  that  it  is  thus. 
The  rest  of  us  are  well. 

My  son  Wilson  is  attending  the  lectures  in  the 
Medical  Collie,  and  mv  boy  William  is  doing  well 
at  the  Charleston  Collie.  Affectionate  remem- 
Inrance  and  love  to  all,  in  which  the  whole  family 
unite,  especially* to  the  dear  little  folk.  , 


To  Victor  G.  and  Johk  W.  Audubon  : 

OCTOBKR  'M\l. 

"I  b^^n  this  letter  a  few  days  ago,  but  laid  it 
aside.    Icould  not  write  about  quadrupeds. 

Before  this  reaches  you,  you  will  have  heard  de- 
tails of  our  domestic  trials ;  yet  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken all  the  worst  symptoms  in  L.'s  case  have 
lessened.  But  in  this  letter  I  intend  to  confine 
myself  to  the  object  I  have  in  view,  namely,  to  write 
about  quadrupeds." 

»    (Several  pages  of  dewriptions  of  the  same  follow.) 
The  letter  closes  thus : 

"  Now  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you.  Just 
'Oome  to  Charleston  with  your  brushy ;  bring  with 
^ou  the  White  Hare  from  the  West,  and  alfspeci- 
mens  about  which  you  have  a  doubt ;  come  to  us 
during  the  latter  week  in  November — we^shall  get 
the  Deer.  4fter  some  labor  and  trouble  I  have 
secured  a  Bear ;  the  Otter  and  Mouse  we  will  have 
too.  But  what  is  most  important,  we  shall  make 
arrangements  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 

We  could  together  do  more  in  three  weeks,  than 
<!ould  otherwise  be  accomplished  in  six  months.  If 
you  would  bring  the  little  grandchildren,  so  much 
the  better ;  but,  at  any  rate,  bring  yourself  I  have 
much  to  say  to  you— perhaps,  vour  presence  would 
divert  my  mind,  and  help  to  refieve  me  firom  a  load 
of  oppression  that  I  am  trying  to  shake  off— that 
the  windows  of  my  chamber  might  once  again  be 
opened.  If  I  could  only  again  fix  my  mind  intently 
on  some  one  object  of  pursuit,  I  think  that  I  would 
feel  better.  G6me  to  us — I  have  a  room  for  3rou,  so 
has  Deael,  and  Haskell  has  bought  a  plantation, 
only  a  morning's  drive  from  Charleston.    There  are 


■;  I,.   -    '  '■'  ■'    •  '    ■■ '        .■  I  ..     ■ 

«U0r  in  abundauce,  and  you  can  paint  them  on  the 
spot. 
On  Monday  I  shall  write  you  again,  if  Ij.  grow»  .; 

no  worae  .  I  nave  a  world  of  things  to  Hay  to  you. 

»  »  f  •»  •  • 

I  «in  just  packing  up  to  go  to  a  meeting  of  our 
Synod  to  be  lield  in  the  Western  part  of  Georgia :  I 
expect  to  leave  Charleston  in  an  hour,  and  be  absent 
for  nine  davs. 

My  mind  has  become  gradually  more  and  more 
relieved  with  regard  to  my  daughter  L.  Her  spirits, 
that  were  depressed  by  recent  afflictions,  have  re- 
gained their  elasticity.  Dr.  Horlbeck  has  sent  her  a 
pony,  and  she  is  able  to  ride  out  every  day. 

Now  Master  John,  who  writes  such  short  and  sucli 
vary  wuatitfactory  lettert  about  quadrupeds,    I  wilt  : 
make  a  bargain   with  you.    Come  on  during  the  ' 
winter,  or  if  you  cannot,  write  me  more  fully.    Be  a 
good  boy  and  confess  that  for  a  man  that  can  hold 
A  pen,  you  are  a  most  backward  correspondent,  then  ' 
I  shall  exchange  visits  with  you.    I  shall  come  ta 
you  in  May  and  bring  my  daughters  J.  and  L.  with 
me,  and  leave  them  with  you  awhile,  to  hear  you  . 
and  Victor  grumble  about  that  eye-sore  of  a  railroad^  .' 
l^ld  to  enjoy  your  good  company,  and  your  lish  and  ' 
chrimps;  and  for  a  week,  I  can  sit  down  with  you  . 
and  we  can  arrange  the  plates  for  the  quadrupeds. 
*  *  •  There  is  perplexitv  enough — the  writing  part,. 
I  do  not  mind  over  much,  but  tne  specimens  are  the 
need.     We  cannot  complete  the  work  as  we  should, 
witbout  them    *    *    *    I  have  received  the  speci- 
mens from  Lieut  Albert    The  large  Hare  is  a  good 
specimen  and  will  help  me  much — ^but  is  the  only 
good  (me  in  the  lot.   John,  you  draw  and  paint  well. 
Trwoi^ized  your  Hare  from  a  shabby  specimen  in 
ttM2!o»Uii^CiU  Museum.  *  *  *  The  hour  is  here,  and 
I  must  start,  I  shall  write  on  my  return,        .. 
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To  Victor  AuDUBOir.         - 
'     '  Charlebton,  December  18th,  1847. 

My  dear  Victor—"  I  have  been  unable  to  write  to 
you  for  ten  days.  I  had  returned  from  the  meeting 
of  the  Synod  in  Georgia,  and  had  but  two  days  M 
home,  when  a  sad  accident  liefell  me,  wliich,  but  for 
Qod's  providence,  mieht  have  rendered  me  for  the 
rest  of  my  days  like  Milton,  blind  and  sad. 

I  had  prepared  a  mixture  of  gunpowder,  sulphur 
and  lard  to  anoint  a  mangy  dog,  and  gave  it  to  Sara, 
our  little  servant  to  carry  to  the  yard.  I  was  in- 
tently engaged  in  writing,  seated  oy  the  Sre  with 
my  feet  on  the  fender.  In  his  wpdom,  Sam  sup- 
posed that  the  lard  should  be  melted,  and  he  clapped 
it  on  the  fire,  about  eighteen  inches  from  my  noee— 
an  explosion  took  place  something  like  that  of  a 
cannon — it  was  nearly  half  a  pound  of  powder.  I 
was  knocked  over— saved  twenty-five  cents  in  hair- 
cutting,  lost  my  eye  lashee  and  eyelids,  and  was 
laid  on  my  back  for  ten  days,  with  ^ted  Irish 
potato  poultices  as  a  remedy.  Nothmg  but  my 
spectacles,  (bless  them),  saved  my  eyes  from  total 
blindneas.  I  have  now  a  new  skin  from  forehead  to 
ehin.  Yesterday  I  left  the  dark  room,  and  looked 
again  upon  the  light  of  heaven,  and  my  ey .»  are  so 
much  better  to-day,  that  I  have  been  able  to  show 
you  the  scratch  of  my  pen."         *        •        *        « 

December  18th.    This  should  have  been  sent  to 
you,  but  I  was  compelled  once  more  to  remain  in  a 
dark  room.    I  was  there  for  five  days.    I  am  nosr^ 
quite  better,  (save  my  eyelashes  and  eyebrows.)    f""*** 
snail  pre(ttch  to-morrow,  I  hope;  I  see  as  well  as  evw 
to-day,  only  I  cannot  bear  a  glare  of  light.    This  n 
Saturday  morning,  and  I  am  preparing  for  Sunday  .\^ 
I  have  several  extra  duties  at  Church — a  Confinna- 
tion,  and  Communion.  •  •       i    ••      • 


,  December  24th. 

There  has  been  some  fatality  attending  our  letters, 
but,  by  repetitions  and  oroM-queetioning,  all  will 
come  well  at  last. 

During  the  leisure  of  the  last  few  davs,  I  have  been 
engaged  m  carefully  examining  the  plates  up  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  My  favorable  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  execution  of  the  drawings  and  litho- 
graph, remain  unchanged.  John  now  flgures  (|uad- 
rupeds,  as  well  as  his  &ther  ever  drew  birds  in  his 
palmiest  days.  I  am  surprised  and  delighted  with 
the  ver^  superb  figures  he  has  made.  What  would 
I  not  give  for  some  of  his  notes  (for  he  has  a  dis- 
criminating eye  and  is  an  excellent  judge  of  char- 
acter). It  18  a  pity  that  one  who  can  use  his  brush, 
so  well,  should  be  dilatory  in  using  his  pen.  Tell 
him  I  want  him  to  write  out  his  opinion  of  the 
species  he  has  figured  in  Europe. 

I  am  working  for  your  book  with  great  pleasure 
now.  I  take  as  great  an  interest  in  your  fame  and 
welfare,  as  when  our  Maria  and  Eliza  were  by  your 
side.  For  some  time  past  my  trials  nearly  over- 
powered my  mental  energies.  I  feel  my  sorrows 
still,  though  they  are  less  intense.  All  absorbing  oc- 
cupation helps  me.  Altliough  I  often  think  deeply 
and  sorrowfully  of  the  past,  I  am  not  in  the  hauit 
of  speaking  of  private  griefe,  and  shall  not  again 
trouble  my  friends  with  this  subject. 

We  have  received  your  Christmas  gifts,  and  shall 
feast  on  them  soon.  Accept  our  thanks.  (An  Eng- 
lish pudding,  etc). 

::'■':' -,-.::'y^-':'    ■  December  Slit- V 

I  have  just  returned  from  Haskell's  plantation ; 
the  weather  was  rainy,  cold  and  blustering ;  I  am 
wet  and  chilly,  and  I  fear,  will  not  be  in  tne  most 
placid  humor  in  the  world,  and  would  prefer,  there-. 


IW    «      ■  John  Batsman. 

fore,  to  postpone  my  letter  for  a  day  ;  but  au  Maria 
is  Mending  a  box  to  your  mother,  I  must  write  a  few 
'  linefl,  at  least. 

I  Hend  two  mice.  John,  I  find,  can  make  a  good 
deal  out  of  almost  nothing — he  will  do  something 
with  these.  I  thank  him  much  for  his  notes,  they 
will  help  famously;  but  I  must  get  more  out  of 
him.  ♦  *  ♦  •  * 

I  am  hard  at  work  among  the  quadrufxHls ;  you 
could  not  have  sent  nio  a  more  perplexing  list  of 
questions,  than  those  I  am  required  to  answer.  But 
1  am  glad  that  you  have  <lone  so,  it  lias  compelled 
mc  to  look  over  your  old  letters  for  a  year  past,  and  I 
have  been  able  this  rainy  day  to  overhaul  most 
thoroughly  the  Hares.  ♦  * 
'  On  to-morrow,  I  am  to  have  a  long  conversation 
with  Agassis  in  my  study,  and  I  shall  write  yon 
what  he  says  in  full.  I  find  Agassi/.'s  opinion, 
which  I  prize  more  than  any  man's  in  America, 
most  favorable  to  our  letter-press  and  engraving, 
(Quadrupeds  of  N.  A.)  He  says  that  it  has  not  its 
equal  in  Euro{>e,  in  this  department.  I  know  that 
he  is  sincere,  for  he  is  candid  ;  but  alas,  alas,  we  are 
sadly  in  want  of  matorial.  I  am  ready  to  lesume 
my  work — it  is  a  hard  job ;  but  I  do  ifi  with  very 
great  pleasure. 

We  find  during  this  year  (1847),  few  letters  from 
Bachman  to  Audubon,  and  none  in  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  the  latter.  The  panacea,  perfect  rest,  pre- 
scribed by  physicians,  restored  Audubon  apparently 
to  physical  health,  but  the  noble  intellect  remained 
partially  obscured. 

The  friends  had  undertaken  witli  enthusiasm,  the' 
joittt  publication   of  "The  .Quadrupeds  of  North 
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AmericA."  A  new  and  dffflcuU  fl«M  In  Natural  Hi*- 
tory  lay  open  before  tlioin,  demanding  cloee  investi- 
gation and  patient  experiment.  But  such  toil  was 
congenial  to  these  ardent  students  of  the  Book  of 
Nature ;  and  their  labon  were  lightened  by  com- 
panionship and  sympathy.  Whose  eye  but  the 
Omniscient  could  see  the  gathering  cloud,  and  who 
dreamed  that  before  the  last  number  of  the  first 
volume  was  published,  the  work*<lay  of  life  for  the 
gifted  Audubon  would  be  ended.    But  so  it  was. 

The  plates  for  the  "Quadrupeds"  were  provided 
for ;  John  Audubon  painted  the  animals  and  Victor 
the  landscapes  and  other  backgrounds,  and  Miss 
Martin  continued  to  contribute  Southern  flowers, 
etc. ;  but  without  Audubon,  Bachmau  stood  alone 
in  the  letter-press,  for  the  sons  of  Audubon  were 
artists,  and  not  naturalists.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Dr.  Bachman  hailed  with  delight  the  arrival 
in  Charleston  gf  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  the  dis- 
tinguislied  Naturalist,  at  that  time  Professor  of 
Natural*  History  in  Harvar^l  Coll<^. 

Bachman  had  followed  with  deep  interest,  the 
laboriouH  investigations  of  Agassix  among  the  lower 
animals,  and  was  under  the  impression  that  he  had 
also  studied  the  Mammalia  with  equal  care.  Agassiz,' 
with  his  accustomed  truthfulness  and  candor,  unde- 
ceived him.  It  wa«  a  great  disappointment  to  him, 
for  in  the  publication  of  the  Qoadrupeds  he  sorely 
felt  the  need  of  consultation  with  other  scientists. 


■ii  Tb  Victor  amd  Johw  Audubon  r 

si  Jakuary  6th,  1848 

"  Your  letters  are  two  weeks  on  the  passage,  and 

^  nine,  if  they  reach  you  at  all,  travel  as  slowly.  Last 

.     week  I  wrote  you  two  full  sheets  about  animals, 

names,  etc.    It  cost  me  two  dayn'  work  ;  has  it  been 

received  ?    Write  forthwith. 

Alas !  Agaseiz  cannot  help  me;  he  known  nothing 
about  Quadruj)ed8,  scarcely  one  of  our  animals,  and 
not  those  of  his  own  country. 

The  lat«  T.  O.  Hummer,  D.  D.  (of  the  Methodist 
Church),  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Van- 
derbilt  University,  Tennessee,  has  left  a  manuscript, 
entitled  "  Personal  Recollections  of  Dr.  Baclnnan." 

He  writes:  "  When  the  8cientitic  Ansociation  met 
; '  in  CharleHton,  Dr.  Bachman  had  the  distinguished 
Agassis  frequently  for  a  guest.  One  day,  nointing 
to  the  skin  of  a  fox,  the  Doctor  said,  playfully, 
,  .' Agassiz,  you  know  that  fellow?  '  '  No,'  suid  Aga»- 
lit.  '  Why,'  exclaimed  the  Doctor, '  That  is  the  fox 
of  your  own  native  forests.'  Agassis  remarked  :  '  I 
know  very  little  of  mammals.  He  had  -devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  molluscs  and  fishes.  The  Doctor 
told  me  this  to  ahow  how  little  value  was  the  die- 
turn  of  Agassis  in  regard  to  the  polygenism,  which 
was,  at  that  time,  so  vehemently  asserted  by  many 
scientists.  They  wished  to  get  Agassis  on  their  side, 
but  he  never  went  any  farther  than  to  advance  his 
untenable  hypothesis  of  eight  Zo<>logical  centres, 
comprising  as  many  sut(»clithouous  reoea,  though 
not  species,  of  men.  -- 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1848,  the  General  Synod  of 
.  tlie  ijutheran  Church  convened  in  New  York  City,^ 


Dr.  Bachraan  was  a  delegate  to  that  liody.  In  the 
latter  part  of  April,  he  left  Charleston  in  a  sailing 
vessel  bound  to  New  York,  accompanied  by  his 
daughters,  Jane  and  Lynch .  He  writes  to  his  fiEunily 
in  Charleston,  from  the  Audubon  home :  ^ 

Minnib's  Lanp,  May  11th,  1848. 

The  girls  say  that  they  hav«  heard  "the  music 
of  the  minstrel's  nose."  As  I  sit  on  an  arm  chair, 
with  my  feet  on  the  hot  fender  this  chilly  avening, 
I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that  they  were,  in  part, 
right ;  for  I  feel  a  little  drowsy  iust  now — I  had 
b^ter  try  to  shake  off  lethargy  by  writing  a  few 
lines  home.  But  how  shall  I  collect  my  thoughts 
amid  the  din  and  confusion  that  prevail  around  me; 
yet  I  like  to  see  these  happy  faces  and  hear  their 
merry  laugh. 

I  foulid  all  well  here,  as  far  aH  health  is  concerned. 
Mrs.  Audubon  is  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  in  duo 
health,  but  sadl^'  worned.  John  has  just  come  in 
.from  feeding  bis  dosH.  Audubon  has  heard  his 
little  Hong  sung  in  French,  and  has  gone  to  bed. 
Alas,  my  i)0<)r  friend  Audubon !  the  ouUines  of  his 
countenance  and  his  form  are  there,  but  his  noble 
mind  is  all  in  ruins.  Lhave  often,  in  sadness,  con- 
templated in  ruin  a  home  that,  in  other  years,  I 
hare  seen  in  order  and  beauty,  but  the  rums  of  a 
mind  once  bright  and  full  of  imngination,  how 
iriilch  more  inexpresi^ibly  melancholy  and  gloomy. 
But  why  dwell  U|>on  these?  I  turn  away  from  the 
subject  with  a  feeling  of  indescribable  sadness.  *  *  * 

The  weather  has  ^n  rainy  for  the  past  four  days, 
but  this  afternoon  it  was  clear,  but  quite  cold.  The 
Spring  here  is  further  advanced  than  I  expected  to 
find  it,  the  fruit  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
grass  of  a  dark  green.    The  woods  and  the  grounds 
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ATB  foil  of  the  melody  of  ringing  birds.  There  are 
not  leas  than  twenty  wood-robins,  whose  notes  can 
be  heard  in  this  vicinity.  A  ired-breast  has  built  a 
nest  in  the  cherry-tree,  near  the  piazza ;  the  pee-wee 
is  building  close  by,  and  the  robins  have  found  a 
home  here.  I,  too,  would  willingly  linger,  but  I 
must  be  on  the  win^.  Day  after  to-morrow  I  expect 
to  take  the  girls  with  me  to  New  York,  during  the 
meeting  of  Synod.  I  want  them  to  see  a  little  of 
ftt  city, 
working  awav    among  the   Quadrupeds; 

1,  if  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  could  spend  a  month 
here  with  great  satisfaction;  but  as  it  is,  time  is 
passing,  and  I  must  soon  turn  my  face  homewards. 
I  do  not  yet  know  if -the  girls  will  decide  to  return 
with  me. 

Mrs.  Audubon  is  ^ing  into  the  city  maid-hunt« 
iug,  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  shall  send  this  letter 
by  her  to  be  posted. 

Tell  Master  John  Bachman  (Haskell),  that  these 
little  folk,  of  all  sizes,  sit  and  play  all  day  in  my 
room,  and  do  not  touch  the  specimens ;  if  my  little 
restless,  roaring,  tearing  dog  was  here,  he  would 
make  the  fur  fly,  as  weU  as  the  heads  and  the  tails. 
All  send  love  to  Aunt  Maria,  and  to  the  girls  and 

Your  affectionate  &ther,  :   J.  B. 

The  two  sons  of  Audubon  were  both  united  iii 
marriage  a  second  time;  John,  to  Miss  Caroline 
Hall,  of  England  ;  and  Victor,  to  Miss  Georgiana 
Mallory,  of  New  York. 

The  first  bom  of  these  marriages  were  daughters. 
John  Audubon's  daughter,  at  baptism,  was  named, 
Mwrift  B.;  and  Victoir's,  BCuy  JBlno.  The  heart  of  th9 


Pwlor  of  St.  John's  wm  inexpressibly  ^ucTied  by 
this  unselfish  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  idolized 
daughters.  The  wives  of  his  sons-in-law  were  tA 
him,  from  that  hour,  as  his  own  beloved  daughter** 
in-law,  and  their  children  as  his  grandchildren. 

New  Yobk  City,  May  16th,  1848. 
"  I,  yesterday  received  mv  first  letter  from  home, 
and  we  were  much  gratified  at  its  contents.    I  am  - 
glad  that  A is  safe  and  well;  may  the  little 

S'rl  live  to  marry  a  man,  who  will  be  fit  to  become 
e  future  President  of  the  United  States.  Love 
and  congratulations  to  H.  and  to  A.,  and  kiss  thii 
precious  lump  of  mortality  for  us  all. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  and  a  little  amused  at 
Yoor  fears  with  r^rd  to  the  hail-storm.  It  must 
have  been  infinitely  more  severe  on  shore  than  on 
sea.  The  largest  hail  I  saw  was  not  much  larger 
than  a  musket  ball,  'ttlerc  was  just  a  tolerable 
squall.  We  bad  a  very  pru(^ent  and  careful  Captain, 
Tne  vessel  was  all  in  order  when  the  squall  struck 
us:  there  was,  in  reality,  nothing  to  alarm  an  old 
Miior  like  myself,  who  has  seen  storms  compared  to 
which  the  present  was  like  a  pigmy  to  a  giant  I 
think  that  L.  was  a  little  frightened,  but  the  fright 
soon  passed  off — danger  there  wa.s  none.  The 
voyage  on  the  whole  was  a  very  {pleasant  one ;  wr 
were  saved  from  the  bustle  and  jarring  of  a  steamer, 
and  our  pockets  were  fuller  by  thirhr  dollars. 

I  have  brought  the  girls  to  New  York  ;  but  I  fear 
they  will  see  little  of  the  city.  They  are  timid ;  I 
am  busy  at  Synod  and  have  not  half  an  hour  to  go 
out  with  them.  We  are  staying  at  E— — 's;  his  son 
will  t^ke  J.  and  L.  in  their  carnage  and  show  them 
the  city  and  the  lions  this  afternoon.  Later  in  the 
evening  they  propose  to  |etura  to  Minnie's  ^!4U)4 


with  Victor.  I  somewiiat  regret  it,  as  I  want  them 
to  flee  a  little  more  of  this  great  and  wicked  city. 

New  York  appears  to  me  like  another  London  in 
miniature.  Broadway  containn  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  a  moving  mass  of  human  beings.  If  you  are 
on  the  sidewalks,  you  are  elbowed  and  jostled ;  if  you 
croM  the  street  you  are  in  danger  that  the  wheels  of 
an  omnibus  may  crush  your  foot,  if  not  your  neck. 
If  you  stand  still  you  may  have  yourpopkets  picked, 
and  if  you  run  the  cry  of  "  stop  thief"  will  follow 
yoa. 

Yet,  after  all,  New  York  is  not  a  bad  place. 
Though  it  is  busy  and  bustling,  people  are  polite 
and  well-dressed,  and  the  fashions  are  not  ver}' 
unlike  those  in  Charlestoiii.  I  think  that  more 
wealthy  young  men  attend  to  business  here  than 
with  us.  Of  abolition  1  hear  not  a  word.  New 
York  seems  prospering  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  is 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
world  As  I  looked  at  the  many  pretty  women  in 
Broadway,  I  thought  that  no  love-sick  swain  had 
any  reason  to  hang  himself  if  jilted,  inasmuch  as  the 
vacuum  in  his  heart  might  so  easily  be  filled  up 
with  one  of  the  crowd  that  always  seem  ready  to  fiu 
up  every  vacant  gap. 

I  am  coustantl}^  interrupted  while  writine,  and 

feel  that  my  mind  is  like  our  old  friend  S %  "  all 

scattered  about."  »  »  •  • 

I  think  the  Synod  will  not  adjourn  until  the  end 
of  this  week.  It  is  a  large  Ixxly,  and  ever^  one 
wiriiea  to  make  a  speech.  I  am  chairman  in  an 
.ugly  business,  intrusted  to  me  by  a  Western  Synod — 
a  poor  fellow  is  in  trouble,  and  I  fear  that  things 
are  against  him. 

I  shall  probably,  return  home  in  a  steamer,  and 
■hall  certainlv  be  with  you  liefbre  Sunday,  28th  of 
May.    God  bless  yofc  all. 


1' 


'^r 
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LcAVing  hi«  daughten  in  the  hospitable  home  of 
Audubon,  he  returned  to  fill  his  pulpit  at  the  time 
appointed.  .     ' 

To  HM  Dauuhtkr  Jane: 

Charlkstok,  Aug.  27th,  '48. 

It  was  a  delightful  day  to  me,  when  your  letter, 
dated  the  18th,  was  handed  to  me.  I  have  read  it 
the  aeoond  time ;  it  is  characterized  by  strong  good 
tense,  and  there  is  such  a  propriety  in  your  thoughts 
and  expressions  that  I  could  not  fail  to  be  proud  of 
my  daughter.  Then  I  felt  convinced  that  your  eyes 
were  better — for  you  kept  accurately  to  (he  blue 
lines  on  (he  paper.  May  we  soon  have  reason  to  re- 
joice in  a  permanent  cure  of  your  eyes.  "      •         * 

I  too,  suffer,  at  present,  from  my  eyes ;  I  cannot 
read  much  and  scarcely  venture  to  write ;  I  suppose 
I  have  taken  off  my  spectacles  a  dozen  times  smce 
I  began  this  letter.  I  may  have  to  give  up  reading 
and  writing  altogether,  which  would  oe  to  mo  a  very 
great  deprivation,,  bi\t  I  am  prepared  to  do  so  with- 
out one  munnur  or  rompiaint.  Come  daughter 
Jane,  let  us  make  a  bet  of  a  quart  of  icercream,  and 

see  which  of  us  can  first  And  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 

•  «  »  « 

Well,  daughter  L :,  what  shall  1  say  to  you ; 

are  you  home-sick,  child?  No!  everything  to  you 
is  yet  the  color  of  the  rose.  Give  my  love  and  a  kiss 
|o  the  Audubon  ladies ;  the  old  girl  is  a  diamond, 
the  others  are  gold. 

Come  here  ray  granddaughters — ray  Lucy  and 
my  dumpty  Harriet,  let  me  kiss  you  and  tumble 
you  about.  I  hear  that  you  are  obedient  and 
aflbctionate  to  your  grandparents  and  parents,  and 
that  you  improve  in  music  and  other  studies.  You 
must    learn  to  play,  chat  and    read  for  grand-pa 
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Bachtnaii,  to  cheor  hiin  when  he  is  old,  and  tho 
gnuHhopper  has  become  a  burdeu. 

Now,  dear  Jane,  I  niuat  stop — the  others  know 
more  gossip,  and  th(-ir  letters  will  be  more  interest- 
ing than  mine.  I  only  write  to  show  you  that  you 
are  in  all  my  thou(;hts,  and  in  my  prayers.  I  am 
livine  only  for  my  duty  to  God,  and  for  my  child* 
ren's  nappiness-— when  all  goes  well  with  them  my 
mind  is  at  jpe'.ce. 

May  Qofi  watch  over  my  dear  daughters,  and  may 
we  soon  meet  ajgain  in  hoalth  ana  with  grateful 
hearts. 

Tell  L.  to  guess  which  of  the  daughters  will 
nceive  the  next  letter  from, 

Your  affectionate  fisther, 

J.  Bachman. 
To  V.  G.  Audubon  :       ' 

Charlkston,  October  2Gth,  1848. 

My  dear  Victor — In  regard  to  plate  No.  30, 1  can- 
not give  a  name  until  I  am  certain  that  no  one  has 
uamwl  it  before  me. 

No.  1.    Pouched  Bat  from  Qeoroia. 

This  animal  was  described  in  the  New  York  Med- 
ical Repositary,  January  1821 — Get  and  copy  the 
description  for  me.  I  will  send  you  by  to-morrow's 
steamer  a  living  one.  I  have  had  it  all  Summer :  it 
is  a  gentle  and  most  pleasant  c6mpani<m  of  mine, 
eating  from  my  hand,  and  looking  at  and  seeming  to 
talk  with  me.  If  John  cannot  figure  the  one  he  nas 
already,  he  must  try  his  hand  on  this,  but  don't 
kill  my  pet,  if  you  can  avoid  it.  I  take  it  out  by 
the  tan  and  hold  it  in  my  hand,  and  it  has  never  at- 
tempted to  bite  me.  You  perceive  it  has  a  naked 
tail.  If  Mitchell's  animal  has  a  short  naked  tail, 
then  we  must  give  this  fellow  a  new  name.   *    *    • 

You  have,  I  think,  specimens  of  both  the  Southern 
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Pouched  Rats^the  Florida  and  Georgia  spedea; 
they  greatly  reeemble  each  other — ao  do  all  the 
qpecies."    -  ^., 

A  list  of  deecriptiona  of  plates  foUow; 
Hecoptinues: 

"  I,ia8t  evening  I  used  my  eyes  by  candle-light  for 
the  first  time.    Dr.  Frost  has  me  in  hand   •    *  • 
I  at  least  fancy  that  my  eyes  are  a  .•ihade  better,  but . 
I  am  obliged  to  be  bat-like  and  avoid  the  light. 

Soon  I  shall  go  to  work  again  on  the  quadrupeds. 
The  work  was  begun  before  either  your  father  or 
myself  were  quite  ready.  You  see  how  I  am  situ- 
ated, and  you  must  bo  patient.  I  have  imperative 
duties.  I  will  aid  you  all  that  I  can,  but  I  cannot 
consent  to  endanger  my  eye-sight,  and  when  I  begin 
to  write  I  know  that  I  cannot  biop.   Love  to  all. 

In  the  Spring  of  1848,  Dr.  Bach  man  received  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  Charles- 
ton College,  ^Hon.  Mitchell  King),  stating  that 
Ni^tural  History  had  been  added  to  the  curriculum 
of  the  Coll^;e,  atid  that  he  had  been  unanimously 
elected  Professor  of  Natural  History, 

After  consultation  with  the  Vestry  of  his  Church, 
he  accepted  the  position. 

From  Hon.  Mitchell  Kino. 

Charlkston,  April  14th,  1848. 

We  had  the  strongest  confidence  that  you  would 
aco^t  the  tendered  chair  in  our  College,  and  that 
your  respected  vestry  would  approve  and  encourage 
tbe  aeoeptance ;  yet,  I  assure  you.  I  am  delighted 
witli  your  note  just  received,  which  tells  me  thi^ 


■    '■'/*"'/  /  •■■/  •'   '"    '■  ■  •''  •'  '■  4'    ■■■'"-■   ':  :■  .  '  .■- 

\     ■       ■  '  .  ■  •     . 

oonfldence  is  now  certainty ;  and  while  I  would  venr 
ture  to  congratulate  you  on  the  extended  field  on 
which  you  may  now  spread  the  love  of  your  favorite 
science,  I  would  much  more  deeply  congratulate  our 
cherished  institution,  and  the  voune  ^ntlemen 
under  its  care,  for  the  invaluable  adaition  which 
you  will  bring  to  the  curriculum  of  their  instruction. 
To  you  it  is  a  matter  of  secondarv  consideration,  but 
to  our  institution,  and  to  them,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
^  very  highest  importance.  Most  earnestly  do  I  trust, 
my  dear  Doctor,  that  you  may  find  it  a  source  of 
ei^oyment  to  you,  and  of  still  increasing  usefulness 
and  reputation. 

I  am  sure  that  it  will  advance  the  interests  and 
the  standing  of  our  College,  to  have  your  name  as- 
sociated witn  it  in  the  department  of  your  choice, 
and  we  shall  therefore  avail  ourselves  of  your  kind 
permission  to  announce  it. 

With  sincerest  respect  and  regard. 

Very  fiaithfully  yours, 

■:■■-'     ■■       ^  M.  K. 

The  duties  connected  with  the  Chair  of  Natural 
History  were  congenial  to  the  Pastor  of  St.  John's,, 
imd  involved  very  little  labor  on  bis  part 
^"  He  retained  the  Professorial  Chair  for  three  years, 
when  pressing  duties  connected  with  his  Ministerial 
office  called  for  his  resignation. 

As  he  stood  with  his  boys  around  him.  the  fire 
and  glow  of  his  youth  was  rekindled  and  communi- 
cated to  his  students.  They  sought  bis  company  in 
their  vacations,  planning  with  their  parents  to  induce 
him  to  spend  days  with  them  in  the  country,  or  at 
the  learahore. 


Th«y  wer«  his  guides  into  the  forests.  Here« 
mole  burrowing,  a  toad  buried  alive,  or  the  gyra- 
tions of  an  insoci— ft  wild  flower— or  even  a  blade  of 
gnm,  fiimished  varied  subjects  for  instruction  and 
entertainment. 

They  showed  him  the  nests  with  young  birds, 
that  they  had  discovered,  and  he  taught  them  to 
distinguish  the  bird  by  its  note — for,  to  his  prac- 
tised ear,  the  note  of  every  Southern  bird  was  as 
the  voice  of  a  friend.  When  in  Europe,  he  is  said  to 
have  made  a  wager  (figuratively)  with  an  English 
scientist,  that  in  a  week  he  could  become  familiar 
with  every  bird  he  met  with,  and  tell  its  name  by 
its  note — and  he  did  it 

He  knew,  too,  the  naipes  of  all  the  finny  inhab- 
itants Of  the  salt  and  fresh  waters  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Charleston. 

He  was  a  successful  angler,  though  he  would  often 
say,  that  to  wait  hours  for  a  bito,  was  too  lazy  a  sport 
for  him.  Yet,  when  the  fishermen  at  the  seaside 
would  draw  in  their  net,  he  was  seen  watohing  for 
the  haul  in  a  state  of  expectancy  and  excitement, 
that  would  have  delighted  old  Isdac  Walton. 

His  boys  drew  from  him  all  his  best  fish  stories, 
and  took  a  lively  interest  in  every  incident  of  a  deer 
hu'it    Many  of  these  have  been  preserved. 

AFithStafy.  ■ ,: 

Dr.  Bachman  was  on  a  visit  to  the  country  home 
of  a  friend  living  near  Charleston ;  his  host  was 
called  away  to  the  city,  and  he  concluded  to  go  fish- 
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ing.  The  «ky  wan  over-clouded — a  perfect  day  hi 
the  eyes  of  a  fislierman.  When  he  reached  the 
itream  and  opened  hii>  basket,  his  line  was  there, 
but,  by  an  annoying  oversight,  there  was  no  hook 
attached  to  it.  Ho  returned  to  the  house,  thinking 
that  he  could  easily  find  a  hook.  Alas !  the  Hearcli 
was  vain.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  He  asked  for  a  knit- 
ting-needle, 1>ent  and  formed  the  wire  into  a  clumsy 
but  strong  hook.  Returning  to  the  Ashing  ground, 
he  threw  out  his  line,  and  the  bait  was  swallowed 
by  a  large  Sheep's-head.  As  he  drew  him  in  and 
examined  him,  he  could  Hcarccly  believe  his  own 
eyes — in  the  mouth  of  the  Slieep's-head  was  a  hook — 
the  large  fish  must  have  broken  the  line  of  the 
angler  who  had  previously  endeavored  tfi  capture 
him. 

With  jov  and  care,  he  drew  out  the  hook  and. 
substituted  it  for  his  own  clumsy  manufacture. 
With  this  nowly-found  hook  he  caught  a  large  num- 
ber of  fish,  and  returned  tq  the  house  to  relate  to 
the  good  house-wife  his  success,  and  to  present  th» 
fruit  of  his  morning's  adventure.  < 

The  late  Dr.  T.  O.  Summers  gives  the  following: 

"The  Doctor  told  me  tliat  he  one  day  killed  a 
giant — not  a  man,  but  a  whale.  It  was  in  this  wise : 
He  had  embarked  off  the  Delaware  in  a  vessel  bound 
to  Europe.  While  the  crew  were  ashore,  he  saw  the 
spouting  of  a  whale  within  rifle  shot  Having  a 
rifle  at  hand,  he  shot  at  the  monster,  whose  blood 
tinged  the  waters— that  was  all  he  saw.    Shortly 
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after,  l)eing  in  Paris,  he  tnw  in  a  newflpa|)er  that  a 
whale  had  been  waslied  ashore  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware,  and  on  dissecting  him  it  was  found  that  a 
shot  had  penetrated  his  lungs.  No  one  could  solve 
the  myctcry.    The  Doctor  solved  it." 

We  find  among  the  iiotcH  of  his  grandson,  John 
Haskell,  another  reminiscence: 

."On  a  certain  deer  hunt  that  took  place  on 
one  of  the  plantations  near  Charleston  (probably 
Dr.  r.)eflel's,  Qooee  Creek),  my  grandfather  was  put 
at  one  of  the  best  stands,  for  the  hunters  knew 
that  they  could  rely  upon  him.  He  maintained 
his  reputation  that  day— he  killed  two  deer  and 
two  turkeys.  Cohering  the  deer  with  leaves  to 
conceal  them,  he  blew  his  horn,  and  when  the 
party  rode  up  pointed  to  the  turkeys,  and  then, 
to  their  great  surprise,  uncovered  the  deer." 

The  old  negroes,  who  lived  on  the  plantations 
around  Charleeton,  and  were  then  the  young  nim 
who  assisted  in  bringing  home  the  deer,  etc.,  still 
preserve  wonderful  itories  of  Parson  Bachman's 
"  sure  aim,"  and  delight  to  tell  how  many  turkeys, 
deer,  etc.,  they  carried  home  as  the  result  of  the 
same. 


CHAPTER  XVII.  . 

*         184»— 1852. 
pj  Hi8  Bkoomd  Makbiaob. 

'^:'-',.     B*AVm    rAlL«— «OJOUMN    AT     MADIION     BPUIKM— VUIT      rtfU 
^:<  VICIOK    AVnUBON— LRTBB    TO    lOWAU)     HARKU— <tUAII>r- 

'^'l  rini  OF  MOBTR  AMBMCA— HM  PAIT  IN  THB  WORK. 

I'ff    To  Victor  G.  AuDiiBON :  '       ' 

|j;  Charlkston,  I>ec.  18th,  1848. 

P  T\EAR  VICTOIi:  I  am  sui^e  that  you  will  be 
\J  glad  to  see  a  few  lines  written  by  my  own 
hand,  at  daylight.  It  is  just  to  say  that  the  old 
fellow  is  alive,  and  only  half  blind.  For  three 
months  I  have  been  sadly  off.  If  I  only  wrote  or  rea^ 
for  half  an  hour  I  was  punished  all  nisht  with  aand 
in  my  eyes,  and  such  an  itching  that  1  waked  every 
half  hour.  I  tried  to  abide  by  the  Doctor's  pre- 
scriptions ;  resteil  my  eye?,  and  even  used  no  notes 
^  in  tne  pulpit  or  at  collie. 

I  go  out  of  town,  and  leave  cares  behind  nie 
whenever  I  can — and  am  the  better  for  it.    I  shall 
go  to  Columbia,  l^xington,  etc.,  to  spend  my  vaca- 
tion-week, and  return  to  my  duties  on  Saturday. 

Now  about  the  letter-press.  At  last,  I  think,.  I 
see  my  way  clear ;  Maria  has  promised  to  be  my 
amanuensis,  and,  on  the  »econd  ilay  of  Jauiutry,  she 
will  hold  the  pen  for  me.     There  is  only  one  other 

rtrson  that  could  do  this,  and  that  is  yourself ;  but 
won't  call  on  you  unless  the  other  plan  fails. 


4  WtdtUngOifL      ,  M 

We  are  lookin;^  out  for  John,  and  shall  he  moat 
gUd  to  see  him. 

Bend  your  bill  for  the  work  Hubevribed  for  by 
"  Charleston  Library  Society." 

Now  I  shall  entrust  you  all  with  a  secret.  Your 
Aunt  Maria  has  been  weak  enough  to  consent  to 
take  the  old  man,  with  all  his  innrmities  of  mind 
and  eyes,  for  better  and  for  worse,  and  thus  lawfully 
become  his  nurse  and  scribe,  on  December  28th,  so 
please  demean  yourself  accordinelv.  and  acknowl- 
edge with  mo  that  she  is  so  amiabfo  and  good-tem- 
pered, that  she  will  not  scratch  out  the  poor  remnant 
«  of  m^  eyes  left  to  me. 

Wiih  love  to  all  and  congratulations  of  the  season, 

Affectionatelv  yours, 

J.  B. 

FouvD  OH  TOR  Fly-leaf  of  an  Old  Book. 

To  Mb8.  Bacumam  : 

My  Beloved  Maria:  The  presentation  of  « 
Cookery  book  from  a  husband  to  his  bride,  does  not, 
at  first,  appear  to  evidence  much  of  that  sensibility 
and  romance,  which  such  an  occasion  would  seem 
to  inspire.  I,  however,  send  you  this  little  book,  not 
■  to  remind  you  either  of  your  duty  as  a  good  house- 
'  keeper — for  of  that  I  have  already  had  satisfactoi^ 
experience,  or  of  my  appetite  for  luxuries — for  th^s 
I  ought  not  to  encourage ;  but,  as  I  once  heard  you 
remark  that  you  would  like  to  own  this  book,  I  send 
it  as  an  evidence  that  I  shall  ever  be  diqKwed  to 
devote  myself  to  you,  and  to  comply  with  your  least 
wish. 

John  Bachmak. 

December  2»th,  1848. 


Mf^  .  *^"  Badmnan. 

VicTOB  AuDDBoir  TO  Mm.  Bachmam  : 

New  York,  January  28th,  1848. 
My  Dear  Aunt  Maria :  Your  letter  was  received 
day  before  yoeterday,  and,  I  assure  you.  that  it  waa 
read  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction.    May  you  en* 
Joy  every  blessing. 

Now  I  feel  assured  of  the  completion  of  our  hqMH 

i  and  wishes  in  regard    to    the  letter^press    of  the 

"  Quadrupeda"    *    *    I   hope   that  the    task  of 

.Completing  the  work  will  not  prove  too  irksome  to 

vou  and  to  our  friend,  your  husband.  *  * 

^    .  -.  V.  0."A.    ■ 

On  the  second  day  of  January,  according  to 
promise,  Dr.  Baohman  and  his  wife,  were  tu  be 
found  in  the  study,  surrounded  by  stuffed  speci- 
inens,  papers  and  books,  employing  every  leisure 
,,  moment  in  the  preparation  of  the  Second  Volume 
of  "Tha  Quadrupeds  of  North  America."  An 
author  has  said,  "  Time  is  fertile  in  deoeptiouH,  and 
never  gives  us  the  fourth  as  much  leisure  as  he 
promises."    It  did  not  prove  otherwise  in  this  case. 

One  rule  the  Pastor  of  St.  John's  had  laid  down 
for  himself,  vis :  Pautorci  duties— what  he  called 
"  the  imperative  duiiea,"  always  first ;  Mclentitic  labors 
in  the  second  place.  Still,  by  early  rising  and  syste* 
matio  labor,  the  work  on  the  "Quadrupeds  "  steadily 
went  forward.  Mrs.  Bachman,  under  the  direction 
of  her  husband,  carefully  took  the  measurements  of 
the  specimens.  Besides,  her  artist  eye  was  invalua- 
ble to  him  in  deciding  the  exact  shades  of  color. 

When  the  Spring  came,  however,  and  the  March 
winds  b^;au  to  blow,  W9   find  him  languid  and 
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tpiritieM,  Karoely  equal  to  his  pastorsl  duties,  and 
continuous  literary  work  was  out  of  tho  question. 
Woe  to  the  man  that  stands  alone  under  these  cir- 
oamstanoea  t  But  Dr.  Baehman  did  not  stand  alone ; 
his  faithful  wife  was  at  his  side.  With  consummate 
tac{  she  had  the  specimens  removed,  and  carefully 
laid  aside  the  papers.  "  You  are  only  suffering  from 
weakness  of  body,"  she  said,  "  You  must  take  a  vaca- 
tion, and  as  you  grow  stronger,  your  old  love  for  the 
Vork  will  return."  She  quietly  made  the  simple 
preparations  necessary  for  the  trip ;  at  the  same 
time  his  congregation  urged  upon  him  the  necessity 
for  the  same,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  efforts 
to  secure  a  quiet  retreat  where  he  could  recuperate 
his  strength.  Madison  Springs,  Georgia,  proved  a 
happy  selection.  The  specimen  books,  etc.,  that  had 
been  laid  aside,  wore  brought  out  and  packed  in 
readiness  for  an  eaity  departure. 

Dr.  Hazelius  had  written  from  Lexington.  "Come 
and  see  my  fine  v^etable  garden.  I  want  you  to 
see  the  plants  raised  from  the  seeds  you  sent  me.  I 
am  needing  your  advice  about  the  Seminary,  don't 
pass  me  by."  We  find  in  Mrs.  Bachman's  hand- 
writing, a  few  dottings  by  the  way. 

Tuesday.  June  12th,  '49 :  "Dr.  B.  and  myself  left 
Charleston  for  the  Madison  Springs." 

Wednesday  was  spent  pleasantly  with  Dr.  Haselius' 
fiimily. 

On  the  19th  we  reached  Madison  Springs.  The 
location  is  fine,  and  climate  delightful.  We  are  th« 
only  boarders  and  are  oomfortably  accommodated.'^ 
12 
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A.  Urge  empty  room  which  opened  from  their 
chamber  waa  put  at  their  diapoeal.  A  few  wooden 
tables  and  chairst  were  brought  in,  and  specimens, 
papers,  etc.,  were  soon  arranged  in  readiness  for  work, 
"  when  the  old  love  for  it  came  b«ck."  Perfect  rest, 
aided  by  the  healing  waters,  had  an  almost  magical 
effect. 
-    B^oicingly  be  writes  to  Victor  Audubon : 

Madison  Sprimob,  June  80th.  '40. 

"I  have  very  cheering  news  to  give  you.  I  have 
been  here  eleven  days ;  the  day  after  my  arrival  the 

S'ddinees  in  my  head  and  other  horrid  symptoms 
at  have  distressed  me  for  months,  began  to  leave 
me.  I  sleep  well,  drink  the  water,  and  take  a 
ahowerbath  daily.  Best  of  all,  I  am  able  to  work 
without  suflerinK  from  my  eyes. 

I  begun  working  four  hours  a  day,  now  I  can 
work  for  twelve.  Ishall  lessen  the  hours,  should  I 
find  my  strength  failing.  This  is  my  tenth  work- 
ing-dav.  I  have  finisheid  seventeen  articles,  and  ar- 
ranged notes  for  another.  I  have  used  as  nuiny  of 
Jrour  notes  as  I  could.  Maria  copies  carefully.  She 
ops  off  to  the  right  and  the  left  with  your  notes  and 
mine ;  she  corrects,  criticises,  abuses,  and  praises  us 
by  turns.  Your  fiiither's  notes,  copied  from  his  jour- 
nal, are  valuable — they  contain  reitl  information ; 
some  of  the  others  arenumbugand  rigmarole;  but 
you  have  done  so  well  as  to  surprise  us. 

To  day,  I  wrote  the  life  and  doings  of  the 
Opossum ;  my  article  will  occupy  me  for  another 
day.  Three  days  ago.  I  wrote  the  article  on 
the  Ermine;  what  vou  sent  me  lacked  informa- 
tion, and  I  possessed  it ;  in  going  over  its  historv, 
I  found  ana  described  a  new  Ermine — a    Bmall 
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one  with  long  ears ;  and  hairs  becoming  white  in 
Winter. 

(A  page  or  two  of  notee  and  descriptions  follow); 
the  letter  closes  thus : 

"  I  hope  that  if  nothing  untoward  haupens,  the 
Second  Volume  will  be  finished  in  a  monUi,and  the 
Third  Volume  next  Winter. 

I  am  in  a  quiet  place  for  work,  free  from  mos- 
quitos,  and  free  from  two-leffged  idlers — ^tbat  are 
worse.    Maria  will  finish  this  letter."    , 

Mm.  Bachmam,  to  thb  Samb. 

"I  would  have  written  to  you,  dear  Victor,  long 
ago,  but  I  had  nothing  agreeable  to  communicate ; 
as,  at  home.  Dr.  Bachman  a  inability  to  apply  him- 
self  to  the  work  seemed  to  increase  every  day.  This 
journey  was  a  happy  thought,  as  the  change  of  air, 
relief  from  his  many  lalrarious  home  duties,  and, 
perhaps,  the  water,  have  quite  restored  him.  He 
seems  to  have  recovered  all  the  energies  of  his  mind, 
and  is  steadilv  employed  every  day,  without  being 
much  fatigued  by  it 

When  at  home,  he  devotes  much  time  to  his  lar|^ 
congregation,  particularly  to  those  who  are  ill  or  in 
distress;  and  there  are  many  other  duties  that  leave 
him  but  little  time. 

We  came  here  about  eleven  days  ago,  and  have 
found  these  Springs  a  delightful  retreat  from  the 
bustle  of  the  city.  What  would  render  it  a  dull 
place  to  most  people,  has  given  it  a  charm  to  us,  viz : 
the  absence  of  company — it  is  yet  too  early  for 
visitors  to  resort  here.  In  this  calm  and  rural  spot, 
surrounded  by  lofty  trees,  while  the  robins  and  otner 
songsters  enliven  us  with  their  music,  Dr.  Bachman 
has  Mcome  a  new  man.  Free  from  all  the  little 
cares  that  intruded  upon  his  hours  of  study  at  home. 
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he  goM  to  fiw  work,  noi  tm  »  twik,  but  «m  a  phaiinf 
occupation  of  houn  that  would  otherwiae  hang 
heavily  on  his  handii. 

He  in  every  day  cheered  by  the  progreii  h«  m 
makinff,  and  I  am  trying  to  aaaist  him  when  and 
where  I  can.  Do  not  mind  what  he  ttays  about  my 
eriticunu,  oh  I  shouUl  never  prtwunic  to  undertake 
to  do  all  that  he  jestingly  gives  me  credit  for.  At 
anv  rate,  dear  Victor,  my  heart  is  cheered  bv  being 
able  to  copy  for  the  printer,  Ac.  to  give  you>ne  good 
tidings  that,  if  nothing  interforos  with  our  present 
plans,  your  mind  may  be  at  ease  about  the  Second 
Volume.  Some  of  the  greatest  difHcultiea  connected 
with  it  have  already  bmn  surmounted. 

We  intend  to  remain  here  until  we  are  driven  off 
by  the  fashionable  crowd.  My  love  to  your  mother 
and  to  all  around  you. 

Your  afTectionate  aunt,  M.  B. 

The  fitshionable  crowd  did  not  make  their  appear- 
anoe,  and  many  of  the  visitors  who  arrived  later, 
became  greatly  interesteil  in  the  "Quadrupeds."  All 
considerately  refrained  from  intruding  and  inter- 
rupting him  in  the  mornings.  Tliey  were  content 
to  gather  around  him  in  the  evenings — they  asking 
and  he  answering  questions  connected  with  Natural 
History.  He  retired  early,  and  rose  at  daybreak, 
with  head  cool  and  mind  cleftr.         .^.;    -^^    ;  - 

We  find  from  Mrs  Bachmau's  note-book  that, 
during  his  vacation.  Dr.  Bachman  preached  every 
Sunday  but  one,  either  at  the  Springs,  or  at  a  village 
church.  When  his  route  had  been  marked  out,  a 
deputation,  several  times,  met  him  at  the  station  to 
eecure  his  services.    It  was  affinaed  by  some  who 


»  ^    - 

w«re  prMent,  that  they  had  nevar  heard  him  preauh 
with  greater  fervor  or  freedom. 

Fbom  his  Dauortbm  Habmbt  (Mm.  W.  E. 
Haskbll.) 

■'  ToTKMB,  July  18,1849. 

"  I  hope  to  be  in  Charleetqn,  with  the  children,  to 
meet  you  on  your  arrival.     *    • 

M^  baby,  with  her  winaome  ways,  w  very  sweet, 
liana,  her  colored  nurse,  is  to  be  a  bride  to-night. 
The  washroom  has  been  thoroughly  prepared — the 
walls  whitened  and  dressed  with  evergfeens.  Writ- 
ten invitations  have  been  sent  out  a  fortnight  since, 
and  all  the  servants  have  a  most  knowing  look.  I 
shall  leave  this  interesting  subject,  and  tell  you  of 
the  exploits  of  your  grandson,  John  Bachman 
(Haakell).    *    *    •    • 

One  Sunday  afternoon  he  made  his  tint  appear- 
ance at  Church.  We  took  him  to  Grace  Church,  his 
half-Histers  declaring  that  the  stained  glass  would 
amuse  him  and  keep  him  quiet.  A.la8T  ax  soon  as 
the  responses  began,  he  joined  in,  and,  ere  long,  the 
spirit  of  fun  possessed  him.  As  I  turned  to  check 
him  he  rose  in  his  seat,  snatched  up  his  father'^  hat, 
oocked  it  on  one  side  of  hiH  head,  and  imitating  his 
\toiee,  called  out :  "  Ben,  taddU  my  vtare."  Poor  fellow, 
he  was  punished  by  not  being  allowed  to  go  to 
ohorch  yesterday,  and  he  seemed  very  much 
ashamed  of  himself. 

You  say,  &ther,  that  my  boy  may  live  to  be  a 
neat  man — God  grant  that  he  may  be  a  good  one! 
My  first-bom,  how  ray  heart  would  bleed  to  find 
him  guilty  of  any  low  or  mean  action."    *    *    * 

H.  E,  H. 
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To  VicTo«  AvwJWK. 

Charlbstok,  August  24th,  1849. 

We  arrived  at  home,  day  before  veeterday.  The 
best  news  I  can  givis  you  is  that  my  health  continue* 
to  improve ;  the  next  be«t  news,  that  tlie  Second 
Volumo  is  almo^  finished.  I  have  only  to  be  sure 
of  my  Latin  descriptions  (I  had  left  my  lAtin  Dic- 
tionary at  home.) 

Maria  and  Haskell  have  a  little  copying  to  do, 
and  then  the  book  will  be  ready  for  the  press. 

J.  a 

The  gold-fever  was  then  at  its  height  at  the  North. 
Mr.  John  Audubon  was  the  leader  of  an  expedition 
(oOalifomia,inl849. 

From  Victor  Audubon. 

M^  brother  will  leave  us  in  a  few  davs  for  Cali- 
fornia, he  will  be  abeent,  perhaps  for  eighteen 
months. 

This  journey  is  undertaken  with  the  hope  that  he 
mav  be  able  to  get  gold.  What  may  be  tne  result, 
Goa  onlv  knows  John  will  be  accompanied  hy  Col. 
H.  L.  Webb,  as  military  leader ;  the  party  consists  of 
about  eighty  picked  men.  One  of  Dr.  Mayer's  sons 
wished  to  go  with  John,  but  unluckily,  his  applica- 
tion came  after  the  party  was  made  up,  so  they 
-could  not  take  him. 

I  should  like  much  to  see  you  all,  but  now  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  go  so  far  from  home. 

My  dear  old  fattier  is  apparently  comfortable,  and 
enjoys  his  little  notions ;  out  requires  constant  care 
mnd  attendance ;  the  rest  are  well.  Your  grand' 
daughters  are  growing  finely,  and  are  well  educated ; 
aoon  we  shall  odl  in  a  '*  maUn  de  daim,"  to  polish 
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them  ap  And  tmprotw  their  undertUntding  (a  pun 
niMuit) 

I  am  just  about  to  atart  for  Waihington,  to  get 
letters  front  the  President  for  John  and  I  will  try 
and  see  the  collection  brought  back  by  the  oxplorinK 
expedition,  including  the  mmous  Black-tail  Deer.  I 
am  in  a  great  bustle,  the  ofiice  ia  full  of  Califomiana. 

m  ^  •  •  «  «  • 

..../.■■  "v. ax.  , 

From  variouB  unlooked-for  caused,  the  expedition 
proved  a  financial  failure.    Mr.  John  Audubon,/ 
however,  drew  many  lovely  views  of  California,  that 
were  afterwards  lithographed,  and  he  gained  valua- 
ble information  of  the  country. 

To  J.  W,  AUDUBOK. 

July  18th,  1850, 

Dear  John—Hail  all  hail  I  You  have  come  back 
alive  and  well,  thank  God !  Now  take  courage.  I 
believe  you  have  brought  back  no  gold,  but  you 
have  brought  to  us  yourself.  You  have  found  wife 
and  children  safe  and  well,  so  be  thankful. 

Don't  fret,  you  have  gained  experience,  and  will 
have  long  yams  to  spin.  You  have  youth  and 
health  on  your  side,  trust  in  God,  and  all  will  yet  be 
well.  You  did  youir  best;  you  exhibited  bravery 
and  humanity,  and  experienee  makes  a  man  wiser 
and  better. 

We  are  all  well.  Our  little  John  Bachman  is  a 
very  interesting  chap ;  he  calls  himself  "  Dr.  Bach- 
man;" be  is  wnftil  and  ftiU  of  fun;  he  amuses  me 
and  vexes  me  by  turns ;  yet,  I  confess  that  1  do  not 
feel  quite  satisfied  if  he  is  not  sitting  at  table  pu  his 
hiffh  chair  at  my  side.  ;«:.i^ 

Love  and  congratulations  to  all.  . 


27*  Mm  Baehm€m,    ' 

To  V.  O.  Audubon. 

CHABI.B8T0M,  Sept  1st, 

I  am  at  home  again,  have  junt  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Graniteville. 

I  am  well  and  ready  to  hegin  work,  (Third  Volume 
of  (Quadrupeds.) 

I  remember  6ne  day  being  on  boards  of  a  ship 
just  ready  to  sail,  the  sailors  had  been  drinkine, 
and  the  captain  was  about  readv  to  use  the  rop«$ 
ettd.  The  lads  half  sobered  at  sight  of  "  the  cat-with- 
its-nine-tails,"  exclaimed,  "  Captain,  we  are  done 
cruising."  I  believe  I  can  now  say,  "  J  am  done 
rrumng."     I  am  ready.  Victor,  for  work.    •   »  •  • 

I  have  a  world  of  tnings  to  say,  but  not  now,  as 
the  ship  is  ready  and  my  man  is  waiting. 

•.»■■■'■  ■  - 

•  ■ 

The  Large  Edition  of  the  Quadruf}ed8,  was  pub- 
lished in  1840  and  1850.  It  contained  the  tigureii 
and  descriptions  of  the  Quadrupeds  of  the  United 
States,  of  part  of  Mexico,  the  British  and  Russian 
Possessions,  and  -  the  Arctic  Regions  of  North' 
America. 

In  1852,  a  miniature  copy  was  prepared  and  pub- 
lished with  additions.  His  son-in-law^  Victor  Audu- 
bon, wrote  that  he  was  ready  to  come  and  relieve 
Mts.  Bachman  of  her  labors  as  amanuensis,  in  con- 
nection with  the  additions  to  the  "Smaller  Work." 

To  Mr.  £dward  Habbib,  of  Mobbistowm.  N.  J.  ; 
Chablbstom,  March  13th,  1852- 
My  Dear  Sir :  Rejoice  with  me,  the  book  is  fin- 
ished.   I  did  not  expect  to  have  lived  to  complete 
it.    But  Victor  Audubon  came  on,  and  I  made  him 
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hold  the  pen,  while  I  dictated  with  Hpeeimons  and 
books  before  me,  and  we  went  on  rapidly  ;  we  worked 
hard,  and  now  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  lal'orH.  I 
have,  at  laflt,  prevailed  on  them  to  give  the  Batfi. 
At  the  end  of  the  work,  I  intend  to  give  a  r  vno{ieifi 
and  scientific  arrangement  of  all  our  American  Hpe- 
ciea,  including  the  seala,  whales,  and  porpoises. 
This  will  be  included  in  the  letter-press  of  the  Third 
Volume. 

Here  I  will  venture  to  consult  you  in  re|[ard  to 
the  publication  of  additional  plates  of  species,  not 
figured  in  the  Large  Work.  A  very  few  small' 
Arvicola  and  Shrews,  we  niav  not  obtain,  and  they 
cannot  be  figure«l ;  but  nearly  all  are  within  our 
reach.  Some  of  the  aubecribers  have  hound  up  their 
plates,  and  there  cannot  be  a  Hufficient  number  to 
make  even  the  half  of  another  Volume.  I  propose, 
as  all  these  figures  will  l)o  contained  in  the  Small 
Work,  that  thoy  should  be  inserted  in  the  letter-press 
of  the  Large  Work,  so  that  the  subscribers,  by  merely 
paying  for  the  cost  of  the  small  plates,  would  have 
the  work  complete — .what  think  you  of  this? 

What  think  you  of  Victor's  ontaining  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  subscribers  in  about  tltree, 
days,  aind  I  think  that  he  will  double  the  number 
next  week ;  so,  if  the  "Large  Work"  will  not  pay, 
the  "Small"  one,  and  this  is  Targe  enough,  is  sure  to 
Ao  it.      .        « 

But  I  had  almost  J  forgotten  the  main  object  of 
writing  to  you. 

Do  you  remember  a  small  animal,  a  Spermophile, 
that  resembles  "Says'  S.  latoralis,"  that  you  brought 
to  me.  I  took  it  for  that  animal,  although  Says' 
description  did  not  exactly  suit  it.  Since  then,  I 
have  received  Says'  species,  and  on  comparing  them, 
I  find  that  yours  is  a  n«w  species  wnich  I  have 
named  Spermophilua  Harrisii.     Now,  as  you  have 
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been  flying  to  imtnortiAty  on  tie  whigt  of  wood- 
peckcfa  and  other  birds,  you  ma^  be  unwilling  to 
submit  to  tlio  nlow  proceea  of  riding  thither  on  the 
back  of  a  Marmot  S(}uirrel.  But  you  must  endure 
it,  as  I  was  compelled  to  do.  when  a  shabby  fellow 
in  tlfe  back  country,  who  had  never  seen  me,  walked 
some  milo8  to  uhow  me  a  dirty  little  urchin,  with- 
out shoeH  and  stockingu,  hat  or  clean  face,  whom  he 
had  named  John  Bachvum.  Now  what  do  you  know 
of  the  history  of  this  little  name-sake  of  youra? 
Where  was  it  procured, and  did  it  live  in  communi- 
ties like  the  rest  of  itu  H^iocies  ?  I  see  it  has  cheek- 
pouches. 

Mrs.  Bachman  and  Victor  join  me  in  kind  r»- 
membrances  to  you  and  ,to  Mrs.  Harris. 

In  Maroh.  Victor  Audubon,  previous  to  his  return 
to  New  York,  visited  Savannah  and  Augusta,  Oa. 

lu  a  sketch  of  Audubon's  life,  contained  in  a 
Northern  journal,  we  read  this  sentence,  in  reference 
to  "  The  Quadrupeds  of  North  America" :  "  Dr.  Baob- 
raan,  of  Charleston,  hdped  tn  ihe  eompUaiion  of  thii 
work." 

We  insert  the  following  letter  of  introduction, 
which  we  find  in  Dr.  Bachman's  hand-writing ;  it 
tells  us  the  part  he  took  in  the  letter-press  of  "  The 
Quadrupeds  of  North  America."  The  inscription 
of  tbe  letter  is  wanting.  It  was  written  to  a  friend 
residing  in  Savannah,  Q«,, 

j:.  «  ?v^>s      CHABUaroN,  March  26th,  1862. 

My  Dear  Sir:  My  sonitt-law,  Victor  Q.  Audubon, 
is  on  a  ra^d  visit  to  the  South,  and  has  a  week  or 
two  to  spare,  whi^  he  is  desirous  of  devoting  to  the 
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obtaining  of  subecribers  to  the  "  American  Qoadru- 
peds."  The  Work  (Miniature^  will  be  complete  in 
about  thirty  numbers,  furnisned  monthly  at  fl.OO 
per  number. 

The  figures  were  made  by  the  Audubons,  and  the 
descriptions  and  letter-press  were  prepared  by  my- 
self. 

I  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  this  work,  as  I 
have  cheerfully  given  my  own  labors  without  any 
other  reward  than  the  hope  of  havine  contributed 
something  toward  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
Natural  History  in  our  country.  I  am,  however, 
anxious  that  the  Audubons  should,  by  a  liberal  sub- 
scription, receive  some  remuneration  for  the  labors 
ana  heavv  expenses  incurred  in  getting  up  this 
work.  Of  the  character  of  the  work  it  does  not  be- 
come me  to  say  much.  I  will  only  add  that  in  my 
department  is  summed  up  the  result  of  investiga- 
tions pursued  through  a  long  life,  and,  I  think,  the 
figures  have  never  been  equalled  in  any  publication 
either  in  Europe  or  America. 

May  I  bespeak  from  you  a  little  aid  to  my 
esteemed  son-m-law,  Mr.  Audubon,  in  assisting  him 
to  procure  subscribers.  He  is  a  stranger  jn  your 
citv ;  his  time  is  limited,  and  his  stay  among  you 
will  necessarily  be  short 

By  the  aid  of  two  friends  here,  he  obtained  two 
hundred  and  fifty  subscribers  in  a  few  days.     *      * 

To  ViOTOH  Auoobok: 

April  3rd,  186i 

The  Bats  send  their  best  respects  to  you  and  say 
that  they  are  nearly  dissected,  clean  shirts  on  their 
backs  and  with  a  little  extra  brushing  will  be  ready 
to  see  callers.  We  have  had  a  strange  visitor  here. 
Two  SmIs  made  theii;^  appearance,  one  on  the  beaqh' 
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near  the  light-house  and  another  at  Beaufort  They 
were  both  taken.  One  I  saw  alive,  but  the  mail 
who  seized  him,  gave  him  an  unlucky  blow,  of 
which  he  sutNiequently  died.  I  described  him  to- 
day, and  r^pret  exceedingly  that  you  were  not  here 
to  figure  him.  It  is  admirably  set  up  at  the  college. 
I  really  wish  we  had  a  decent  figure  of  this  rare  and 
most  extraordinary  animal.  It  has  four  legs,  a  tail 
thickly  clothed  with  soft,  glossy  hair,  and  is  as  much 
a  quadruped  as  the  Otter.  What  tolly  it  would 
have  been  not  to  have  given  the  Sea/» — we  might  as 
Well  have  omitted  the  Deer  or  the  Bear. 

I  give  now  a  report  of  the  family.  Immediately 
after  you  left,  Haskell  was  taken  quite  sick — a  man 
is  an  vnpatieni patient — grumbling  and  fretting-  To^ 
day  he  is  down  stairs,  but  looks  aa  though  he  had 
been  drawn  through  an  auger  hole. 

C.  has  run  a  needle  into  her  leg — it  happened 
a^  week  ago,  and  the  doctor  cannot  reach  it.  She 
li'mpis  very  muck,  but  bears  it  cheerfully.  At  noon 
my  son  W ,  leaves  for  his  farm  at  Waulesa,  Ga. 

All  join  me  in  love  to  you,  and  all  wish  you 
abundant  success  in  procuring  subscribers  at 
Marion.  We  are  glad  that  you  have  done  something 
in  Savannah,  ana  trust  that  Augusta  and  Columbia, 
will  use  you  as  well. 

April  9th.  Will  you  not  return  to  New  York  by 
the  way  of  Charleston  and  sail  from  here,  take  a 
manuscript  volume  in  your  pocket,  and  four  hun- 
dred gooa  and  true  names  on  your  lisi      *      *     * 

The  people  have  found  out  that  I  am  uo  longer 
writing  a  ^ook,  aud  they  pounce  on  me  morning, 
noon  and  night.  I  have  arranged  all  the  bats  but 
one,  and  am  writing  descriptions  of  their .  habits, 
etc.    I  have  nearly  finished,  in  fact.        ♦        *      * 

They  bring  me  word  that  I  have  another  grand- 
child.    It  is  not  christened  yet  (H.  E.  H.),  but  is  a 
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UtiU  queen;  she  has  sent  me  no  me$»affe;  bat  I  pre- 
same  I  will  soon  have  her  love.    *    *    * 
My  garden  was  finished  this  evening — ^it  is  nearly 

?lanted,and  I  have  raised  the  whole  about  two  feet. 
*        *        * 

Aunt  Maria  wishes  me  to  stop,  as  8];ie  has  much  to 
aay  to  you,  and  may  criss-cross  this  letter.  She  is 
rather  shackling.    *    *    • 
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Really,  dear  Victor,  I  do  not  intend  to  give  you 
such  an  infliction  as  a  long,  "erias  cross"  letter,  but 
only  to  add  a  few  friendly  words  of  chit  chat,  to  let 
you  know  that,  although  I  am  rather  thaelUin^,  I  am 
still  able  to  hold  a  pen  .  and  to  make  a  puddmg.  I 
sincerely  wish  that  you  were  here  to  share  the  latter 
with  us.    *    *    * 

Dr.  B.  feels  the  loss  of  his  companion,  both  in  the 
study  and  in  the  garden,  and  will  be  very  dad  to 
show  you  the  progress  he  has  made  in  both  depart- 
ments since  you  left  here. 

The  weather  has  been  quite  cool  for  some  days, 
but  is  warmer  now.  The  gardens  are  lovely.  Mr. 
Chisolm's  is  beautiful.  Hoping  very  soon  to  see  you, 
I  am  ever  your  affectionate  friend  and  aunt, 

M.  Bachuan. 


The  year  previous,  January  2nd,  1851,  his  daugh- 
ter Lynch  had  been  united  in  marriage  to  Robert 
T.  Chisolm,  Esq. 

His  son-in-law's  taste  for  flowers,  and  well  culti- 
vated garden,  were  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  Dr. 
Bachman. 
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To  VicTOK  AuDUBoir; 

July,  1862. 

Your  box  arrived  safely,  and  your  two  proofs 
oame  together.  I  return  the  latter ;  they  were  so 
carefully  printed  that  there  was  not  a  word  to  oor* 
tect. 

P has  gone  to  the  Virginia  Springs.    I  have, 

reasop  tobelieve  that  he  is  ^ood  p^,  and  that  you 
may  coundently  depend  on  him,    He  makes  a  good 
deal  of  money  by  his  law  practice,  but  hia  wife  is 
~  always  pulling  out  the  plug  from  the  bung-hole. 

I  have  not  troubled  my  head  much  about  politics; 
but  I  cannot  swallow  Scott.  I  go  with  South  Caro- 
lina for  Pierce ;  Taylor  humbueffed  us  so  much  that 
I  mean  to  trust  no  more  SewaroWhigs. 

My  daughters,  Harriet  and  Lynch,  Drought  their 
babies  to  church  vesterday,  and  they  were  baptized. 
All  join  me  in  love  to  ^our  mother  and  to  John, 
and  to  my  little  saddU-bruUe  racers.  *  *  *       J.  B, 


:■>  ',■ 


vV:  CHAPTER  XVIII. 

,     1852. 

■■■■*'  Lettbbs  AND  Journeys.  ^ 

Lnrn  oh  BocciTioii  or  oAuairmM— tiut  to  invAin.A— a 
ucrm  or  iinriTATioir  to  tbb  robth— th>  iNvrrAnoR 
AocEPriD-^rouB  or  tub  obiat  lakm— db.  jaird  p.  kibt- 

To  Mbs.  H.,  with  rboabd  to  the  kdocation  of   'I| 

HBB  DAUQHTBRS. 

Charleston,  January,  1852. 

Obar  Mbs.  H. — The  expression  of  your  grateful 
feelings  in  your  note  of  yesterday,  for  a  very  slight 
favor ;  but,  more  especially,  the  confidence  you  have 
reposed  in  me  in  asking,  and  kindly  receiving  my 
counsel,  induce  me  to  hope  that  this  hastily  written 
letter,  may  neither  be  unacceptable,  nor  altogether 
un]>rofitable  to  you,  during  your  absence  from  your 
native  State.    (Souili  Carolina.) 

I  feel  as  if  I  were  familiarly  conversing  with  a 
daughter,  who,  in  all  confidence  is  looking  up  to  me 
for  advice.  I  shall  speak,  without  constraint,  with 
you  on  a  variety  of  topics — some  of  &r  lees  impor- 
tance than  others. 

If  you  have  not  an  escort  to  the  North,  get  some 
one  who  b  acquainted  with  the  Captain,  to  intro- 
duce you,  and  secure  for  you  the  proper  attention ; 
if  my  services  are  neceasarv,  you  may  command 
them.  From  Philadelphia,  I  think,  you  can  travel 
the  whole  way  hy  rail,  and  reach  Bethlehem  the  same 
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day.  Go  to  the  hotel,  which  is  I  hear,  comfortable, 
and  send  my  letter,  at  once,  ^  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolle. 

For  some  months  you  may  feel  alone  in  Bethle- 
hem, and,  if  I  have  not  misinterpreted  your  feclingH, 
?rou  would  welcome  solitude  and  indulge  in  the 
uzury  of  ^rief  This  is  the  course  agaipst  which 
I  would  strive  to  |;uard  you.  Your  life,  your  health, 
and  the  powers  of  your  mind,  are  all  essential  fur  the 
mental  training  and  happiness  of  your  children. 

In  the  days  of  youth  and  runiauce,  I  committed  to 
memory  in  the  original  nearly  the  whole  of  "  Zhn' 
VMrmann  on  SolUvae,*'  and  fancied  that  to  fly  from 
the  world,  and  to  indulge  in  melancholy  thoughto, 
would  best  promote  virtue,  and  fit  for  heaven. 

In  more  mature  life,  and  as  age  was  advancing, 
my  theory  was  put  to  the  test.  One  blow  of  afflic- 
tion after  another  fell  on  my  head,  and  my  daughters, 
with  their  mother — happy,  l)ecause  thev  were  good, 
were  removcil  from  me.  I  then  found  that  faith  and 
trust  in  God,  and  the  hofH)  of  a  blessed  resurrection, 
together  with  constant  occupation  and  the  faithful 
performance  of  duty,  presented  far  higher  claims  to 
the  Cliristian,  and  were  far  better  calculated  to 
assuage  grief,  than  exclusion  from  the  world  and 
retirement  bom  its  duties. 

While  I  am  writing,  the  cold  wind  is  drivinjg 
snow  flakes  against  my  window,  and  the  earth  is 
already  liirhtly  covered  with  a  white  mantle ;  the 
light  recalls  to  my  mind  the  rigorous  Winters  of  the 
North,  and  almost  disposes  me  to  regret  that  you  do 
not  postpone  your  visit  until  Spring.  At  any  rate, 
it  suggests  the  necessity  for  warm  clothing,  neavy 
flannels  and  cloaks  to  suit  your  Southern  constitu- 
tion— but,  in  time,  perhaps,  you  may  even  sound  the 
praises  of  the  fur-muff  and  tippet. 

Soon,  I  hope,  you  will  feel  less  lonely  and  more 
composed.  -  ;^ 
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You  witl  find  employment  in  aUen<fing  io  yoar 
•nd  your  daughtera  apparel ;  in  studying  economy, 
whicn  is  a  virtue;  in  watching  the  improvement  of 
^our  daugbten  in  knowledge  and  virtue ;  in  keep- 
mg  up  a  correspondence  with  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  your  welfare,  and  in  reading  interesting 
works.  Associate  with  a  few  choice,  intelligent  and 
pious  friends,  above  all,  do  not  UM^lect  self-examina- 
tion, and  intercourse  with  your  Heavenly  Father. 

Hhotlld  time  still  hang  heavy  on  your  hands,  you 
have  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  and  German  language,  (the  latter,  which  is 
spoken  in  its  purity  at  Bethlehem,  is  one  of  the 
richest  languages  in  the  world,  in  liistory,  poetry, 
science  and  philosophy.)  The  acquisition  of  these 
and  other  languages,  beguiled  many  a  leisure  hour 
of  my  life,  and  they  were  brought  into  requisition 
while  travelling  during  eight  months,  witnout  an 
interpreter,  through  nearly  all  the  Kingdoms  of 
Europe. 

Thus,  by  constant  occupation,  I  am  sure  you  will 
so  beguile  the  sorrows  of  a  bruised  heart,  as  to  be 
able  to  discharge  your  duties,  to  look  on  the  glorious 
heavens  and  the  smiling  earth,  and  feel  that  the 
Lord  has  not  hid  the  light  of  His  countenance  from 
you.  Nay,  you  may  almost  realize  the  dream  of 
the  poet's  Elysium,  (I  quote  from  memory) : 

"OoBtent,  retirvment,  Mendsblp,  booka,  ease  and 

alternate  labor  ;- 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  heaven." 

In  the  moral  and  mental  training  of  your  daugh- 
ien,  I  would  advise  that  you  become  their  com- 
panion and  confidant  Do  not  keep  them  at  a  dis- 
tance— let  them  feel  that  their  mother  is  their  best 
earthly  friend.  Make  due  allowance  for  their 
youth— the  happy  years.   Try  to  smile  with  them 
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when  they  are  happy,  aiwl  restrain  them  only  in 
thoughts  and  actions  that  would  lead  to  sin.  Be  a 
watchful,  but  not  too  anxious  a  mother.  IX>  your 
duty,  and  then  cheerfully  and  contentedly  oraw 
largely  on  the  promises  of  your  Heavenly  Father, 
who  will  ever  be  the  protector  and  guide  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless. 

In  the  education  of  your  daughters,  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  ornamental  parts,  but  let  the  essentials  of 
a  solid  English  education,  be  particularly  attended 
to;  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
eebgraphy,  with  ttie  use  of  maps  and  globes,  history, 
book-keeping,  etc 

Give  them  such  a  thorough  education  that  in  any 
reverse  of  circumstances,  they  may  pursue  honora- 
ble and  useful  employments ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  discltarge  their  duties  as  wives,  mothers,  and 
happy  mem  Mrs  of  society. 

Inaust^,  intelligence,  refinement,  and  pure  re- 
ligion, form,  in  my  estimation,  the  characteristics  of 
a  true  lad  v.  I  confess,  that  I  have  little  patience 
with  our  fashionable,  lazy  young  lady,  who  spends 
her  nights  at  balls,  and  her  days  in  lolling  on  the 
sofa  with  a  novel,  leaving  her  poor  mother  to  toil, 
economize — and  to  speculate  for  her.  Doll-babies 
are  prettv  play-things  for  children,  but  intelligent 
men  will  not  resort  to  them — even  as  a  pastime. 

It  would  almost  appear  at  first  sight,  as  if  I  were 
venturing  on  forbidoen  ground,  were  I  to  advise  you 
more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  prac^e  of  the 
duties  of  religion — on  which  all  your  ear^ly  peace, 
and  all  your  nopes  for  the  futiA^  depend  I  have 
always  prayed  to  be  preserved  agftiiiaLbi^try  and  I 
have  escaped  I  think,  the  charge  of  a  desire  to  make 
proselytes.  The  true  Christian,  I  hail  as  brother  or 
nstW;  by  what  ever  name  he  may  be  called.  *■  *  * 
Yoa  ana  I,  axe  not  very  likely  tp  dispute  about  forms 


pf  teligion.  I  have  said  this  mach,  that  I  may  have 
your  confidence.  Be  aniired,  that  while  you  pre- 
serve  the  essentials  of  religion,  your  faith  in  God, 
your  faith  in  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  new  heart  and  life,  I  shall  rejoice 
to  know  that  you  are  a  child  of  God,  and  an  heir  of 
heaven;  and  to  feel  that  when  we  are  gathered  to  our 
rest,  we  shall  meet  in  a  world  where  human  error 
and  imperfection  shall  be  obliterated  in  the  clear 
light  of  truth  and  immortality. 

I  did  not  think  when  I  sat  down  to  write  you  a 
few  lines,  that  I  should  have  drawn  out  this  letter 
to  such  a  length. 

If  I  have  bmn  tedious,  von  must  ascribe  U  to  an  oM 
man's  infirmities.  You  nave  'solicited  iny  prayers, 
^ou  have  them,  and  if  the  supplications  of  a  poor, 
imperfect  mortal,  can  ftVail,  you  and  yov.r  children 
will  be  very  good  and  very  happy. 

After  a  few  months,  you  can  judge  if  the  school 
'  at  Bethlehem  presents  those  literary,  moral,  and 
religious  advantages  that  you  re^^uire;  should  it  not 
prove  satisfactory,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  Pdlect 
another;  but,  in  this  case,  inform  me,  as  I  have 
friends  at  the  North,  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  Northern  Institutions. 

When  you  arrive  at  Bethlehem,  and  have  resti^ 
from  your  journey^  I  shall  be  much  gratified  to  hear 
firom  you. 

Believe  me,  very  sincerely  your  friend, 

J.  B. 

A  memento  of  this  friendship  is  still  preserved  in 
Dr.  Bachman's  family. 

Hair  work  was  exquisitely  Wrought  at  Bethle- 
hem, and  Mrs.  H.,  learned  the  art  there.  Obtaining, 
without  Dr.  Bachman's  knowledge,  a  lock  of  the 
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hair  of  every  member  of  his  family,  she  wove  it  into 
a  wreath  of  flowers  and  leaves.  The  main-stem  was 
formed  of  our  mother's  hair,  and  the  "  Heart's  Elasc" 
of  our  father's:  the  hair  of  the  little  babies  of  the 
b .  fiimily — just  long  enough  for  pistils  and  stamens  to 
'  ^    the  flowers,  completed  the  family  wreath. 

^' .  The  following  sprightly  letter  was  written  on  the 
;|  occasion  of  a  flying  visit  to  Alabama  to  perform  the 
fji"  marriage  rite  for  his  wife's  nephew,  M.  D.  S.,  Esqr., 
|j.  of  Charleston : 

To  Mrs.  Bachman  : 

EuvAULA,  Ala.,  December,  1851. 

In  former  years  I  had  doubts  if  I  should  ever 
tread  on  the  soil  of  Alabama ;  now,  althoujj^h  I  am 
only  in  one  comer  of  it,  I  can  say,  "  I  am  m  Ala- 
bama." I  do  not,  however,  feel  as  if  I  had  entered 
into  a  new  region.  The  same  sun  is  shining ;  the 
same  long-leaved  pines  are  crowing,  and  the  same 
sandy  region  presents  itself  as  in  Carolina  (about 
,      the  r^on  of  Columbia). 

My  last  letter  to  you  was  from  Macon,  Georgia. 
;/    'Dr.  8.  came  to  take  me  out  of  the  city  to  baptize  two 
:>     of  his  children.    I  visited  some  Indian  mounds,  and 
made  many  pleasant  acquaintances. 

In  the  evening  G.  and  his  wife  arrived  ;  later  one 
{>arty  after  another  came  in  on  difiteront 'roads,  dis- 
turbing our  slumbers.  We  took  breakfast  before 
dttylight,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  reached  the  terminus 
of  the  Railroad,  Oglethorpe. 

We  soon  ascertained  that  there  was  but  one  coach 
(and  that  would  hold  comfortably  only  four  persons), 
and  there  were  about  a  dozen  passengers.  We  there- 
fore oommissioued  the  groom  elect  to  be  ready  for  a 


soring  just  as  'Ihiii  lB»if«''8tb|i|>ed — to  secure  tlie  aeatA. 
He  accomplish^  tbe  feat  in  fine  style.  Two  strap- 
ping clerks  weidt  on'tHe  top — grumbling.  We  had 
eighty  three  miles  to  ;  ji|o  with  miserable  horses. 
Presently  it  began  to  nun,  and  then  to  pour ;  the 
night  was  pitch  dark;  the  streams  swollen,  and  the 
hills  higt^  and  slippery  ■  we  traveled  sea  reel  v  more 
than  three  miles  an  hou)^,  as,  at  every  steep  nill,  we 
had  to  get  out  To  go  over  shoo  tops  was  a  small 
aflbir ; ;!:  plunged  in  up  to  my  knees.  To  (*rown  all, 
Mrs.  G  's  symimthies  conipclIe<l  her  to  invit(>  the 
strangijrsv'oi)  tiie  ton  into  the  couch.  Mr.  G.  took 
her  on  his  lap,  and  I  had  the  two  men  on  either 
side  of  the,  soaked  with  rain,  smashing  me  into  a 
cocked  hat.  So  we  crawled  along  for  twenty-two 
bour«C  A  bridge  had  been  washed  away.  I  and  the 
other  I'j^ntleraen  crossed  on  the  sleepers,  while  Mrs. 
G.  kept  nossession  of  the  coach — delighted  at  the  idea 
of  an  adventure.  At  length  we  reached  Eufaula  in 
safety ;  express  riders  had  announced  our  commg. 
Mr.  D.,  a  wealthy  planter,  with  a  pretty  young  M'ife, 
gives,  to-day,  a  dinner  party  and  a  great  deer  htmt, 
on  my  account,  they  tell  me.  They  have  learned 
here  tbat  I  am  a  good  «hot,  if  I  am  good  for  ixoOiing 
tUe.  I  have,  however,  declined  to  go,  as  I  am  very 
hoarse  from  exposure,  and  cannot  speak  above  a 
vrhisper.  I  have  had  to  disappoint  these  kind  [leo^ 
pie,  who  had  made  up  their  minds  that  I  was  to 
preach  for  them.  Instead  I  became  a  listener,  and 
heard  three  pretty  cood  sermons  during  the  dav — 
one  from  a  baptist,  tJic  second  from  an  Episcopalian, 
and  the  third  from  a  Methodist.  I  shoula  hnve 
omitted  the  night  service,  for  I  increased  my  cold — 
the  lady  doctors  are  dosing  me  with  catnip  tea,  and 
nursing  me  up.  I  am  better,  and  hope  to  be  suffi- 
ciently well  to  tie  a  knot  to-morrow  evening,  that 
neither  the  devil  nor  his  angels  can  hieak. 
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Now  let  me  4mw  yoa  a  picture  of  your  intended 
niece,  tboush  you  know  I  aui  not  good  at  sketching 
•  lady,  and  always  have  to  borrow  your  hand,  eren 
when  I  attempt  to  draw  a  monkey  for  Julia,  (his 
little  granddaughter). 

Now  I  must  not  romance,  but  look  at  the  creature 
as  God  made  her.  Stand  up  C.  and  Hhow  your  good 
and  bad  points — always  putting  fAe  bed  foot  for^nod. 
Her  eyes  are  fine ;  she  is  rather  under  height  and 
inclined  to  be  a  little  stout.  She  dresses  simply  ;  is 
without  pretension  and  makes  no  blue-Ntocking  dis* 
play ;  yet  she  has  upset  the  bachelor,  and  produced 
a  change  in  the  inner  and  outer  man.  In  her 
langua^  and  manner  she  is  confiding;  she  seems 
domestic,  industrious  and  remarkably  amiable.  I 
am  fure  that  you  will  like  her,  as  I  do.  The  groom 
is  at  a  miserable,  uncomfortable  public  house — the 
best  and  the  worst  in  the  place.  I  tell  him  that  he 
is  an  apprentice  now ;  but  will  soon  have  the  honors 
and  comforts  Of  a  master  workman. 

The  bride's  brother  is  a  young  lawyer,  admirabl}' 
suited  to  a  new  country  openinjg  a  wide  field  for  en- 
terprise and  adventure.  He  is  a  man  of  decided 
popular  talent;  a  politician,  stump  orator,  an  editor 
with  fine  business  capacities,  and  withal  a  noble, 
generous,  whole  souleo  fellow.  I  like  this  young 
man  very  much. 

There  are  such  preparations  for  the  wedding,  as 
never  before  awaked  the  echoes  of  Eufaula.  Fruits 
from  Charleston — people  coming  fifty  miles.  The 
little  world  of  Alalbama  is  tumra  topsy  turvey  and 
the  venison^  the  turkeys  and  the  ducks,  are  to  be 
offered  up  bv  hecatoniM,  on  the  altar  of  Hymen.  I 
look  at  it  all  as  a  philosopher,  enjoy  it,  and  yet  I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  back  in  my  quiet  home. 

I  will  leave  here  on  Wednesday  at  two  P.  M.,  and 
'iravel  all  night  in  the  coach,  and  if  no  accident 


happens,  shall  reach  Savannah,  Thursday  night, 
take  the  steamer,  and  be  at  home  Friday,  at 
eleven  A.  M.  There  may  be  a  disappointment— the 
coach  sometimes  breaks  down,  or  a  horse  dies  on  the 
road,  and  then  there  is  a  stand-still  for  a  day.  Send 
for  me  on  Friday.    My  love  to  all. 

No  disappointment  occurred  and  Saturday  found 
the  Pastor  in  his  study  busily  preparing  for 
Sunday. 

Fbom  Mrs.  J.  J.  Audubom: 

Minnie's  Laiw,  March  Slst,  1852. 

"  In  my  last  letter  I  reminded  you  that  as  sons 
and  daughters  were  away  from  your  home  and 
your  family  consisted  of  onlv  four,  you  might  all 
come  and  spend  a  few  months  in  this  latitude ;  it 
would  be  of  service  to  you  all.  Victor  will  write  to 
repeat  my  request  The  visit  would  be  to  me  a 
gnaX  pleasure,  in  which,  I  am  sure,  all  at  our  home 
would  participate. 

You  will  nnd  some  changes  in  the  outward,  as 
well  as  inward  circumstances  around  us.  (Audubon 
is  dead). 

I  have  been  planting  various  favorite  shrubs  and 
creepers  over  the  resting  place  of  your  old  friend ; 
his  cell  is  as  quiet  and  solemn  a  resting  place  as  the 
mind  can  conceive— and  all,  but  the  remembrance 
of  his  goodness,  is  gone  forever. 

The  children  send  their  love  to  erand&ther  and 
lo  all  around  you,  in  which  I  most  heartily  unite. 

Hoping  that  }'ou  will  accede  to  our  wishes.       ;   ;  : 
I  remain,  yours  affectionately, 

Lucy  Aitdubon. 

We  learn  from  the  following  letter,  that  the  invi* 
tation  was  accepted. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bochman  spent  a  few  days  with  their 
friends  at  "Minnie's  Land,"  N.  Y.,  and  then  made  a 
rapid  tour  of  the  "Great  Western  Lakes." 

From  Mrs.  Bachman  to  thk  Dauqhtkrs  at  home  : 

Detuoit,  Michigan,  Juno  18th,  1852. 

We  are  here  nearly,  or  quite  fifteen  hundred  miles 

from  our  home,  which  we  only  left  three  weeks  ago. 

Ten  days  of  that  time  we  spent  with  the  Audubons, 

,  at  "Minnie's  Land."    We  left  our  friends  well  on 

Monday  last,  at  7  A.  M.  *  *  * 

The  cars  on  the  Great  Erie  Railroad  were  com- 
fortable, but  crowded.  We  travelled  on  that  day 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles  without  stop- 
ping tor  dinner ;  the  route  was  interesting,  and  when 
we  approached  the  last  tributary  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware Kiver,  the  scenery  was  romantic  in  the  extreme. 

On  we  went  at  rapid  speed,  stopping  only  fifteen 
minutes  for  refreshment  I  did  not  desire  anything; 
but  at  4  P.  M.,  feeling  exhausted,  I  fancied  a  cup  of 
tea.  When  the  announcement  was  made  "five 
minutes  for  refreshments,"  your  &ther  in  haste  pro- 
cured the  tea.  It  was  good ;  but  so  hot,  that  I 
realized  the  old  adage  "  Many  a  dip  'twuct  the  e»p 
Jtmdthelip."  But  even  the  small  quantity  I  took 
refreehecf  me,  and  the  little  incident  afforded  us 
amusement.  »  »  • 

We  did  not  intend  to  stop  at  Dunkirk ;  but  at. 
EUmira  discovered  the  loss  of  one  of  our  trunks. 
We  therefore  concluded  to  wait  for  it  at  Dunkirk  \ 
the  a^ent  telegraphed  to  the  different  stations  to 
have  it  sent  up  by  an  express  train. 

I  cannot  omit  a  pleasing  incident,  an  act  of  hos- 
pitality from  a  Northern  man,  on  whom  we  had  not 
the  slightest  claim.  Mr.  Nottingham,  (at  the  head 
of  the  R.  R.  department  here)  when  your  father 


mIcmI  him  to  recommend  him  to  a  public  houw,  said 
"There  is  none  I  can  recommend.  If  you  do  not 
object  to  a  private  hQoae,  I  think  that  I  can  make 
you  comfortable."  He  took  us  to  his  own  house, 
where  we  were  delightfully  accommodated.  We  re- 
mained with  these  excellent  people  until  the  next 
day,  (during  the  night  our  trunk  arrived.)  Of 
course  we  expected  to  pay  for  private  board ;  but 
they  would  not  listen  to  it.  Mrs.  N.  insisting  that 
our  visit  had  afforded  them  creat  pleasure — surely 
we  oould  not  have  been  more  hospitably  entertained 
attheSooth.       •       »       » 

We  took  the  Steamer  at  Dunkirk  for  Detroit ;  the 
quiet  day  and  nieht  on  the  lake  has  refreshed  us. 
Your  father  is  full  of  life  and  spirits.  He  has  a 
great  desire  to  see  a  prairie  and  some  of  the  natural 

Productions  of  these  Western  lakes — I  .do  like  to  see 
im  eigoy  himself!  He  fears  that  he  will  not  have 
time  to  go  farther  West,  as  this  is  already  the  18th 
of  June,  and  we  must  be  in  New  York  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  he  is  obliged,  too,  to  stop  a  day  or 
two  in  Philadelphia.        *        * 

We  think  of  you  constantly,  and  wish  that  you  ,  , 
were  with  us ;  bnit  as  it  could  not  be,  it  is  cheering 
to  hear  from  you  that  you  are  comfortable  and 
ha^py  at  home.  Travelling  is  very  pleasant ;  but  I 
thinlc  that  we  shall  have  even  more  gratification  in 
telling  you  of  all  that  we  have  found  interesting, 
than  in  the  actual  enjoyment  at  the  time. 

Your  father  is  as  despairingly  in  search  of  a  b«ni' 
t^U  woman,  as  Japhtth  was  of  hia  father.        *  * 

With  love.  M.  B. 

This  search   for  a  beautiftil  woman,  repeatedly 
alluded  to  in  Dr.  Bachman's  letters,  suggests  the  * 
Uioaght,  that  unoonscioualy  the  father's  eye  and 
13 
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hrart  were  seeking  a  face  that  posaessed  the  tpirUuat 
beauty  of  his  daughter  Julia. 

When  they  reached  the  picturesque  lake  city, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Dr.  Bachman  found,  to  his  surprise. 
Dr.  .fared  P.  Kirtland  awaitiug  his  arrival.  Dr. 
Kirtland.  the  eminent  Professor,  Physician,  and  man 
of  varied  acquirements,  was  well  known  by  reputa- 
tion to  Dr.  Bachman ;  hut  probably  they  had  not 
met  before.  We  remember  Dr.  Bachman's  glowing 
description  of  the  extensive  orchards,  with  their  fruit- 
laden  trees ;  the  apiary  with  its  hundreds  of  bee- 
hives, its  busy  workers  and  wealth  of  honey  ;  the 
gt^y  parterre  and  fragrant  flowers — ^the  senses  were 
all  captivated.  The  days  glided  away  too  swiftly 
in  the  society  of  their  genial  host,  his  delightful 
fiimily,  and  a  chosen  circle  of  friends. 

Years  afterwards,  when  the  tide  of  bloody  war 
was  surging  over  our  land,  Dr.  Kirtland  did  not 
foi^t  his  Charleston  friend.  He  wrote  to  the  sur- 
geons of  the  Northern  Army  who  had  been  his  stu- 
dents, requesting  that,  if  in  the  chances  of  war.  they 
should  meet  with  Dr.  Bachman  in  need,  they  would 
succor  him  for  his  sake.  At  the  close  of  the  War, 
Dr.  Kirtland  journeyed  many  miles  out  of  his  yiray 
to  visit  his  friend  in  Charleston.  They  were  fiuthful 
correspondents  for  many  years  (we  regret  that  the 
letters  have  not  been  preserved).  Dr.  Kirtland  out- 
lived bis  friend,  but  not  his  friendship  for  him.  This 
he  graciously  passed  over  to  his  family,  and  correS' 
ponded  with  one  of  the  daughters  until  the  close  of 
his  honorable  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

hltMMXUY     WOBK. 
Om-ikUi  niBPAKATioa  mm  utbuby  vobk— dictatiom  t^ 

illUiniBKU»— PBMOJIAL    BKOLLKCTIOMS    Or    DB.    WUMIOIH, 
^        ^HD    or     DB.     40RN    a.     MOBBIS— LITBRAlfr    OI.UB— ADVBII- 

wnm  or  a  civm-mom—viimr  or  tub  hunak  bacb. 

WHEN  Dr.  Bacbman  arrived  ia  Charleston,  in 
1815,  in  very  delicate  health,  by  the  direction 
of  his  physician,  he  spent  much  of  hiis  time  on  the 
United  States  Revenue  Cutters  then  stationed  off 
Charleston  harbor.  The  invigorating  salt  air  benefited 
him  greatly ;  but  unwilling  to  give  up  so  much  time 
to  what  seemed  to  him  merely  recreation,  he  formed 
the  habit  of  taking  with  him  bis  little  blank,  book 
and  noting  down  analogies,  etc.,  suggested,  often,  by 
the  natural  objects  that  presenter!  themselves.  Thus 
he  accomplished,  in  the  open  air,  much  of  the  pre- 
paratory work  for  his  sermons  and  scientific  publi- 
cations. His  hand  was  so  steady  that  he  could  use.  his 
:  laior  in  shaving,  or  write  on  ship-board  with  almost 
as  much  comfort  as  when  on  land. 

Rev.  Dr.  Summers,  in  his  Personal  Recollections 
of  Dr.  Bacbman,  writes : 

"  In  preparing  for  the  pulpit,  the  Doctor  told  me 
that  he  usually  paced  the  floor  for  about  two  hours 
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and  a  half  dictating  to  his  wife,  who  wrote  his  8er> 
mons  for  him:  he  became  m  accustomed  to  her 
writing,  that  he  could  read  it  better  than  his  own." 

When  his  faithful  amanuensis  lost  the  use  of  her 
right  hand  from  a  fall,  a  daughter's  hand  was  used. 

After  dictating  a  sermon,  he  appeared  perfectly 
fresh,  and  would  sometimes  dictate  a  second  and 
shorter  one  for,  the  afternoon.  His  habit  was  to 
select  his  text  on  Monday,  to  make  his  notes  during 
the  week,  and  to  write  out  his  sermon  or  sermons  on 
Saturday.  Sometimes  the  afternoon  sermon  was 
extemporaneous. 

He  dictated  rapidly .  seldom  changing  a  word ;  but 
on  Sunday  morning,  he  would  rise  at  day-break  and 
go  over  his  sermons,  sometimes  curtailing  or  adding 
to  the  same. 

His  delivery  was  clear  and  impressive,  and  his 
mind  filled  to  overflowing  with  his  subject— the 
amanuensis  was  often  surprised  at  the  happy  illus- 
trations interspersed*  which  were  not  contained  hi 
the  writteif  Sermon.- 4 

The  habit  of  4i<!tating  we  trace  from  1827,  when 
the  nerves  of  hii  %.e8  were  affected  by  the  fever 
contracted  on  the  Wetlam  lflke» — which  so  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  his  life.  Dictating  had  its  advan- 
tages to  him.  It  not  only  saved  him  from  exhausting 
mechanical  labor,  and  from  bending  over  his  desk, 
but  from  something,  with  his  temperament,  even 
worse — from  working  aloue.'  The  wholesome  in- 
terest created  in  the  mind  of  his  first  amanuensis, 
spread  itself  to  all  the  meinbers  of  the  family.    Even 


th«  yoangsr  became  ambitioaa  to  copy  well  enoagh 
to  amist  their  father  in  the  mechaniod  part  of  bis 
work.    ■  '^    -  •.    ■ 

In  1860,  the  General  Synod  of  the  United  States 
met  in  Charleston,  8.  C.  Dr.  Bachman,  wrote  to  a 
relative,  May  10th. :  "  Our  General  %noil  held  its 
aessions  in  St  John's.  Ten  of  its  members  staid  at 
my  house — and  my  hands  wei^  full." 

John  G.  Morris,  D.  D.,*  of  Baltimore,  tells  us: 

"  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  met  SouUi,  and  it 
was  a  happy  meeting."  Alluding  to  Dr.  Bachman 's 
earlier  connection  with  that  Synod,  he  continues : 

Rev.  John  Bachman  of  Charleston  had  been  for 
some  years  a  leading  man  in  ihe  Southern  Church, 
before  he  became  perHonally  known  to  the  same  class 
of  men  in  the  Central  Church.  His  first  appearance 
among  them,  was  as  a  member  of  the  General  Synod 
in  New  York,  in  1833,  when  ho  endeared  himself  to 
them  all  by  his  courteous  manners,  his  high  social 
qualities,  his  varied  learning  and  his  churcnly  activ- 
ity. He  was  gay  without  frivolity,  learned  without 
pedantry,  and  pious  without  asceticism.  He  had 
already  at  that  time,  acquired  a  great  reputation  as 
a  naturalists ;  but  he  never  alluded  to  science  with- 
out bein^  adced  a  question. 

On  this  occasion,  at  York,  a  number  of  us  accom- 
panied him  on  a  botanical  excursion  up  the  Oodorut 
Onek,  when  we  were  conipelled,  not  only  to  admire 
his  fiimiliarity  with  the  Flora  of  the  region,  and  his 
fiscility  in  discovering  the  names  of  the  few  plants 
unknown  to  him,  but  also  to  admire,  and,  at  the 
same  time  to  deplore,  his  extreme  agility ;  for  he  oat- 
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walked  some  nruch  younser  nien  than  hiniMlf,  and 
left  the  older  lagging  &r  behind. 

The  same  body  convened  in  his  Church  in  1850. 
Among  many  other  acts  of  kindneea  sho^rn,  Dr. 
Bachman  preeented  every  clerical  member  of  the 
j9vnod  with  a  copy  of  his  celebrated  book,  "Onllhe 
Unity  of  the  Hutnau  Race." 

Dr.  Bachman  was  probably  the  founder  of  The 
LUerttry  Cliub  cf  Cluirledoti. 

He  was  elected  its  first  President  and  long  retained 
the  oiHce.  Literary  and  scientlBc  attainments  were 
necessary  for  membership  ;  but  it  was  the  privilege 
of  each  member  to  invite  a  guost.  These  social  gath- 
erings were  both  instructive  and  enjoyable.  The 
evening  closed  with  simple  refreshments.  A  hot 
supper  would  have  infringed  upon  the  rules  of  the 
Society,  whose  motto  was  "High  thinking  and  plain 
living." 

Healthful  and  vigorous,  containing  within  itself 
the  germs  of  intellectual  life  and  growth,  the  So- 
ciety grew  to  noble  proportions,  with  the  promise  of 
increasing  strength  and  usefulness.  Charle8tonian<i 
felt  a  just  and  generous  pride  in  the  attainments  of 
its  members.  .  Literary  men  and  scientists  who 
visited  Charleston,  Agassis  and  a  host  of  others,  were 
ita  honored  guests. 

On  one  occasion  the  subject  suggested  for  con- 
sideration was  "  Luiher,  the  Reformer**  and  Dr. Bach- 
man was  requested  to  prepare  the  E^ssay.  Later 
(1853)  his  Protestant  fellow-citizens  called  upon  him 
for  a  more  public  defence  of  the  Oreat  Reforqier. 
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DeoMnber,  t8S8,  the  irabject  Helected  wa« :  "  Ah 
Inqiiiry  into  the  Nature  and  BmefUt  of  an  Agrietdtwral 
Survey  of  the  State  of  South  OanUita." 

"  The  Legislature  of  South  Caroliua  had  made 
an  appropriation  for  an  Agricultural  Surrey  of  the 
State,  and  the  question  naturally  suggested  itself, 
'  What  benefits  were  likely  to  result  from  the  libe- 
rality of  South  Carolina  in  fostering  her  agricultural 
interests  ? '  The  question  was  ably  handled  by  the 
President  of  the  Club,  and  the  f^y  was  requested 
for  publication."  ^f 

The  preface  to  the  published  pamphlet  runs  thus : 

The  writer  of  this  Essay  submits  a  few  words  of 
explanation  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  that  in- 
duced him  to  prepare,  and  finally  send  it  to  the 
gress.  He  has  the  honor  of  belonging  to  a  Literary 
lub,  composed  of  a  limited  number  of  gentlemen 
from  the  differont  learned  professions,  who  meet 
weekly  at  each  other's  houses  in  rotation,  for  the 
purpose  of  interchanging  sentiments,  and  promoting 
sociality.  A  subject  for  discussion  ist^selected  at  one 
meeting,  which  forms  the  topic  df  ^nversation  on 
the  next  The  question  for  the  evening  of  the  28th 
December,  1833,  was :  "  What  benefits  may  be  de- 
rived from  an  Agricultural  Survev  of  the  State." 
The  leisure  of  a  rainy  day  had  enabled  him  to  col- 
lect his  thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  in  part  commit 
them  to  paper.  The  E^ssay  was  therofore  prepared 
and  read  without  the  remotest  idea  of  publication. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  Club,  under  an  im- 
pression that  it  miffht  afford  some  information  on  a 
subject  which  had  so  recently  been  agitated  at  Co- 
lumbia, reaueeted  its  publication,  and  that  a  cony 
be  sent  to  tne  Qovemor,  and  to  each  member  of  the 


two  Housea  of  tbe  Legislature.  He  hfi  yielded  h\% 
aaaeat  in  dofereoce  to  Uie  wishes  df  hi«  Hleirary  asso- 
ciates, aiid  especially  to  the  solicitations  and  libe- 
rality of  his  friends,  the  Hon.  D.  E.  Hiiji;^,  and  the 
Hon.  Mitchell  King.  •''#!fe 


The  pamphlet  was  published  Jauuar^,  11^34. 

Tht  papers  road  before  the  Society  inertf  often  in 
great  demand  Sometimes  a  guest  f(«aiQ;  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  some  btn^r  literary 
centre,  would  request  the  loan  of  ttte  t|Ss|«y  loread 
before  some  scientific  association  of  wltttip,  j^haps. 
they  were  both  members,  and  after #Ji|f|d||f.v|l'''  y/ltM 
publislied  in  one  of  the  Northern  journidij./^'^'". 

Precisely  at  10.30  P.  M.,  according  l%^9>iUe  de- 
bate  was  closed,  and  the  company  vfiuBiji^viited  to, 
partake  of  an  abundant,  but  inexeeiia^lfi^|il£d^ 
prepared  at  home.  Nothing  stronger'  ||^||||&|;| 
and  lemonade  was  allowed.  It  is  affinuld^lldiiivw, 
that,  on  these  occasions,  the  ladies  QOYCir/li^)^  i^ 
receive  a  welcome  tribute  to  their  culinaiy'  4kin> 
proving  Uiat  the  subjects  discussed  at  Uie  supper- 
table,  were  not  entirely-  despised  by  these  profound 
philosophers. 

On  one  occasion  iu  1853,  Dr  Bachman  invited  as 
his  guest  Mr.  Wm.  Gregg,  the  successful  founder  of 
the  manufitoturing  village  at  Qraniteville,  S.  C. 
The  member  at  whoae  house  the  Club  was  to 
meet,  lived  a  mile  away.  Mr.  G.  wrote  to  his 
friend :  "  Dont  trouble  yourself  to  order  your  buggy, 
I  will  take  mine  and  call  for  you."  At  the  ap- 
inoiqted  hour— H>ff  they  drove.  MidnigtiKbi;  oKue, 
...'..    .  ^^^■■•i'-   \'.. 
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then  one  P.  M..  and  ititl'no  huabanct  and  fattier 
Appeared  in  either  of  the  homee.  At  length  two 
benighted,  foot-aore,  sad  faced  men  stood  before 
Dr.  Bachman'H  street-dnor.  This  in  the  aorrowAiI 
tale  tliey  related : 

"  When  we  came  out  in  good  time  from  the  club, 
the  horse  and  baggy,  which  we  had  expected  to  find 
safely  tied  before  the  door,  had  disappeared,  and  we 
have  been  vainly  searching  for  them  all  over  the 
city."  E^rly  the  following  morning  a  note  was, re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Q .    The  horse  and  buggy  had 

been  found  near  the  guard-house,  without  a  driver, 
and  the  unknown  property,  for  safety,  had  been 
lodged  at  the  guard-house  for  the  night. 

The  next  evening,  on  the  supper-tables,  in  both 
homes,  a  large  envelope  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place  by  the  master's  plate.  It  bore  thia  inscription  : 
h^ "  The  Adventuret  and  Sad  Oonaeqiimcet  of  a  Club- 
'nighL" 

The  poem  detailed  in  glowing  words,  the  fears, 
anxieties  and  sorrows  of  two  once  well-r^ilated 
fitmilies,  the  heads  of  which,  unhappily,  had  become 
Cl%tb-men.  This  efflision  caused  great  mirth.  Twenty- 
four  hours  later,  envelopes,  similar  to  the  first,  were 
ncei ved  by  the  wives.  They  contained  the  rtyoinder 
to  the  poem,  written  in  blank-verse.  Startling  and 
amusing  revelations  were  made  therein  with  regard 
to  the  wives  and  children  of  the  two  friends.  It  was 
without  signature,  but  all  knew  well  who  the  author 
was.  The  issue  of  these  unfounded  accusation-t 
was  a  visit,  that  evening,  from  the  neighbor  and 
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hta  good  wife.  No  redrasB  was  obtained  by  Uie 
pUuntifli ;  but  good-natured  repart^  and  merry 
laughter  promoted  dreamleM  slumbers  which  re- 
newed the  energiea  of  body  and  mind  for  the 
duties  and  cares  of  the  morrow. 

The  war  between  the  States  gave  the  death-blow 

to  this  genial  Literary  Club.     It  died  in  the  very 

prime  of  its  life  and  usefulness,  be([ueathing  as  an 

inheritai)oe  an  impress  of  culture  upon  younger 

■  VH$i  ■-■      ■  ■   , 

In  1850,  Dr.  Baohman  published  his  book  on 
"  The  UnUy  of  the  fluman  Race." 
In  the  preface,  he  says : 

The  Literary  Club  of  Charleston,  aware  that  the 
early  studies  of  tlio  author  of  this  Essay  had  been 
directed  to  Natural  History,  and  that  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  profession  us  a  clergyman,  he  had  felt  nimself 
constrained  by  a  sense  oi  duty  to  investigate  those 
branches  of  science  that  appear  to  militate  against 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  had  selected  durine  his 
absence  from  the  city,  in  September  last,  "The  Unity 
of  the  Human  Race  as  a  subject  to  be  discussed  at 
the  meeting,  which  would  next  in  turn  take  place 
at  his  house.  He,  accordingly,  hastilv  prepared 
some  notes  which  he  read  before  the  club. 

The  subject  being  full  of  interest,  was  discussed 
at  several  successive  meetings,  two  or  three  of  which 
were  occupied  in  an  examination  of  the  question  on 
purely  scientific  grounds.  The  notes  made  during 
these  hours  of  leisure  which  could  be  stolen  from 
multiplied  avocations  and  cares,  had,  insensibly, 
accumulated  on  his  hands.  At  the  close  of  th6  dis- 
cussion, those  members  of  the  club  who  coincided 
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with  him  in  sentiment,  re<{ue8te<l  their  publication  ; 
and  several  advocates  of  a  plurality  in  tae  races,  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  the  public  should  have  an  op- 
|)ortunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  observa- 
tions and  views  of  an  opponent,  from  whom  they 
honoHtly  diflered.        •        •        • 

In  discussing  a  subject,  the  most  diflScult  in  the 
ranji^  of  the  sciences,  he  has  often  felt  himself 
obliged  to  differ  from  the  views  of  his  co-laborers, 
members  of  scientific  associations  with  which  he  is 
connected— his  correspondents  and  personal  friends. 
He  need  not  add  that  he  has  been  studious,  that  no 
ditTerenoe  of  views  should  be  expressed  in  perHonal 
or  offensive  language.  Men  of  science  will  fully 
understand  this,  and  he  only  refers  to  it  here,  as  an 
explanation  to  the  public,  to  show  them  that  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  can  have  no  influence  in  weak- 
ening the  bonds  of  mutual  respect  and  attachment. 

In  his  attempts  to  defend  the  long  established 
doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  he  has 
neither  sought  for  fame,  nor  courted  controversy ; 
to  the  former  he  believes  that  he  is  now  indifferent, 
and  the  latter  is  adverse  to  his  feelings,  his  profes- 
sion, and  the  admonitions  of  declining  life.  If,  in 
this  publication,  he  shall  inadvertently  give  offence, 
he  will  regret  it ;  if  errors  have  escaped  hijn,  he  is 
ready  to  correct  them  ;  and,  if  he  has  been  enabled 
to  add  any  facts  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge, 
or  any  argument  in  defence  of  truth,  he  will  feel 
that  his  labors  have  been  amply  rewarded. 

We  quote  from  a  review  of  this  work  in  Tht  Nm 
^nji/otuior,  Boston,  Mass.,  November,  1850, 

Dr.  Bachman  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  our 
most  enthusiastic  Naturalists.  Various  published 
papers  of  his  own,  and  the  very  frequent  references 


which  Aadnbtm  has  made  to  hiii  name,  attest  both 
the  variety  and  accuracy  of  hia  information  in  several 
departmeiita  of  Natural  History.  More  recently  Uie 
prMiaration  of  the  beautiful  work  on  "The  Quadru- 
MUi  of  NcNrth  Amerioa,"  has  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  authority  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  the 
J^oology  of  this  continent. 

Pr.  Bachnian's  present  work  shows  throughout 
that  be  has  been  long  engage<]  in  careful  and  phil- 
osophical investigation  of  topics  in  various  depart- 
ments of  Natural  History,  which  beer  upon  the 
(luestion  of  the  nature  of  a  species.  *  •  « 
Aiming  to  settle  the  question  of  the  unity  of  man- 
kind upon  purely  scientific  grounds,  Dr.  Bachman 
discuBsea  it  in  alnaost  every  aspect ;  and  varied*  ak 
these  aspects  are,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  on 
which  he  does  not  cast  some  new  light.  The  ouee- 
tion  of  the  possibility  of  hybrid  races  of  animals,  is 
examined  with  great  thoroughness,  and  even  min- 
uteness of  detail;  the  Question  of  varieties  among 
the  domesticated  animals,  is  discussed  with  the  moat 
complete  command  of  facts  of  the  highest  signifi- 
cance. The  diffusion  of  species  of  animals  and 
plants  is  treated  with  the  same  learned  accuracy ; 
and  every  one  of  these  discussions  is  enriched  witli 
statements  of  facts,  olMervations,  and  experiments, 
many  of  which  are  new,  original,  and  decisive.  The 
beanng  of  these  facts  is  then  shown  upon  the  ques- 
tions which  relate  to  tlte  origin  and  dispersion  of 
mankind,  with  a  reault  which  is  striking  and  happ^' 
beyond  all  expectation.  On  the  whole,  the  woric  is 
•o  complete  that  this  branch  of  the  general  subject, 
hitherto  the  moat  neglected,  is  now  placed  in  the 
clearest  light ;  and  Dr.  Bachman's  conclusion  of  the 
derivation  of  all  mankind  from  a  single  pair,  ia 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  any  objection  upon 
grounds  of  Natural  History,     ^o  work  upon  the 
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Mime  ralifject  has  fiillen  into  our  hands  which  tnakm 
any  approach  to  this,  in  the  depart«nenta  of  which 
it  principally  treat*,  in  thoroa^hneaa  of  inreatiM- 
tion,  ana  in  the  decisive  and  triumphant  eatabliah- 
ment  of  it«  conclusions.     *     •    • 

Dr.  Summers,  then  Editor  of  "  The  Chrittkm  Bt- 
ammer,"  Nashville,  Tenn.  (in  his  '*  Personal  Recol- 
lection "),  writea : 

"  I  had  the  honor  of  editing  the  Doctor's  book, 
'  The  Unity  of  the  Human  Race."  *  *  *  It  elicited 
warm  commendations  from  learned  and  scientific 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  water ;  amone  them  the  cele- 
brated Humboldt,  whose  letter  to  the  Doctor  was 
very  complimentary.  I  hope  that  it  has  been  pre- 
served among  his  papers." 

In  1864  and  1855,  Dr.  Bachman  wrote  and  pub- 
lished two  pamphlets,  entitled 

An  Examination  of  the  CharaderitHa  of  Qmera 
tmd  Sp«eie»  aa  applicabU  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Unity 
of  the  Human  Race;  and, 

An  Examinaiion  of  Profettor  Agtutit't  Sketch  of 
the  NaiunU  Provineea  of  the  Animed  World  and  their 
Relation  to  the  different  Jy/pea  of  Man,  with  a  Tableau 
aeeompanying  the  Sketch. 

TH%ee  iiamphlets  were  called  forth  by  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "  Types  of  Mankind,  or  Ethnological 
Research  based  upon  Ancient  Monuments,  etc.,"  by 
J.  C.  Oliddon  and  Nott.  This  work  consisted  of  pas- 
sages from  Dr.  Morton's  inedited  MSS. ;  Agassis  and 
Dr.  Peterson  alao  contributed ;  but  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  work  was  the  direct  authorship  of  Messrs. 
Nott  and  QUddon. 


,  CHAPTER  XX: 

SciBNTinc  Labom- 

Am    BZAHUATtOM    OT    THB    rHAkAOmUTIOi   Or   OnWA    AM* 
■TBaaK-AM     BZAMUIATIOII     OV    tWOt.    AOAHU'     "mATOKAI. 

raoviMca."  — HUMMLor'a  Lnm    oHrraoYio  —  Larrw 
■BiiBY  B.  ariiootcmArT,  imoian  oommumovbb. 


THB  opening  sentences  of  the  following  Mmo- 
graph  indicate  the  progreas  made  in  the  study 
of  Naturnl  History  during  forty  years — from  1795 
to  1855.  Referring  to  his  boyhood,  Dr.  fiachmon 
talis  us  of  the  pr^udieet  then  entertained  by  the  com- 
munity against  ihe  $uppoaed  tricing  dxuiy  of  Natural 
Hutary ;  but  in  1865  he  asserts:  The  adwmtagea 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  Natural  History  are 
now  admitted  by  et>rry  inlelligmt  mind. 

From  boyhood  an  enthusiast  iu  Natural  History 
and  kindred  branches  of  science,  we  find  him  always 
in  full  sympathy  with  every  patient  student  of  Na- 
ture, and  holding  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  th« 
humbleHt  seeker  after  truth.  But  at  the  same  time 
ready,  with  ungloved  hand,  to  rebuke  the  temerity 
of  the  tyro,  vho  paraded  his  lUUe  learning.'  ,  .,~  ,„ 

An  examination  of  thf  Outraelerittiet  of  Genera  and 
Specie*,  OM  implicable  to  the  Doctrine  qf  the  (/a%  of 
MS  Human  Roiee. 


Wi^ 


8o  many  advantages  are  derived  from  the  study 

Natural    History,  that  at    the  present  dapr  it 

ould  be  almost  superfluous  to  do  more  than  briefly 


ati!" 
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•llade  to  a  CmI,  that  now  WMnii  to  be  admittad  by 
erery  intolligent  mind.  The  supply  of  all  the 
temporal  wants  of  man,  his  food,  his  droM,  the  ood- 
venienoes  he  eigoys,  remind  him  of  a  number  of 
animala  and  pUnta,  oo  which  he  is  dependent  for 
his  oomforta.  Tliere  are  othere  that  are  injurious 
to  his  welfare,  and  he  is  compelled  to  exercise  his 
mind  in  warding  off  the  dan^r  which  is  to  be  ap- 
prdiended  from  their  pernicious  influences.  But, 
apart  from  the  almoat  neceseitv  thus  imposed  on 
him  in  studying  the  objects  of  nature,  lie  flnds  in 
this  employment  the  invAiis  of  enlarging;  his  mind, 
of  disciplining  \m  memory,  and  of  exalting  his  con- 
ceptions of  creative  power.  The  study  of  nature  is 
the  study  of  truth,  and  he  who  reads  these  truths 
aright  is  rendered  wiser,  better  and  happier.  He 
deems  no  object  unworthy  of  his  attention  that  is 
calculated  to  enlarge  the  field  of  knowledge,  or  that 
enables  him  to  penetrate  into  the  mighty  plans  of 
the  Creator. 

There  is  another  important  sabject  connected  with 
these  investigations.  The  most  vnlighteiied,  the 
purest  and  tne  best  of  mankind,  r<||ard  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  revelation  of  Clod's  will  to  mankind. 
The  book  of  Nature  has  been  given  by  the  same 
Omniscient  Power.  His  word  and  worics  cannot 
contradict  each  other.  The  former,  it  is  true,  was 
principally  intended  to  convey  religious  truth,  and 
impreas  on  the  human  heart  the  doctrines  of  salva- 
tion, but  it  should  be  recollected  that  although  the 
Bible  was  not  given  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  sciences,  it  cannot,  consistently  with  inspiration, 
stand  in  opposition  to  that  other  recora  of  the 
wisdom  of  tne  Deity  that  is  given  in  His  works. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  availing  ourselves  of  all  those 
facilities  which  will  enable  us  to  interpret  tlie  laws 
of  nature  aright    It  is  the  boast  of  infidelity  that, 
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"  titwed  M  •  narratiTe,  inapiriM)  by  the  Moit  High, 
ita  oonoeita  would  be  pitiful  and  itn  revelations  faiae, 
becauae  teleocopic  Astronomy  has  ruined  its  celeHtial 
atruotura ;  Phvaioa  has  negatived  its  cosmic  oi|[an- 
iam,  and  Oeology  has  stultiAed  the  fabulous  terres- 
trial mechanism  u{)on  which  its  assumptions  are 
based.  How  then  are  its  crude  and  puerile  livpo* 
theses  about  human  creation  to  be  received  ?"*  n  ere 
ihia  true,  then  according  to  the  same  author,  "  The 
defveloproents  of  science  would  have  rendered  any 
fMw  IrandiUwnB  (of  the  Scriptures)  altogether  nuperer- 
ogatory  among  the  educated  who  are  creating  new 
miffMnM  for  themselves." 

The  (|ueation  then  naturallv  arises,  how  are  these 
bold  assertions  to  be  met,  and  to  what  sources  must 
the  human  mind  apply  in  order  to  arrive  at  truth, 
and  thus  solve  its  doubts  and  strengthen  its  re- 
ligious  faith  with  confidence  and  hope  ?  Certainly 
thffire  is  no  other  mode  acceesible  to  man  than  by 
studying  the  book  of  Nature  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  and  with  all  that  preparatory  knowledge, 
that  careful  analysis,  that  patient  research  and  un- 
clouded Judgment,  which  is  essential  in  the  investi- 
gation of  so  grave  a  subject.  By  pursuing  this  plan 
of  study,  we  will  be  enabled  to  solve  the  mysterv 
why  men,  writing  on  the  same  subject,  have  ad- 
vanced such  opposite  opinions  and  pronounced  such 
contradictory  aecisions.  The  authors  of  the  "  Types 
of  Mankind  "  have,  with  a  poeitiveneas  which  is 
sddom  found  among  the  humble  students  of  nature, 
im>nounced  one  set  of  opinions,  whilst  the  greatest 
naturalists  in  the  world,  Linnxcus,  Blumenbach, 
Cuvier,  the  two  Humboldts,  Owen,  Pritchard,  Bun- 
awn.  Lepaius,  and  many  others,  Iisve  arrived  at  oon<- 
chisions  directly  the  reverse.    In  searching  more 

*Nott  and  OUddon's  Tjrpw  of  Mankind,  p.  166. 
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oloiely  into  th«  <|iMlifioatioh8  of  ih«  inoii  wtio  have 

fironouncfMl  iUvm  opposite  opiiiioiiH,  we  are  not  left 
n  doubt  aa  to  the  caoaea  why  they  oould  not  arrive 
at  the  aame  oonoluaiona  in  profeming  to  unfold  th« 
leavee  of  the  samebooic  of  nature. 

Mr.  Uliddon  candidly  infomiH  hin  rt>adflrH  of  the 
amount  of  knowledge  in  the  scienceH,  which  enabled 
him  to  pronounce  so  positive  and  Htartling  a  de- 
cision, that  the  sciences  had  ho  utterly  demolished 
the  "  fiibulous  terrestrial  mechanism  "  of  rwelatioo, 
that  a  "  new  translation  was  Huporerogatbry."  He 
tells  his  readers — "  My  former  pursuits  in  Moslem 
lands  were  remote  from  natural  science,  and  dis- 
qualify rao  from  sharing  the  labors  of  iU  votaries," 
etc.  Thus  then  we  have  the  admission  from  his 
own  pen  and  in  print,  that  he  is  unqualified,  from  a 
want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  to  express  an 
opinion  in  matters  of  science,  and  yet  the  very 
scienoes  about  which  he  profeeeee  to  know  nothing, 
have  (in  his  opinion)  utterly  demolished  the  whole 
atructure  on  which  Christianity  is  founded.  On  the 
other  hand  Professor  Owen,  who  has  for  a  whole 
life  studied  the  sciences,  of  which  Qliddon  had  not 
yet  read  the  alphabet,  expresses  his  matured  convic- 
iioQs  in  these  words : — ''  Thus  in  reference  both  to 
the  unity  of  the  human  species,  and  to  the  fact  of 
man  being  the  latest,  as  he  is  the  higheist  of  all 
animal  forms  upon  our  planet,  the  Interpretations  of 
God's  works  coincide  with  what  has  been  revealed 
to  ua.  as  to  our  origin  and  zoological  relations  in  the 
world.  Man  i$  me  aote  meeiet  of  hU  gemu,  the  »de 
rtpntmtative  of  hit  order.  In  investigating  those 
preparatory  studies,  by  which  these  gentlemen  con- 
flidarad  themselves  qualified  to  pronounce  such 
apposite  opinions,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
cMitioD  of  the  poet : 
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«•  A  llUto  lMrtili«  to  •  dangenua  thlnt,    ^ 
Drtnk  <l«ep,  or  tMia  not  of  th*  Ptoiian  apriag}- '. 
Thaw  ■hallow  dnMigfata  intoxUxto  Um  bnln, 
Bat  drinkli«  dwptjr  nten  It  ■fl»ln." 

The  soienoes  in  order  to  be  undentood  must  be 
studied.  Ab  there  ii  order  in  all  the  works  of 
Natbrd,  naturalists  have  for  saw  pMt  been  enga^ 
in  interpreting  her  laws,  aua  bringing  her  vanous 

{trsiductioiis  under  a  s^tematic  arrangement  By 
his  meanH  the  study  is  simplified.  By  the  ooHtpe- 
ration  of  numbers,  each  working  in  bis  tavourite  de- 
partment, a  mass  of  intellectual  riches  is  acquired, 
which  is  transmitted  to  their  immediate  suooesson. 
and    through    them  to    posterity.  *  * 

We  shoula  regard  it  as  a  work  of  supererogatiou 
to  oooupy  any  space  herein  to  prove  tJiat  however 
numerous  may  be  the  varieties — or  races — or  apodea 
in  the  human  family,  they  must  all,  by  the  rules  of 
science,  be  included  under  one  genuib         *  * 

He  points  to  Nature : 

A  correct  understanding  of  the  laws  of  Natuni 
in  the  creation  of  species  would,  we  apprehend,  en- 
able us  to  interpret  her  works  with  much  greater 
certainty  by  an  examination  of  the  si>ecies  and 
varieties  she  has  produced,  than  by  retorting  to  the 
monumental  records  of  Egypt*  Assyria,  or  of  Central 
America.         »        •         • 

These  records  he  shows  to  have  no  legitimate 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  Unity  of  the  Human  ttnom. 

We  possess  a  much  better  ^piide  in  the  deaigna- 
tion  of^  species,  than  that  -which  could  be  given  os 
by  the  rude  stone  chisel,  or  the  painted  daubs  of  the 
ancient  lords  of  our  forests.  We  possess  the  speeiea 
themselves,  with  the  characters  imprevMd  on  them 
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by  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  and  firoin  these  we  are 
enabled  to  decide  on  their  identity,  and  from  this 
identity  we  infer  their  primordial  origin.  All  the 
fishes,  and  every  species  named  by  Agasah,  were  de- 
scribed from  the  characters  they  presented  in 
Nature,  withoat  resorting  to  the  unprofitable  and 
impracticable  search  after  their  primordial  existence. 
Wf  may,  however,  here  observe  that  the  figures 
of  dogs  and  of  men  (the  latter  only  are  of  any 
scientific  value)  on  the  Eastern  monuments,  have 
been  carefully  studied  and  delineated  by  master 
minds — men,  at  whose  feet  Mr.  Gliddon  has  sat  as 
an  humble  cop3rist.  They  are  now  giving  to  the 
world  the  result  of  their  scientific  researches.  Both 
Lepeius  and  Bunsen  have  already  proclaimed  their 
beuef  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Human 
Race,  and  the  former  is  now  engaged  in  a  work,  in 
which  he  will  offer  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
him.  Thus  these  monumental  records,  which 
caused  Gliddon  to  pronounce,  in  the  language  of 
80om  and  obloquy,  a  tirade  against  the  Scriptures, 
convinood  the  minds  of  Lepsius  and  Bunsen  of  their 
truth,  and  filled  them  with  humility,  reverence  and 
awe.  Their  scientific  researches  satisfied  them  of 
Uie  truth  of  doctrines  proclaimed  by  Moses,  and 
confirmed  by  Faul:  "And  Qod  futth  made  of  one 
blood  €tll  naUom  of  fn«n  for  to  dwelt  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  hath  dettrmm^  the  timt  before  apoointed, 
and  the  boundt  of  their  habitation"    Acts  17  :  '26. 

After  closely  comparing  the  different  Races  of 
Hen,  he  says:  ,,»,•, 

So  strikingly  similar  are  the  characteristics  in 
all  these  vanetiee,  that  Professor  Agassiz  himself  has 
been  compelled  to  admit  that  "  Man  is  everywhere 
the  one  identical  species."  Although,  in  his  last  pub- 
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liidied  opinions,  he  assumes,  withoat  giving  any  sat* 
ii&ctory  reasons,  that  there  might  originally  have 
been  eight  created  nations,  yet  he  is  very  cautious  in 
not  oalung  them  species — and,  in  great  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  adds: — ^"I  still  hesitate  to  assign  to 
each  (race)  an  independent  origin."  We  are  en- 
couraged to  hope,  therefore,  that  ne  who  has  always 
Appeared  to  us  a8  a  searcher  after  truth,  and  who  is 
courteous  in  his  language,  and  scientific  in  his  pur> 
suits,  is  not  so  hopelessly  committed  to  an  erroneous 
theory,  as  not  to  be  induced  to  review  the  whole . 
subject  again.  In  the  lower  departmente  of  Zoiilogy, 
he  ranks  at  the  head  of  tho  naturalists  of  our 
country,  and  we  are  not  without  a  hone,  that  after 
having  carefully  studied  those  higner  forms  of 
animu  life,  which  prepare  us  to  form  an  unbiassed 
judgment  in  regard  to  man  and  his  varieties,  he  may 
return  to  his  original  views. 

If  we  look  for  tnose  characteristics  that  are  essen- 
tial to  a  apeciea,  they  are  found  in  every  tribe  of  men 
in  the  whole  earth.  If  we  compare  man  with  ever^ 
variety  in  the  species  of  domcstioated  animals,  his 
variations  present  the  same  phenomena ;  if  we  ascend 
higher  ana  examine  his  instincts,  the  power  of  his 
mind,  and  his  longings  after  immortality,  we  can- 
not but  perceive  that  these  gleams  of  intelligence 
and  of  hope  exist,  however  pa^allv  developed,  even 
among  the  most  degraded  and  barbarous  nations. 

An  Heammation  of  Profettor  Agaatu — Natural  Provin- 
ea  of  the  Animal  World  in  their  Rdation  to  the 
Different  l^flpeB  of  Man,  with  a  TIiMniu  Aecom- 

'      panying  the  Sketch. 

In  the  work  called  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  by  Nott 
A  Qlidd<Mi,  the  public  is  presented  with  a  papor  by 
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Prof.  A&;a88iz,  on  the  Natanl  Proyince?.*  As  every 
thing  that  has  emanated  from  the  mind  of  a  nata* 
ralist  so  eminent  as  Agassis  is  admitted  to  be,  his 
views  must  always  merit  a  respectful  consideration, 
by  all  who  are  investigating  the  truths  of  nature. 
Our  purpose  in  the  present  article  is  to  subject  this 
"Sketch of  the  Natural  Provinces,"  with  the  "Tab- 
leau annexed,"  to  a  close  and  impartial  investigation. 
His  olyect,  as  he  informs  us,  was  "  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  naturalists  to  the  dote  eonnedion  (Itert  it  bdween 
the  geographical  dittrUmtion  of  animah  and  the  natunU 
boundaries  of  tlu;  different  races  of  man." 

Prof.  Agassiz  admits,  "  that  notwithstauding  the 
diversity  of  his  races,  man  constitutes  one  only,  and 
the  same  species  over  all  the  globe."  He,  however, 
supposes  that  this  same  species  of  man  was  created 
"broadcast"  in  groups  all  over  the  world.  This 
would,  we  conceive,  be  requiring  unnecessary  mir- 
acles from  the  Creator. 

He  divides  the  world  into  eight  natural  realms  or 

Srovinces.  To  each  zoological  realm  he  has  given 
gures  of  the  head  and  skull,  of  the  variety  of  man 
as  existing  in  that  province,  together  with  seven  or 
eight  animals  found  in  the  same  province.  This  is 
intended  "  to  show  that  the  boundaries,  within  which 
the  different  natural  combination  of  animals  are 
known  to  be  circutnscribed  upon  the  sur&ce  of  our 
earth,  coincide  with  the  natural  range  of  distinct 
types  of  men." 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  above  theory  seems  to 
be — 

1st.  The  impossibility  of  deciding  on  what  are 
"  the  natural  provinces  of  the  animal  world." 

2d.  Whether  the  boundaries  in  the  animal  world 
are  the  same  as  those  he  has  assigned  to  his  types  of 
men  existing  in  thoee  bonndariee. 

•Nott  ft  Oliddon'B  Types;  p.  2»-Sl. 
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3cl.  In  what  respect  either  in  form,  habits,  or  any 
other  charaoteristica,  there  is  the  slightest  resem- 
blance in  man  to  the  animal  kingdom  in  the  same 
sooloffical  province. 

When  we,  in  1840,  were  from  a  kind  of  neo^ity 
induced  to  publish  our  views  in  one  department  of 
science,  we  were  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  decide  on  the 
exact  boundaries  to  which  our  labours  should  be 
restricted.  The  following  were  the  views  which  we 
finally  adopted  as  moat  convenient,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  nature. 

"  We  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  in  un- 
dertaking the  natural  history  of  a  country,  our 
researches  should  not  be  confined  to  the  artificial 
boundaries  of  States — which  may  be  frequentlv 
changed  ;  but;  by  those  divisions,  the  limits  of  whion 
are  fixed  by  nature,  and  where  new  forms  mark  the 
•effects  of  a  low  latitude  and  warm  climate."   *  *    * 

We  have  not  seen  any  reason  to  change  the  views 
then  expressed.  I'horo  are  natural  boundaries,  as 
we  have  before  stated,  and  they  will  afford  us  some 
aid  in  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  species, 
but  as  each  species  has  its  peculiar  range,  no  boun- 
daries will  be  found  to  apply  to  all  species  even  of 
the  same  genus.    *     ♦    • 

The  labors  of  naturalists  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  in  investigating  the  geographical  distributions 
of  animals  and  plants,  were  not  only  harmless  specu- 
lations, but  added  considerably  to  our  previous 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Biit  when  nature 
is  distorted  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  a  theory — 
when  selections  are  made,  and  figures  given  of  par- 
ticular species  of  animals  in  an  imaginary  province, 
to  the  omission  of  others,  that  are  more  character- 
istic, and  would  materially  change  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  question ;  and  when  under  the  color  of  these 
erroneous  views,  the  opportunity  is  eagerly  seized 
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on  by  others,  fn  the  Mme  volume,  to  heap  on' the 
Holy  Scripturee  and  its  ministers  all  manner  of  deri- 
sion and  contempt,  it  beoomee  the  duty  of  the  natu- 
ralist, as  well  as  of  the  Christian,  to  place  the  subject 
in  its  trae  light.  This,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  science, 
we  are  endeavoring  to  do  in  this  article.  We  char- 
itably hope  that  Prof  A.  was  not  aware  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume  to  which  his  paper  was  intended 
to  give  circulation  and  celebrity.  That  book  was 
ushered  into  the  world  under  false  colors.  The 
names  of  eminent  scientific  men  were  paraded  before 
the  public  as  pledges  that  a  reliable  scientific  work 
would  be  given,  and  as  an  inducement  to  men  to 
patronixe  it.  When  this  long  promised  work  finally 
made  its  appearance,  it  was  found  that  these  meager 
contributions  of  naturalists  from  stores  with  which 
the  public  were  already  in  possession,  had  been 
seized  on  by  Mr.  Qliddon,  to  afford  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  attacking  the  veracity  of  the  Holy  Scnptures, 
in  attempts  to  unsettle  the  human  mind,  and  de- 
prive it  of  all  that  is  calculated  to  preserve  public 
morals  andprivate  virtue,  of  all  that  enlightens  con- 
science, and  cheers  us  with  the  hope  of  immortality. 
mm** 

We  have  entered  reluctantly  into  this  long  and 
minute  examination  of  Professor  Agassiz's  "  Sketch 
of  the  Natural  Provinces  of  the  Animal  World,  and 
their  relation  to  the  different  Types  of  Man,"  t(^ther 
with  "  the  Tableau  accompanying  the  Sketch." 
The  believers  in  the  plurality  of  races  have  heralded 
this  and  a  former  article,  by  the  same  writer,  pub- 
lished in  the  Chridiaii  Examiner,  both  maintaining 
the  same  views,  as  new  and  unanswerable  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  We  will  give  a  speci- 
men :  "  Let  us  acknowledge  our  large  indebteaness 
'  to  Prof.  Agassiz,  who  has  given  the  most  masterly 
view  of  Uie  geographical  distribution  of  auimau 
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writtMi  in  oar  tankage,  or  perhaps  in  any  othw. 
Not  a  line  can  be  retrenctied  from  his  already  con- 
densed articles  without  inflicting  a  wound,  and  w« 
take  much  pleasure  in  referring  the  reader  to  them."* 
We  would  not  intentionally  "  inflict  a  wound  " 
either  on  science  or  on  Prof.  Agassis,' since  we  are 
anxious  for  the  promotion  of  the  truths  of  the 
former,  and  entertain  a  personal  r^rard  toward  the 
latter  on  account  of  his  worth  as  a  gentleman,  and 
his  indefatigable  labors  as  a  naturaust  Whatever 
scientific  errors  we  may  have  committed  in  this 
review,  we  are  prepared,  if  they  are  pointed  out  to 
us  by  a  competent  naturalist,  thankfully  to  correct, 
and  if  a  wora  has  fallen  from  our  pen  that  can  I)e 
construed  as  persouidly  offensive  to  him,  we  will, 
with  regret  for  the  error,  cheerfully  erase  it.  Our 
sole  object  has  been  to  present  the  truths  of  nature 
in  the  light  in  which  we  conacientiously  regard 
them,  and,  as  &r  as  we  are  able,  to  avert  thoHC  inju- 
rious effects  on  th6  faith  and  hope  of  man,  that  may 
be  produced  by  errors  in  science. 

A  letter  from  Humboldt,  with  other  valuable 
papers  of  this  date,  has,  unhappily,  been  destroyed. 

The  following  letter  is  from  the  distinguished 
United  States  Indian  Commissioner,  Henry  R. 
Schoolcraft,  who  conducted  the  expedition  when  the 
long-sought-for  source  of  the  great  Missiasippi  was 
discovered.     ■'..■■...■/->;   "ft-'-v-j^v-.  •• ,/       ■.•■•.■ :',- -v-^ 

-  '   Washinqtoh,  Sept.  23d.  1884. 

My  dear  Sir — ^t  have  received  and  perused  your 
notice  of  the  "  Types  of  Mankind;"  and  though  writ- 
ing to  me  has  become  laborious,  (for  I  am  obliged 
to  guide  my  right  heuid  with  my  left,)  I  cannot  re- 
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fmin  from  exprmnnff  to  you  ray  thanks  for  this 
service  to  tbe  cause  o?  truth. 

The  Tjrpes  are,  indeed,  the  fruits  of  the  mountain 
that  was  in  labor.  From  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other,  subscribers  have  been  drummed  up  for  thi|S 
work ;  and  when  it  come  forth  it  is  a  patch-work  of 
infidel  papers  from  the  living  and  the  dead,  by 
which  we  are  informed  that  the  Hebrew  Chronology 
is  false,  that  Moses  was  a  demogogue  and  an  im- 
postor, and  that  Christianity  is  a  deception. 

Well,  if  this  be  all  that  America  is  to  send  back 
to  £urope,  after  boasting  of  her  rich  stores  of  learn- 
ing, science,  philosophy  and  religion  for  three  Cen- 
turies ;  it  were  better  that  the  Aborigines  had  main- 
tained their  dark  empire  of  pow-wows  and  jugglers, 
undisturbed. 

The  Indian,  had  at  least,  the  merit  of  directness 
in  his  theological  dogmas,  and  worshipped  the  devil 
without  disguise,  whereas,  such  men  club  their  wita 
in  this  attack  on  Christianity,  and  conceal  their  real 
aim  under  tho  guise  of  a  philosophical  inquiry. 
Very  sincerely  your  friend, 

H.  R.  S« 
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R.  SUMMERS  in   his  "  Penmal    IlecoUediatu." 
writes:        - 


"  I  never  knew  a  man,  who  had  more  regard  for 
"our  poor  relations"  than  Dr.  Bachman.  It  was 
not  confined  to  the  noble  horse  and  sagacious  dog ; 
but  it  seemed  to  embrace  every  thing  &at  had  the 
breath  of  life. 

"  The  Doctor  was  so  seated  in  the  hearts  of  his 
{wrishiuners,  that  they  almost  worshipped  him.  In- 
deed, he  was  reverenced  by  nearly  the  whole  com- 
munity. He  was  not  much  loved  by  the  infidels, 
whose  "  science  falsely  so  called,"  he  so  utterly  de- 
molished. Some  of  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren 
disliked  him  and  not  without  cause.  He  defended 
the  character  of  Luther  from  their  defamations ;  ex- 
posed the  licentious  doctrines  contained  in  Den's 
Theology,  one  of  their  text  books,  which  they 
aifected  to  deny,  and  carried  the  war  into  Africa, 
by  showing  the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  Con- 
fessional. *  *  *  f  In  his  controversy  with  the 
pa^Msts,  the  Doctor  was  goaded  to  unusual  severity." 

While  some  of  his  Roman  Catholic  brethren, 
may  have  disliked  him  heartily,  yet  others  appro- 
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dated  the  fact,  that  in  the  public  defense  of  Lather, 
he  acted  not  from  personal  feelings,  but  from  prin- 
ciple and  a  sense  of  duty. 

Wb  recall  a  hospitable  home,  under  the  shadow  of 
8i  John's  Church.  The  aged  host,  Mr.  P.,  though 
a  Roman  Catholic,  delighted  to  entertain  and  to 
refresh  the  Pastor  of  St.  John's. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  serious  railroad  accident, 
Oear  Branchville,  S.  C,  Dr.  Rachman  was  at  hand 
and  gave  efficient  aid  to  the  sorely  bruised  and 
wounded.  With  words  of  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment, he  endeavored  to  sustain  their  fainting  cour- 
age, until  the  moans  of  transportation  could  be 
obtained.  Among  the  sufferers  was  a  Mr.  R.,  » 
Romanuit,  who,  from  that  hour,  frequently  expressed 
in  grateful  terms  his  admiration  for  a  man  whose* 
charity  was  not  confined  to  those  of  his  own  creed 
and  confession. 

In  1853,  Dr.  Bochraan  published  ".4  Defenne  of 
Ijuther  and  the  Reformation." 
He  writes  in  his  preface  to  the  same: 

At  the  commencement  of  the  controversy,  I  had 
no  idea  of  writing  more  than  four  or  five  articles  in 
defense  of  Luther.  Having,  however,  been  con- 
tinually goaded  on  by  the  attacks  and  denunciationir 
of  the  (Mholic  Miitcdlany,  I  concluded  that  my  in- 
domitable opponents  could  be  best  met  by  carrying 
war  into  their  own  camp.  I  had  hitherto  been  dis- 
posed to  leave  the  cause  of  Protestantism  to  the 
defense  of  those  better  skilled  in  controversial  theol- 
ogy :  the  attack,  however,  on  Luther,  in  mv  own 
elty.  under  circumstances  most   aggravatedt  and 
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insaUibg.  left  me  no  altornativ^  between  a  pusilUni- 
mous  silence,  which  would  have  been  construed  into 
an  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  charges,  or  an  open, 
fearless  defense. 

An  ex -monk  of  LaTrappe,  Rev.  licahey,  who  was 
in  connection  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
advertised  to  give  a  lecture  on  "  Popish  ConfaHion 
and  Priestcraft."  Ladien  and  youths  were  prohibited 
from  attending  the  lecture.  The  announcement 
created  great  excitement  among  tlie  Romanists  of 
Charleston.  One  of  the  proprietors  of  .the  American 
Hotel  (where  Rev.  L.  boarded)  applied  to  the  City 
Council  to  know  if  the  Corporation  would  be  respon- 
sible for  damages  to  his  property  if  the  lecture  was 
fiven  in  his  hotel  and  a  riot  ensued.  Rev.  L.  was 
also  present,  showed  his  credentials,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  give  the  lecture.  The  City  Fathers  were 
divided  in  opinion,  and  a  discussion  ensued.  One 
of  the  Aldermen,  disclaiming  any  knowledge  of 
the  Reverend  gentleman  present,  or  of  his  lec- 
tures, remarked :  "  The  Rev.  Bishop  John  England, 
arrived  in  this  city  thirty-three  years  ago,  and  de- 
livered, weekly,  a  course  of  lectures  to  prove  the 
Scriptures  to  be  a  divine  revelation  from  God.  His 
remarks  against  the  Protestant  churches  in  this  city 
were  very  severe ;  but  he  was  ably  answered  by  the 
Rev,  John  Bachman,  D.  D.  At  that  tjme  there  was 
no  riot  or  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  and  why 
ahould  there  be  one  now  ?" 

An  Alderman,  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  an  eminent  physician,  replied,  that 
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"In  th<ji9^  lectures  Bishop  E.  had  not  treated  ot 
topics  rm  mentionable  to  the  chaste  ears  of  female* 
or  youth^t  or  charged  upon  the  present  generation 
of  Protestants  the  immoral  practices  licensed  by 
their  '  Cfti^  Reformer,^  the  sanction  for  which  is  ex- 
taut  in  his  own  writings." 

Some  of  the  Aldermen  were  in  favor  of  the  righi 
of  free  dtaetumon  by  lecture  or  sermon,  let  the  oonse* 
quenoes  be  what  they  might ;  and  some  expreHsed  a 
willingness  to  concur  in  prohibiting  the  lecture, 
"  could  it  be  made  to  appear  that  the  Council  polk 
soesed  tht  conditutiotuU^avthority  to  do  so."  IjCgal 
opinion  was  taken,  and  the  City  Council  decided 
that  they  had  no  authority  to  prohibit  the  lecture 
but  tliat  the  Corporation  would  not  be  responsible" 
for  damages  in  case  a  riot  ensuM.  The  lecture  was 
not  given. 

A  communication  was  published  in  "  The  Charter- 
ton  Oourier"  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Alderman, 
reporting  the  discussion  touching  Leahey's  leo* 
tures;  which  was  copied  in  the  "  (Jatholic  Mitedlany." 
Rev.  B.  Qildersleeve  (  publisher  of  "  The  Charlf 
ton  Obterver,"  in  connection  with  "  The  Watchman  of 
the  South,"  at  Richmond,  Virginia,)  thereupon  toqk 
up  the  gauntlet,  and  replied  in  two  letters. 

Dr.  Bachman  gives  his  reasons  for  entering  into, 
the  coptroversy : 

"  The  multiplied  calls  on  my  time,  and  my  period 
of  life,  would  lead  me  infinitely  to  prefer  the  rest 
and  quietude  of  my  own  thoughts,  agreeable  studies, 
and  ministerial  labors  and  associations,  to  the  ex-> 
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dtement,  and  often  embittered  feelings,  which  are 
engendered  by  a  religious  controversy.   When,  hoir- 
:  vrer,  great  principles  are  to  be  defended,  and  the 
';  reputations  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind  are  to 
be  rescued  from  defamation,  it  then  becomes  our 
duty  to  lay  aside,  for  a  time,  our  more  agreeable 
'Occupations  and  to  battle  manfully  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  of  justice,  and  the  pure  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. 
.      As  a  native  American  citisen,  and  an  inhabitant 
of  Charleston  for  nearly   forty  years,  I   have  felt 
deeply  grieved  that  an  attempt  has  been  made, 
resulting  in  partial  success,  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
Alderman,  to  deprive  one  who  professes  to  be  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  of  the  privilege  of  free  discus- 
sion in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  he,  as  a  member  of 
the  City  Council,  voting  against  his  being  protected 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  mob.  > 

Men's  characters  are  formed  from  the  school  in 
'Which  they  are  educated.  The  principles  we  have 
.;  imbibed,  influence  our  character  and  conduct. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  taught  to  render  implicit 
obedience  to  the  Church.  That  Church  he  benev^ 
infallible.  •        ♦        » 

The  Protestant  founds,  his  religion  on  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Scriptures.  *  *  *  If  the 
Reformers  were  not  perfect  in  their  lives,  this  does 
not  affect  his  religion — that  is  derived  from  the 
Scriptures,  not  from  the  opinions  of  men.  He  be- 
lieves the  true  Catholic,  or  universal  Church,  is  com- 
'  posed  of  the  pious  and  good  of  every  tongue  and 
nation,  and  every  form  of  religion,  and  that  Jesus 
.  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

The  time  now  had  come  to  test  the  eflScacy  of 
these  different  teachings,  in  the  same  city,  (Charles- 
ton), and  within  a  few  days  of  each  other. 
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Lefthey  was  about  to  give  a  lecture,  as  he,  at  the 
time,  informed  some  of  the  clergy,  on  the  impure 
tendency  of  Den's  Theology  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  books  which  are  used  in  their  seminaries. 
He  re<]ue8ted  that  women  and  children  should  not 
come  to  the  lecture,  as  he  was  about  to  make  "  uwful 
disclosures."  From  the  nature  of  Den's  Theology, 
which  directs  the  priest  how  to  ferret  out  the  secret 
thoughts  of  woman  s  heart,  I  should  be  sorry  to  hear 
it  detailed — even  to  the  ears  of  men.  At  the  first 
publication,  however,  of  his  intentions,  a  mob 
gathers  around  his  lecture-room,  and  neither  the 
laws  of  the  city,  nor  the  power  of  their  Bishop,  nor 
.  notices  read  n*om  their  pulpit,  could  restrain  the 
Romanists  from  threatening  violence  and  blood. 
The  man  was  compelled  to  flee. 

About  the  same  period  a  Roman  Oatholic  Alder- 
man did  not  threaten  only,  but  actually  made  and 
published  "  awful  ditdosura,"  professing  to  convict 
"  the  C^ief  Roomier  of  the  Pi-otestant  faith  with  im- 
moral teaching,  and  plainly  sanctioning  concubi- 
nage, polygamy  and  adultery."  And  what  was 
the  effect  on  the  Protestant  part  of  the  community, 
especially  on  that  branch  of  it  which  professes  the 
Evangehcal  Lutheran  faith?  ♦  •  ♦  They  are 
composed  of  men  of  all  ranks — high  and  low,  edu- 
cated and  ignorant,  rich  and  poor,  from  the  Chancel- 
lor on  the  bench  to  the  laborer  on  the  railroad. 
They  revere  the  memory  of  the  "  Chief  Reformer." 
What  was  now  their  conduct?  Did  a  mob  threaten 
to  pull  down  the  house  of  the  offending  Alderman 
over  his  head  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  call  on  the  City 
Council  for  protection?  Did  their  ministers  find  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  bulletin  to  their  people,  implor- 
ing them  to  keep  the  peace?  No!  their  answer 
was, "  We  will  tolerate  error  as  long  as  we  have  truth 
"'"'^  combat  it  with." 
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Daring  the  controventy  occasional  letters  signed 
"  Many  Protestants,"  appeared  in  the  Outdatofa 
Netim,  showing  the  deep  interest  felt  by  the  Pro> 
testant  part  of  the  Clommunity  in  the  defence  of 
Luther.  On  the  Romanist  side,  Dr.  Lynch,  (after- 
wards Bishop)  and  others  appeared. 

Tlut  Watchman  oftfu  South,  and  leading  Protestant 
Journals,  united  with  the  Charleston  community  in 
the  request,  that  the  defense  of  Luther  should  be 
preserved  in  a  permanent  form. 

The  following  lines  are  found  on  the  fly  leaf  of  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Bachman's  Defmte  of  Luther,  in  the 
hand-writing  of  his  friend,  John  L.  Girardeau,  D.  D.: 

"  When  the  great  German  Reformer  and  the  Pro- 
testant Refotmation  were  assailed  in  the  Council 
C^uunber  of  Charleston,  Dr.  Baohman  intrepidly 
came^to  the  front  and  vindicated  them  in  the  im- 
pregiudltle  argument  of  this  book: 

"  John  Bachman  was  one  of  the  noblest  men  I  ever 
knew,  and  one-^of  the  most  glorious  inen  of  this 
century. 

"At  an  oriffinal  observer  in  the  field  of  Natural  His- 
tory, he  did  not  have  an  equal  in  this  country,  and 
no  superior  among  his  cotemporaries  in  Europe. 
His  personal  investigations  went  far  towards  settling 
the  question  agitated  in  his  day,  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Human  Race.  He  was  equally  remarkable  as  a 
practical  philanthropist.  By  night  and  by  day,  in 
sunshine  and  in  storm,  he  mmistered  with  un- 
wearied assiduity  to  the  sick  and  the  poor;  and  when 
the  destroving  angel  swooped  down  in  season  of 
epidemic,  he  opposed  him,  as  if  he  were  an  augel 
from  Heaven  vested  in  the  garb  of  humanity. 

"  When  Bachman  died,  Science  and    Religion 


walked  arm  in  arm  and  together  laid  their  blended 
wreaths  of  laurel  and  cypress  upon  his  hoiiored 
grave."  « 

The  oontrovisrsy  ended  and  the  book  published » 
Dr.  Bachman  turned  to  more  agreeable  occupations, 
Among  th^  were  stories  on  Natural  History,  fpr 
the  instruction  and  amusement  of  children. 

Dr.  Summers,  then  editing  the  Sunday  Sdml 
Fmtor  in  Charleston,  writes  :    ■ 

"  I  funiished  the  Doctor  cute  of  animals,  and  he 
wrote  charmine  articles  for  the  children,  which  were 
highly  prized  by  the  readers  of  t^at  periodical.  I 
pteserved  the  bound  volumes  for  the  foiir  years  I 
edited  it,  but  they  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1872. 
I  hope  that  files  have  been  preserved  by  others,  that 
these  admirable  communications  may  be  reproduced 
when  the  Doctor's  literary  remains  shall  be  pub* 
lished." 

We  remember  this  bright,  fresh  series  of  Storiea 
on  Natural  Hidory,  welcomed  and  enjoyed  by  parents 
as  well  as  children,  copies  of  which  were  preserved 
for  years  in  the  Pastor's  home.  Unfortunately  they 
have  been  destroyed. 

He  had  many  hobbies— his  garden,  poultry,  bees, 
etc.,  and  he  led  hosts  of  his  frimds  to  find  healthful 
occupation  and  amusement  for  their  leisure  hours. 

He  was  very  successful  in  raising  ducks.  Just 
beyond  his  v^etable-garden  there  lay  a  salt-water 
pond.  Here  he  set  traps  and  caught  by  the  whole- 
aale  minnows,  eels,  etc.,  to  feed  his  ducks^  ajoA  they 
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repaid  Iiiih  for  their  generous  diet.    One  year  he 
.raised  over  throe  hundred. 
Dr.  Summers  writes: 

"Of  course  the  Doctor  went  into  the  rage  for 
Shanghai  Fowh,  when  they  canoe  to  the  '/ore.\  He 
ihowed  me  one  day,  a  hen  which  laid  one  hundred 
and  twelve  eggs  in  one  hundred  and  sixteen  days. 
She  did  not  keep  many  SaNnithg  /  Of  course  she 
was  a  great  i>ot. 

The  Doctor  came  to  our  office  on  one  occasion  in 
a  pleaHant  mood,  and  said  :  'Summers,  I'm  going  to 
Synod,  and  I  will  give  you  a  Shanghai  cock  and 
two  hens  of  my  fine  breed,  if  you  willpreach  for  me 
ill  my  absence,  and  Wightman,  (afterwards  Bishop— 
Methodist  Church),  I  shall  make  the  same  bargain 
with  you.'  We  both  agreed.  1  remarked  that  I  must 
have  the  fowls  in  cuivanee  I  The  fowls  came — fine, 
Alt  fellows,  and  the  sermons  were  preached." 

His  fine  ducks,  Shanghai  fowls,  etc.,  he^^^uently 
distributed  among  his  friends. 

Feom  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Haskbix. 

"  I  thank  vou  very  much  for  your  present  of  fine 
Shanghais ;  1  cannot  get  Harriet  to  send  you  the)io» 
fvA  hens  promised ;  but  you  shall  have  them,  if  I 
have  to  gtefU  them  from  her.  Come  up  to  Oakland,  I 
am  keeping  all  the  deer  for  you.  Three  were  started 
yesterday,  but  none  killed." 

fVomkia  Daughter  Ilarrid: 

My  dear  Father :  Don't  believe  a  word  Mr.  H. 
'  says,  about  the  hens.    I  am  so  a'nxious  to  get  them 
to  you.  that  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  pre- 
vent my  sending  theni  to  you  by  Ben  on  horse- 
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back,  in  the  market-basket.  I  write  to  ask  you  to 
oome  up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  take  your  pick  of  the ' 
finest.  The  ShangnaiR  are  doing  wel  1,  notwithstand  - 
ing  sundry  visits  from  the  rats.  I  have  named 
them  after  five  young  gentlemen,  and  have  already 
selected  the  names  of  the  three  Lady-Shan^hais  I 
wish  you  to  save  for  me.  If  you  succeed  in  pro- 
curing the  ferrets,  Mr.  H.  asks  that  you  will  give 
directions  with  regard  to  the  mode  oi  keeping 
them,  etc.    *    ♦     ♦  , 

P.  8. — Little  John  Bachman,8ay8,  "  tell  Grand-pa, 
I  never  cry  now  when  I  am  washed."  We  have 
made  a  rule  that  he  shall  only  ride  on  his  pony 
when  he  is  good.       ♦       •        »  H.  E.  H. 

The  Synod  of  South  Carolina  convened  at  St. 
Matthews.    Dr.  Bachman,  wrote  : 

To  Mrs.  Bachman: 

St.  Matthews,  Nov.  12th,  1868. 

We  arrived  here  in  safetv,  found  carriages  in 
superfluity  at  Lewisville.  Irie  land  is  flowing  in 
abundance — turkeys,  sausages,  pigs,  and  everything 
else  to  cause  a  man  to  eat  to  fulness  and  invite 
dyspepsia  to  take  up  his  abode  within  him.  lam 
quite  well,  but  eleepless.  T  am  either  too  much  ex- 
cited by  talking  with  my  old  friends,'  whom  I  have 
met  again  after  a  year's  separation,  or  I  have  laid 
in  too  many  creature  comforts,  or  taken  too  strong 
eotfee,  or  breathed  too  much  of  the  smoke  of  the 
Indian- weed.  Which  it  is,  I  know  not;  but  I  have 
not  had  one  houf's  sound  sleep  since  I  left  home.  I 
ehall,  however,  make  a  desperate  eflbrt  to  sleep  to- 
night.  I  have  eaten  no  supper,  changed  my  room — 
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where  I  shall  not  hoar  S snore,  and  I  have 

barred  the  door  aeainst  tobacco  smoke. 

We  have  much  business  before  the  Synod,  and  I 
really  cannot  guess  when  we    shall  eet   through 
with  it,  certainly  not  before  Wednesday  night.    I 
shall  write  you  again,  if  possible ;  but  we  are  some' 
miles  away  from  the  PostoiRoe. 

Or.  Bochman  disliked  the  smoke  of  the  weed,  but 
he  enjoyed  a  pinch  of  snutf.  Dr.  Summers  tells  us 
that  his  friend,  knowing  his  aversion  to  snuff,  used 
to  tease  him  by  taking  out  his  snuff-box. 

"Opening  and  tai)ping  it  as  only  an  inveterate 
snufl-taker  can  do  it,  he  would  proffer  it  to  me  to 
excite  my  impotent  rage.  But  one  day  he  talked 
about  it  very  seriouslv,  deeply  r^retting  that  he 
had  become  a  slave  tb  the  baa  habit.  He  said  that  he 
once  determined  to  break  his  chains.  He  took 
panage  in  a  sailingjship  from  Charleston  to  Europe, 
filling  his  snuff-box,  but  taking  no  further  supply. 
There  are  no  tobacconist's  shops  in  the  Atlantic,  so 
that  when  his  box  should  be  emptied,  he  could  not 
replenish  it,  and  thus  he  would  break  the  habit. 
Several  young  men  took  passage  with  the  Doctor. 
In  two  or  three  days  he  exhausted  the  box.  The 
first  day  after,  he  felt  moping  and  uneasy,  and  the 
next  day  nervous  and  petulant ;  the  day  after  that, 
ready  to  jump  overboard.  The  young  men,  who 
were  watching  him  cloeely,  having  got  wind  of  his 
intention,  smuggled  a  bladder  of  snuff  into  his 
state-room.  He  told  me  that  when  he  saw  it,  he 
plu^^  incontinently  into  it,  and  snuffed  and 
ttiuned  again.  He  had  enough  to  last  him  the 
whole  voyi^,  and  never  did  attempt  to  break  his 
chain ;  and  never  after  this  oonfeesion  did  I  alm$e 
hm  tot  snuffing." 
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Bat  later  Dr.  Bachman  broke  his  chains.  With 
his  indomitable  will,  he  could  not,  without  con- 
tinued struggle,  remain  a  slave  to  a  habit  he 
deplored. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  (1865),  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
R.  Q.  C,  a  member  of  his  congregation,  thanking 
him  for  sundry  useful  and  valuable  gifts. 

"  Mv  heart  is  overflowing  with  gratitude,  more 
than  language  can  express.  I  ought  to  suffer  with 
the  commnuity  around  me — and  I  have  not  suffered 
in  proportion  with  others.  One  thing,  however,  I 
have  done,  I  have  practiced  a  little  more  self-denial. 
I  had  been  a  snuff-taker  for  forty  years,  and  I  had 
tried  three  ivmee  to  wean  myself  from  the  vice.  I 
^have  done  it  effectually  now,  and  mv  snuff-box  is 

'lying  idle  in  my  daughter  C 's  desk;  so  I  use 

neither  spirits  nor  tobacco  in  any  form." 

This  was  nine  years  before  his  death.  He  never 
once  again  "  opened  and  tapped  his  box,"  proffered  it 
to  a  IHend,  or  took  a  friendly  pinch  from  his  neigh- 
bor's snuff-box. 
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^  A  Visit  to  Florida. 

lommrir  amd  rAvroBAL  wour— i*  thb  honb— thb  hiba»- 
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f^  npHE  Corr«>pondence  preserved  during  the  years 
I  1  1854, 1855  and  1856,  would  indica'te  that  these 
i$ ;  years  were,  humanly  speaking,  uneventful  to  the 
I^V  subject  of  this  memoir. 

f>.  Perhaps  a  suitable  heading  would  be  vxn-k.  Scien« 
^^;'  tifio  articles  and  pamphlets  published  and  in  course 
f^-':  of  preparation,  general  work  undertaken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  at  large,  work  appointed 
by  Synod  and,  above  all,  his  life-work — the  charge 
of  St.  John's— on  the  Pastor's  side,  earnest,  faithful 
service,  on  that  of  his  large  congregation,  unfailing 
confidence  and  c-onsideration. 

In  his  home  we  trace  the  gentle  courtesies  that 
softened  the  earos  and  sorrows  of  life.  Like  the  cal- 
endar, they  began  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  con- 
tinued until  crowned  by  festive  December. 

Found  on  the  Jly  leaf  of  a  Note-book: 

To  Mbs.  Bachman  : 

January  Ist,  1855. 
"  The  Spring  and  Summer  time  of  life  passes 
onward  to  the  sober  realities  of  Autumn  and  the 
Winter's  storms;  times  and   seasons  change;  but 
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•ffeolions,  founded  on  intelligence  and  worth,  are 
perennial.  Like  pure  streams  flowing  through  the 
valleys,  they  widen  and  deepen  until  they  are  puri- 
fied and  per{>ctuated  in  the  wide  ocean  of  eternity. 

J.  B.' 

Copy  of  leaf  dedicatory  in  "  Wood'$  UniM  States 
DUpemalcry." 

My  Dear  Wife — If  I  sapposed  that  you  were 
fond  of  finery,  I  might  have  given  you  a  silk  drees, 
or  a  Cashmere  shawl — which  you  fully  merit;  if 
eniulous  of  articles  of  ta8t«  and  extravagance.  I 
woiild  have  selected  books  of  engravings  in  gilded 
•ud  embosaed  binding.  But,  as  your  tastes  are  sim- 
ple, practical  and  economical,  allow  me  to  present 
you  with  a  good  family  book,  full  of  knowlec^  and 
calculated  for  dailv  use. 

Your  dfevoted  husband,  J.  B." 

Dec.  26th,  1865. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  mirth-provoking  rhymes 
that  were  frequently  placed  on  the  Pastor's  plate  at 
table.  These  compositions  were  written  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  younger  members  of  the  family-^Mrs. 
Bachman  was  generally  the  composer.  If  the  hits 
were  too  hard,  the  Pastor's  blank  verne  was  always 
ready  at  hand.  He  would  laugh  and  say,  '*  In  my 
youth  I  indulged  in  writing  poetry,  and  sent  my 
early  eflusions  to  jthe  village  newspaper  for  publi- 
oation.  Then  I  waited,  with  no  little  interest  and 
euriosity,  for  the  comments  and  criticism  that  were 
sure  to  follow.  One  day  I  drew  out  a  remark  from 
a  gentleman  whose  opinion  I  valued  on  this  subject 
Pointing  to  the  paper,  I  said  :  '  What  do  you  think 
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of  thin  poetry  ? '  He ,  replied  :  '  The  fellow  wh» 
wrote  it  would,  probably,  do  belter  at  the  plow.'  From 
that  time  I  saved  quireti  of  paper,  and  much  precious 
time."  But  his  home  efAisions  were  given  to  for  leas 
critical  earn,  and  were  received  with  hearty  greet- 
ings and  followed  by  j[enuine  applause  and  merri- 
ment 

Mrs.  Bachman'8  poetry  wax  very  simple,  written 
for  the  pleasure  and  amusement  of  the  home  circle. 
One  of  her  best  was : 

"Tfu  Appeal  of  flu  MitflbUu"  (Four  O'clock). 

Dr.  Bachman  had  become  weary  of  these  fragrant 
flowers  that  grew  year  after  year  in  the  little  plot 
before  his  study  windows,  and  he  bade  the  gardener 
pull  them  up.  But  the  little  silvery  tongued  mes- 
senger came  in  and  appealed  to  so  many  tender 
memories  in  his  heart,  that  the  gay  old-fashioned, 
unpretending  flower  was  allowed  to  remain  and  to 
bloom,  undisturbed,  year  after  year. 

To  Mrs.  Lucy  Audubon  : 

March  30th,  1866. 

As  your  old  and  &itfaful  correspondent  and  friend, 
is  now,  bv  the  will  of  a  Wise  Providence,  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  writing  to  you  or  to  any  one  else,  I 
write  to  give  you  the  sad  particulars. 

When  she  was  at  New  Orleans,  on  her  way  to 
Cuba  with  our  dear  Eliza,  her  foot  slioped  and  she 
injured  her  right  arm  in  the  fall.  At  nrst  she  com- 
puuned  of  the  pain  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
months,  then  more  fre(]^uently ;  but  for  two  months 
past,  the  pain'  has  been  incessant,  and  the  hand  has 
become  helpleas. 
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To  one  of  her  active  habits—  so  fond  of  painting, 
aewing,  and  correeponding  with  her  friends,  it  is  a 
very  great  depriTation.  Our  daughters  do  every- 
thing for  her  comfort ;  but  she  inifvies  the  privilege 
of  occupation ;  and  regrets  most  that  she  can  no 
longer  be  aseful  to  me  and  to  those  around  her. 

Her  physicians  think  that  even  amputation 
would  not  prevent  her  constitution  from  being 
hopelessly  shattered.  To  myself  her  present  situa- 
tion is  full  of  foreboding  and  terrible  anxiety^  She 
has  been  a  mother  to  my  children — my  adviser — on 
whose  iudgpaent  I  always  relied ;  my  companion-, 
my  help  in  all  things.  Conscientious  in  all  her 
duties,  gentle  and  confiding,  my  home  would  be 
desolate  without  her. 

My  children  and  grandchildren  are  all  devoted  to 
her.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  all  write  to  her — 
write  cheerfully,  and,  as  &r  as  yon  can.  encourag- 
ingly. She  is  not  naturally  buoyant  in  spirit ;  but 
her  mind  is  well  disciplined  in  the  school  of  trial 
and  adversity. 

In  all  other  respects  Providence  has  smiled  upon 
us.  I  am  able  to  attend  to  my  ministerial  duties, 
and  on  last  Sunday,  had- an  accession  of  twenty  to 
the  Church. 

With  love  to  all.    *    * 

J.  a 

To  ViCTOK  AumiBON : 

As  vour  Aunt  Maria  is  unable  to  write,  I  answer 
vour  letter ;  she  is  trying  to  write  with  her  left  hand, 
out  she  is  so  inexpert,  that  you  would  not  recognize 
the  writing  as  coming  from  one  belonging  to  our 
house.  Her  right  arm  becomee  every  day  more 
rigid,  and  what  will  be  the  result,  God  only  knows. 
She  has  long  been  to  me  more  than  a  right  li&nd, 
and  it  is  my  duty  now  to  cheer  and  encourage  her, 
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and  to  make  her  life  aa  pleasant  aa  kindness  and 
devoted  affection  can  renaer  it  She  bears  all  with 
great  patience  and  submission.  She  is  in  my  study 
seated  by  my  side. 

We  are  sorry  that  you  have  not  been  well.  Aunt 
Maria  begs  me  to  say  to  you,  that  a  few  vmki  ipml 
tn  old  fJfwUdon  viotUd  cure  i/ou.  Our  Winter  was 
levere,  and  the  jijpring  is  backward;  the  Jasmines 
are  now  in  full  bloom,  our  Wistaria  is  superb — and 
our  hearts  are  open  to  welcome  you.  (Jan  you  not 
oome  on  and  see  us  ?        *         *        •         •        * 

J'.  S.  From  Mrs.  Bach  Mi  n: 

With  my  left  hand  I  will  add,  that  I  believe  the 
night  of  you,  would  do  me  more  good  than  all  the 
Doctors. 

tVou  remember  the  fall  I  had  in  New  Orleana  I 
inu8t,.then,  have  dislocated  my  elbow,  which  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  renders  the  arm 
useless.  ^..      ^    M.  ^>. 

The  following  February.  (1867.)  Mrs.  Baohman's 
health  was  yet  more  seriously  undermined  by  an 
attack  of  pneumonia.  Her  physician,  fearing  that 
in  her  enfeebled  condition  her  constitution  could 
not  stand  the  shock  of  such  a  disease,  prudently 
concealed  from  his  patient  the  nature  of  her  dis- 
order. When  it  was  found  necessary  to  call  in  a 
consulting  physician,  he  came  as  a  friend  and  brought 
with  him  a  specimen  of  a  rare  plant,  saying, "  We 
want  you  to  help  us  to  find  the  name  of  this  strange 
plant  When  we  doctors  are  puzzled  in  Materia 
m«dica'we  come  toyou;  but  first  you  must  let  as 
help  you  to  get  rid  of  this  wretched  cold." 


Her  husband  couI«1  not  trust  himself  near  her  for 
more  than  a  few  minutef  at  a  time,  leet  he  should 
betny  his  fears  and  anxieties.  He  had  b^gun  to 
havelNa  flower-garden  dug  up  and  enriched  in 
trenches ;  here  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  to  b«  with- 
in call,  if  she  should  Huddenly  grow  worse.  The 
pasner  by  wlio  watchfd  him  apparently  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  his  work,  never  guessed  the  motive — the 
almost  necessity  for  bodily  labor.  When  the 
trenches  were  finished,  they  were,  found  to  be  too 
deep,  only  the  roots  of  the  most  vigorous  plants 
reached  the  rich  soil  beneath;  his  friends  under- 
stood the  cause  of  his  too  Uiorough  work  in  his  flower- 
garden.  <v 

To  Victor  Audubon. 

March  2d.  1857. 

To-day,  I  can  writd  you  encouragingly  with  re- 
gard to  my  good  wife's  health  ;  to-mgrrow  I  shall 
tidce  her  to  "  Kalraia ''  to  spend  a  few  weeks  witli 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Grege.  I  shall  come  down  always 
at  the  close  of  the  week.  I  find  myself  enjoying  life, 
and  still  able  to  go  through  a  certain  amount  of 
labor.        «        •        ♦       f 

Mrs.  Bach  man's  cotidition  for  some  time  kept  me 
much  at  home — my  mind  was  too  anxious  to  allow 
me  to  read  or  to  write  with  any  composure  or  satis-' 
taction— I  found  resources  in  my  gardens  and  poultry. 
I  have  been  very  successful  in  raising  both  vegeta- 
bles and  poultry,  aud  am,  almost  independent  (u  the 
market. 

.  Gome  to  us  about  the  first  of  October,  and  perhaps 
I  mijr,^>are  time  to  go  with  you  to  Florida — the 
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finest  Winter  olini«te  in  the  world.    We  all  long  to 
hear  fitvorable  news  of  ymir  health.    •    •    •   • 

In  November,  1857,  six  of  hi*  grandchildren  were 
ill  with  "  Scarlet  Fever ;  "  .Tohn  Haskell's  case  was 
mild  at  first,  ^ut  a  relapse  brought  him  to  the 
borders  of  the  grave.  His  grandfather  anxiously 
watched  at  his  bednide — the  attendant  physician 
had  abandoned  all  hope  of  his  recovery.  John 
Haskell  u^  to  say,  in  reference  to  this  illness,  "  My 
grandfather's  prayers  brought  me  back  to  life." 

To  John  Audvbon: 

CHABLE8T0N.  Dcc.  17th,  1857. 

"  Another  year  is  drawing  to  a  close,  how  rapidly 
time  flies  I  Old  reminiscences  crowd  into  my  mind. 
I  embrace  the  leisure  of  a  rainy  morning  to  answer 
]ong  neglected  letters — yours  is  the  first  on  the  list. 

The  sick,  thank  God,  are  all  better.  Mrs.  Bach- 
man  has  gained  seven  pounds,  although  she  now 
reaches  but  seventy-eight  pounds— <A«  weight  of  three 
wU  fattened  old  gobblat.  Haskell's  children  are  all 
in  health  again.  John,  who  was  so  very  ill,  came 
from  the  country  last  week  and  paid  us  a  visit. 

I  have  b^n  troubled  with  dyspepsia,  I  sleep  badly 
and  have  night-mare ;  but  I  know  the  cure — the 
country  and  an  ambling  pony.  So  I  said  last  week, 
1  will  go  to  '  Goose  Creek  '  and  take  a  hunt,  and 
d(tfy  thi$  intruder  on  my  repoee.  I  went,  but  was  called 
home  by  a  sick  parishioner,  two  hours  after  I  had 
been  in  the  woods.  I  was,  however,  so  fortunate  as 
to  kill  one  youuf;  buck  and  to  wound  another, 
which  I  supiKwe  the  boys  captured.    I  could  not  re- 


niAtn,  but  hMten«d  home.  Even  this  snatch  of 
country  air  did  me  good — 'I  must  go  again.  Since 
the  planters  have  fenced  off  intruders  and  given  up 
hunting  in  Summer,  the  deer  have  increased  beyond 
our  expectations.  The^  have,  on  several  ocoasionii. 
•tartedf  forty  in  a  mornnig — and  once  ten  were  in  a 
gans. 

My  son  W— -m  and  his  wife  are  hero  to  spend 
the  Christmas  holidays.  I  wish  you  were  wiUi  us 
to  join  them  to-day  at  dinner ;  we  are  to  have  a 
haunch  of  veiiitor*  ti}id  a  wild  turkey.  W— — ^n  longs 
to  get  into  a  e^nipo-bog — an  amusement  which  I 
should  not  much  relish.  Sons  and  daughters  are 
•11  well.  •  *  *  * 
,  My  little  grandsons  come  over  almost  every 
morning  to  join  mo  at  breakfast.  With  love  to  all, 
and  hoping  to  see  some  of  you  in  my  home. 

Affectionately  yours,  J.  I^. 

...     '"         .t.:--       , .  . 
To  THK  Samk  : 

"  You  asked  me  in  your  last  to  give  yoii  an  ac- 
<^uut  of  our  visit  to  "  Liberty  Hall?'  Goose  Creek. 
My  old  iHend  B.  went  up  with  mo  and  we  gave  one 
day  to  the  ducks  and  small  game,  and  another  to 
the  deer. 

The  duck-shooting  was  moderately  good.  I  could 
not  crawl  in  the  mud,  or  wade  up  to  my  waist  in 
water,  so  that  I  took  them  on  the  wing ;  sometimes 
I  tumbled  over  one  or  two  fat  feUowH  at  a  shot,  and 
then  ajKun  only  made  the  feattiers  fly.  I  bagged 
some  Wood-cooks  and  a  few  Partridges ;  there  were 
no  Snipe,  and,  when  I  had  a  chance  at  a  couple  of 
old  GK)oblers.  I  had  only  Snipe-shot,  so  I  saved  my 
powder  and  my  credit,  and  let  the  Gobblers  run. 

The  Deer-hunt  was  worth  talking  about.  We  had 
two  y»tag  fellows  with  ui^  who  now  and  th«n  hii-^ 
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but  their  general  rule  woe  to  miM.  We  heard  them 
banging  away  at  the  Deer  right  and  left — they 
leemed  to  have  all  the  fun  to  tlioiiim>lvo«  ;  but  when 
they  had  taken  Hovun  h.<uui,  and  killed  only  a  young 
back,  our  turn  came.  Two  Deer  came  in  Hight  of 
B.,  he  fired  and  wounded  one,  and  the  other  came 
in  my  direction.  I  fired  at  ninety-two  yards,  and 
off  he  went  Soon  after,  B.'h  wounde<l  Deer  hove  in 
sight  and  I  rolled  liini  over  in  fine'  Htyie.  The 
splendid  doe  I  had  fired  at.  came  now  within  a  few 
hundred  yards,  and,  with  a  single  shot  through  the 
lungs,  fell  dead.  We  kept  our  stands  and  sent  the 
driver  buck.  Soon  three  Deer  camo  in  gunshot  of 
B.  He  dropped  one  on  the  spot,  and  wounded 
another;  the  third,  a  roaring  buck,  came  towai^ 
me  like  a  hurricane ;  I  pull^  trigger  and  he  made 
half  a  doxen  somersets,  managed  to  leap  the  fence, 
and  then  gave  in  his  adhesion.  The  boys  took  a 
seven  mile  chase  and  captured  B.'s  wounded  Deer. 
We  had  six  Deer  strung  up  under  the  old  pecao*^ 
nut  tree,  and  we  felt  that  we  had  glory  enough  (qjc 
one  day.  Tell  me,  can  you  get  up  such  a  pleasant 
little  hunt  anywhere  in  the  neignborhood  of  the 
Palisades  ?  John,  how  you  would  have  relished  th» 
ftan?       *        ♦       • 

IiOMO  BwAMP,  Mabion  Countv,  Fla.,  April  lit,  IMO. 

My  dear,  blessed  Wife :  Night  before  last  was  a 
very  happy  evening  to  me.  Col.  S.  had  taken  moon 
an  expedition  of  sight-seeing  and  of  pleasure  to 
Withlaqoochee  river  and  to  Panasofkee  Lake,  where 
we  remained  two  days.  We  returned  Friday  at 
five  P.  M.  It  was  mail  day  and  1  honed  to  hear 
from  home ;  so  off  we  started  througn  the  pine 
woods  and  circled  around  the  trees  for  sixteen 
miles.  At  eight  o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  the  moonlieht, 
we  reached  our  destination.     Sure  enough,  there 
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HM  your  long  and  tnpiit  deli^htrul  letter,  written 
with  your  left  hand.  It  repaid  me  for  my  nitfht'a 
•ide;  it  relieved  ray  mind  of  anxiety  an«i  enabled 
me  to  sleep  like  a  top.  Thank  Qod  for  all  hia 
goodneea  I 

I  preached  to^y,  (Sunday),  and  baptised  Bar- 
man Hmdiut — a  boy  of  twelve,  with  a  sain  as  black 
as  Corvus-AniericauQii.  Now  I  think  thf^it  will  be 
po  nn,  and  no  playing  the  April  fool,  if  I  write  you 
« letter. 

Mv  health  has  improved  greatly,  my  disease  was 
checked  and  nature  worked  the  further  cure. 

We  have  venison  every  day,  aiiu  viiiuv  the  finest 
fish  that  ever  floated  in  a  tnuisparent  laike.  I  par« 
take  ot  food  moder«teiy,  and,  at  night,  take  a  cup  of 
tea.  but  eat  no  supper.         •         •        *       •        • 

The  Geological  structure  of  thiH  country  is  moat  in- 
tereeting,  but  very  simple — it  is  almost  a  uniform 
level.  The  land,  like  tne  bed  on  which  Charleston 
stands,  has  been  formed  from  the  ocean.  There 
have  been  upheavals  throughout  the  whole  State — 
these  have  produced  fissures  in  the  limo-stone  rocks 
beneath,  the  waters  percolating  throush  the  sand, 
Are  purified  and  become  like  crystal  These  are 
discharged  into  innumerable  lakes— Qriffin,  Orange, 
Ware,  with  smallor  lakes,  every  eight  or  ten  miles, 
abounding  in  the  finest  fresh-water  nah  in  the  world. 

There  are  scarcely  any  rivers  in  Florida;  even 
the  St.  John's  River  is  but  a  succession  of  lakes; 
the  streams,  such  as  they  are,  run  from  South  to 
l^orth.  It  is  a  singular  country.  Suddenly — in  a 
single  night,  half  an  acre  of  ground,  it  is  said,  settles 
ilown,  perhaps  twenty  feet,  and  is  found  full  of 
crystal  water,  large  fish,  and  now  and  then  an  Alli- 
gator— all  carried  through  some  underground  rail* 
road. 
-One  thing  has  struck  me  every  day ;  for  twenty 
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iniiM  thflTB  totcy  DO  no  wtfioinrat,  yM  ytn  cannot 
divwt  your  mind  of  the  idea  that  you  are  in  a  finely 
cultivated  country.  The  prairiefi  look  like  farms ; 
the  Live  Oak  and  Orange  groves,  cause  you  in- 
Toluntarily  to  look  for  the  farm-house.  liil!oreover, 
the  whole  country  is  full  of  cattle — not  wild  ;  the 
shepherds  drive  them  up,  and  mark  them,  at  least, 
twice  in  the  year.  This  was  the  country  for  the 
lasy  Indian;  nsh  most  abundant,  game  plentiful, 
the  Kunty-root  for  bread,  plentv  of  light-wood,  herds 
.of  cattle,  Indian  ponies,  pumpkins,  melons,  ground- . 
nuts  and  sweet  potatoes — the  latter  remaining  in 
the  ground,  and  growing  larger  with  age.  "Hien 
the  rich  hammocKs— 'fifty  bushels  of  corn  can  be 
raised  to  the  acre. 

I  have  been  much  gratified  at  finding  many 
specimens  in  Natural  History  that  the  world  knows 
of  only  by*narae,  and  several  species  of  undeecribed 
plants.  The  Deer  are  not  plentiful— they  have 
been  killed  by  the  disease  call^^  "  black  tongue." 

They  are  fast  clearing  out  the  Cougars  in  this  part 
of  Florida — we  staid  with  a  gentleman  who  haa 
killed  upwards  of  ninety.  We  saw  their  tracks  and 
those  of  the  Bear  at  Withlacoochee.  Here  the  Par- 
roqueta  flv  about  like  Wild  Pigeons,  and  I  found 
the  Florida  Jay  breeding  hero;  I  saw  about  fifty 
Whooping-Oanee,  examined  their  nests  and  hope  to 
bring  home  their  eggs,  of  which  Naturalists,  as  yet 
know  nothing. 

I  have  given  the  Colonel  a  lesson  in  Wild-cat 
hunting,  that  I  think  will  enable  him  to  rid  himself 
of  these  pests.  The  boys  go  out  at  daylight  with 
the  dogs,  and  the  Cat  is  trewl.  They  blow  the  horn ; 
then  we  ride  up,  rattle  the  buck-shot  around  his 
em,  sling  him  bishind  the  saddle  and  go  home  to 
breakiast. 

I  Wish  that  you  could  have  seen  us  bobbing  for 
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Troat  on  the  lake.  I  caught  one  that  I  think  might 
have  served  to  feed  our  whole  family.  There  were 
Bream  and  Perch  caught  that  weighed  from  two 

Eunds   to   perhape    four.     I  sbalT  see    you    on 
turday  next.   Ask  me  then  whether  the  Trout  are 
M  big  M  little  J. 

Love  to  all, 

<;■■:■■•■:  J;  a 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

WOBK   rOR  THB  CHUBCR.  '- 

At  wxTV-noirT  viooBooa  and  hopbtul— bvm  tbdob  v»  ura 

■■OKBM  BT  DEATH  Or  A  BBU>VBD  DADOHTB*— BMMOB  0« 
KMTY-THIID  AWMITBBBABV  Or  MIMWTBT  IM  OflABUaiOB 
—Aa  rMACBBB  AND  FABIOB— rBOOIBMVB  triBIT-  BBUIB- 
BBM  BOOK  or  WOUHIP— A  OOVHOM  WBVIC*— UmiBBAHIB* 
■nlDY  AMD  OXOOMPBOMaiMO— BBWBBBBT  OOLUnB— ■■•> 
natOL  ABO  BBOWB. 

In  1858,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  Dr.  DachniaB 
spoke  of  himself  as  an  o&j  miin ;  bat,  io  &ct,  h«  was, 
then  scarcely  beyond  the  prime  of  his  rich,  full  life. 
We  quote  bis  words,  used  after  anxious  and  exhauai- 
ing  labors;  "I  know  a  care,  a  run  into  the  ooontiy. 
and  an  ambling  pony.  Providence  has  smiled  up- 
on me,  and  I  find  myself  enjoying  life  and  able  to 
accomplish  a  certain  amount  of  labor" — and  thia 
was  no  small  amount  >■.-';. 

In  the  winter-Iionie  of  his  son-in-Taw,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Haskell,  he  enjoyed,  besides  his  panacea,  "coudtiy 
air  and  horseback  exercise,"  the  society  and  devoted 
attentions  of  his  daughter,  Harriet  Eva,  Mrs.  W.  fH 
Haskell.  There  wen  a  singular  congeniality  of  tem- 
perament between  father  and  daughter;  alike  ener- 
getic, buoyant,  and  loving,  the  interchange  of  visits^ 
after  her  marriage,  was  looked  forward  to  with  mu- 
tual delight. 
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In  April,  1858,  his  daughter's  family  formed  part 
of  bis  household  in  Charleston.  On  the  12th  of  May, 
an  event  occurred,  that  broke  in  upon  the  even  tenor 
C^  bis  life,  and  overshadowed  all  its  brightness — the 
death  of  this  beloved  daughter. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Haskell,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  wa» 
laid  to  rest,  with  her  baby  at  her  side. 

The  country  home,  where  ho  had  spent  so  many 
happy  days,  was  forthwith  abandoned,  and  his  four 
granddaughters  from  Chat  time  became  members  of 
his  household  (John  Haskell  remaining  with  his 
father.) 

Again  the  Pastor  of  St.  John's  closed  the  door  of 
his  study,  and  gave  one  day  to  "  the  luxury  of  grief." 
Thai  he  came  forth  bravely  to  itaeet  the  labors  and 
oarea  of  life;  but,  when  the  shadows  of  evening 
lengthened,  and  the  pressing  duties  of  the  day  were 
ended,  tender  recollections  of  the  young  life  that  had 
been  his  pride  and  joy,  flooded  his  heart.  He  would 
rit  rapt  in  thought,  until  aroused  by  the  voicea 
of  his  little  grandchildren  singing  their  evening 
hymn. 

January  10th.  185S,  Dr.  Bachman  celebrated  the 
focty-tbird  anniversary  of  his  ministry  in  Charles* 
ton.  We  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  sermon 
preached  on  that  occasion. 

Deuteronomy  Chap.  IV,  32.  "  A$k  now  <tj  the 
day$  that  are  pad."  v^;   - 

The  traveller  wearied  and  perplexed  by  the  oo- 
correnees  on  the  road,  sometimes  sits  down  to 
review  his  travels,  and  recalls  to  bis  mind  the  pleas-' 
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«ot  or  the  painful  ocoarrences  on  the  road.  He  hopes 
to  be  profited  by  the  recollection  of  the  past  failores 
or  vuecssses.  He  looks  forward  with  intense  anxiety 
to  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  anticipates  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  Bmin  with  those,  from  whom  he 
has  been  separated  for  a  brief  season.  In  the  same- 
imuiner,  the  Christian  traveller  has  his  periods 
sacred  to  thought ;  and  with  regard  to  his  spiritual 
life,  he  often  pauses  to  aah  oj  the  days  (hat  are  pant. 

In  the  life  of  your  aged  pastor,  thi?  is  one  of  those 

solemn  periods,  pregnant  with  recollections,  through 

a  long  series  of  years,  in  his  ministry.    Come  then^ 

my  Christian  fnends,  let  us  calmly,  eameetly,  and 

^prayerfully,  a»k  of  the  days  that  are  pad. 

It  does  not  become  me  to  dwell  on  my  own  labors 
hi  tlwkcongregation.  I  feel  how  imperfect  are  the 
ogat  efforts  of  man  ;  wherever  there  have  been  sue- , 
cesses,  let  us  ascribe  nil  the  praise  and  glory  to  God, 
to  whom  they  legitimately  belong.  Men  are  but  the 
instruments,  and  He,  the  Master,  often  gives  the 
blessing,  while  the  servant  is  unworthy. 

There  are  at  present  352  whites  entitled  to  coro- 
munion  in  this  Church.  Of  these  nearly  100  have 
removed  into  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  still 
retain  their  membership  with  us.  The  colored  com- 
muoicant^  amount  to  198 — making  in  the  aggr^;»te 
B50.  '■  .:' 

During  my  ministry  of  forty-three  years,  I  have 
baptized  4,085  children  and  adults,  1,835  of  these 
were  colored.  I  have  confirmed  and  received  into' 
the  communion  of  the  Church. 2,100 — 800  were  col> 
ored.  I  joined  in  the  holy  bands  of  wedlock  910 
couples,  of  these  about  300  were  colored.  I  buried^ 
1,210  Whites  (I  have  no  account  of  the  funerals  of 
the  colored  communicants,  as  their  funeral  services 
were  generally  performed  by  their  leaders.)  *  •  * 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  preserve  a  perfect  accuracy. 
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'  la  them  records ;  and  I  have  learned  from  long  ex- 
perience, that  many  mistakes  and  omissions  una- 
voidably occur. 

The  above  will  give  you,  however,  some  insight 
into  the  HghU  and  Mndwoa  in  the  life  of  a  clergyman. 
His  moments  of  enjoyment  are  succeeded  by  hours 
of  anxiety  and  days  of  sorrow.  Those  whom  he 
has  baptized  and  admitted  into  the  Church,  he, 
looks  upon  as  his  children.  If  they  are  pious  and 
happy,  the  Pastor's  heart  rejoices ;  if  they  become 
oareiess  and  unfaithful,  he  is  deeply  grieved,  and 
.when  they  are  separated  by  death,  he  mourns  over 
them  as  a  loss  in  his  own  family.    *     *    * . 

Alluding  to  the  changes  which  death  had  wrought 
■  during  his  ministry,  from  1815,  he  teUs  us: 

When  I  arrived  among  you,  our  country  was 
under  the  administration  of  Madison,  the  fourth 
,  president  of  the  United  8tate»— all  but  Washington 
were  living — these  are  now  ail  dead;  and,  of  the 
nine  Presidents  that  succeeded  him,  six  arc  also  in 
their  graves. 

On  my  arrival  in  Charleston,  I  became  a  member 
of  the  German  Friendly  Society,  which  was  then 
composed  of  nearly  one  hundred  members^^theee 
have  all  passed  away,  and  I  am  now  the  oldest 
member. 

Of  the  few  communicants  I  found  in  this  Church 
on  my  arrival,  one  only  is  now  alive.  Of  the  eleven 
whose  names  were  signed  to  my  call — nine  vestry- 
men and  four  wardens — all  are  gone  to  their  ac- 
count. Of  the  committee  of  twenty-one.  who,  in 
1816,  reported  on  the  expediency  of  building  this 
Church,  all  are  dead.  Of  the  Pastors  who  occupied 
the  pulpits  of  our  city  on  my  arrival,  not  one  is 
living.    Of  the  managers  of  the  Bible  Society,  who 
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met  in  1815, 1  only  am  left,  and,  of  ita  memben,  I 
am  the  oldest  on  tneir  record. 

At  our  first  confirmation,  in  1810,  sixty-fonr  per- 
sons were  dedicated  to  God,  nine  only  are  now  alive. 
Kecrly  all  of  these  are  now  before  me.  You,  my 
dear  friends,  who  were  the  first  fruits'  of  my  min- 
istry— you  are  all  that  are  now  left  of  that  crowd— 
therest  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  death,  and  be* 
come  the  tenants  of  the  devouring  grave.  You,  my 
friends,  will  surely  draw  near  to  me  in  my  decline 
of  life,  and  exhibit  to  the  younger  generations  your 
&ith  in  God.  your  love  and  constancy  to  the  Saviour, 
and  your  assured  hope  of  everlasting  life.    *    *    * 

Little  remains  of  that  thread  of  life  which  has 
been  spun  out  in  the  midst  of  you.  In  a  few  weeks 
I  shall  have  attained  my  sixty-eighth  year.  I. 
would  not  wish  to  recall  that  life,  unless  it  could  be 
spent  in  greater  u.sefulness  to  you  and  to  others.  I 
trust,  through  the  mercy  of  that  Saviour  who  died 
for  a  fallen  world,  that  I  shall  be  prepared  cheerfully, 
whenever  He  shall  see  fit  to  call  mo  hence,  to 
resign  my  spirit  into  the  hands  of  that  Gk>d  who 
gave  it. 

This  congregation  is  the  only  one  I  have  had  the 
charge  of  since  my  ordination.  I  did  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  give  a  negative  reply  to  all  invita- 
tions from  other  sources  in  the  Church,  and  from 
seats  of  learning — offering  higher  pecuniary  advan- 
tages. I  came  not  to  seek  your  wealth — a  minister, 
who  is  devoted  to  his  duties,  has  no  time  to  lay  up 
treasures  of  earth.  He  is  commanded  to  use  hospi- 
tality to  the  household  of  faith,  and  more  specially 
to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  He  is  liable  to 
daily  calls  on  his  income,  fur  he  must  become  the 
almoner  of  the  poor,  and  listen  to  the  petitions  of 
the  stranger— in  this  way,  he  is  rsliaved  of  much 
that  he  receives.        •        •        •        •        •        • 
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In  youth  and  inexpeiiehce,  I  begun  my  ea^Iy 
labors  in  the  South,  and  hero  they  will,  in  all  human 
probability,  terminate.  I  came  among  you  with  a. 
constitution  unacclimated,  and  remained  with  yoa 
through  seasons  when  the  pestilence  was  making 
fearful  devastation  among  our  people,  especially 
among  the  poor  strangers  that  were  within  our  gates. 
In  my  performance  of  duty  to  them  during  these 
seasons  of  suffering,  of  sorrow,  and  of  death,  you 
will,  I  am  convince,  exempt  me  from  the  charge 
of  unfaithfulness.     ^  „.^- 

I  have  been  so  fully  identified  with  my  people, 
that  my  mind  recognizes  no  other  home  but  this; 
for  the  home  of  my  youth  has  become  to  me  the 
house  of  the  stranger. 

I  have  spent  with  you.  a  long  life  of  dnxious  labor 
and  of  pleasant  duty.  My  people,  now  to  the  fourth 
senoration,  have  ever  Uvea  with  me  in  peace  and 
love ;  they  have  confided  in  me  as  a  friend,  a  Pastor, 
and  a  father — and  so  may  it  be  until  this  oonnec- 
uiion  is  severed  by  the  band  of  death — and  not  even 
then  severed  forever.  There  is  a  chain  which 
reaches  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  is  fastened  to  the 
throne  of  God.  Our  holy  religion  gives  to  the 
Christian  heart  assurances  of  recognition,  of  re- 
union,of  immortality,  and  of  bliss  at  God's  right  hand 
forever,  where  all  we  have  lost  on  earth,  will  be  re- 
stored to  us  again  ;>where  the  mind  will  be  enlarged, 
the  heart  purified,  and  our  capacity  for  enjoyment 
adapted  to  the  angelic  state.         *        •        «        • 

The  sermon  closed  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  his 
beloved  flock.   .  ■  ':  •  v    .^    • 

O  could  my  voice  only  penetrate  the  hearts  of  all 
my  hearers — could  they  be  induced  with  prayer 
and  Ubor  to  aid  me  in  all  the  benevolent  iustitu* 
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tions  of  the  Church,  and  to  let  one  united  voice  ao 
up  to  heave^^*  We  wili  nerve  the  Lord." — then  might 
we  look  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for 
the  bleasing  of  heaven,  and  the  salvation  of  many 
(oula.  ■'-  ■  v^-' 

It  has  been  said, 

"We  must  add  the  weight  of  Dr.  Bachman's 
character,  and  the  bimplicity  of  his  affections,  to 
the  few  of  his  sermons  that  are  preserved  to  us, 
in  order  to  understand  the  charm  and  power  of 
his  appeals.  One  who  sat  for  years  under  his 
ministry  said :  '  His  sermons  always  moved  me.' 
I  have  been  told  that  often  at  meetings  of  S^nod  in 
the  country,  he  preached  without  manuscript  with 
powerful  enect.  His  voice  was  strong  and  sweet,  and 
his  style  and  manner,  were  indescribably  earnest.   : 

"  lie  excelled  as  a  pastor,  and  this  not  because  he 
studied  the  pastoral  art]  but  because  he  loved  his 
people  and  really  trusted  Ood.  Genial,  observant, 
of  vast  and  varied  knowledge  and  experience, 
among  those  whom  he  had  known  from  babyhood, 
and  on  whose  life,  even  their  schooling  and  their 
l)usine8s,  he  had  exercised  much  influence,  in  ardent 
sympathy  with  their  institutions  and  manner  of 
thought,  and  keenly  approfliative  of  their  daily 
affection,  it  is  no  wonder  he  was  beloved  as  well  as 
admired.  AU  his  words  seemed  to  his  people  wise. 
Everything    he  did  was    recounted.     They  were 

Sroud  of  his  fame.  They  were  honored  by  his  otm- 
dence.  Even  pain  for  a  moment  ceased  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice.  His  tenderness  comforted.  His  prayer 
seemed  more  certain  to  bo  answered.  And  the  com- 
fortable words  of  Holy  Scripture  seemed  to  get 
authority  from  his  kind  eye  and  beloved  lips. 

, "  Dr.  Bachman's  power  lay  not  in  what  he  said  or 
did,  not  in  his  manner,  but  in  himself.    It  was  the 
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maH  gave  the  sfirnion  force,  and  to  his  kind  words  a 
healing  virtue.  In  literary  circles,  in  public  places, 
at  a  country  house,  in  Synod,  he  was  the  centre.  It 
is  easy  to  see,  as  we  read  the  dry  reports  of  Synods, 
how  jnuch  he  was  respected,  how  proud  all  were  of 
him,  how  fearful  of  oirending  him.  He  must  pre- 
side at  every  Synodical  Communion,  he  must  take 
part  in  every  ordination,  and  what  he  and  his 
ohumli  are  doing,  was  spoken  of,  as  if  it  were  every* 
body's  pride.  Lofty  in  principle,  pure  of  heart, 
cealous,  tender,  and  simple  as  a  child  in  his  trust  in 
God,  John  Bachman,  by  his  own  fidelity,  has  made 
the  past  and  the  future  of  St.  John's  congrega- 
tion.^* 

We  have  seen,  that  in  his  early  ministry  in  a 
Southern  fiold,  he  was  among  the  pioneers  ot  the 
liUtheran  Church.  The  battle  for  the  revival  of  the 
doctrinal  basis  of  the  Lutheran  Church  had  then 
scarcely  begun.  He  preached  few  doctrinal  ser- 
mons. Dr.  Bachraan's  spirit  was,  eminently  pro- 
gressive. This  is  apparent,  when  we  remember  the 
part  he  took  in  the  formation  of  the  Southern  Oene- 
ral  Synod  of  to-day,  whose  unmistakable  tendency 
from  its  infancy  was  toward  confessional,  historical 
Lutheranism.  '  ' 

We  can  never  forget  his  eager  desire  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Southern  Book  of  Worship— a  ritual 
thoroughly  Lutheran  in  character.  We  remember 
his  joy  when  his  congregation  willingly  adopted  the 
new  book,  in  place  of  the  old  New  York  "  Hymns 
and  Liturgy."    Many  can  recall,  his  earnest,  per- 

.  «city  of  Charleston  Year  Book,  Bdward  T.  Horn,  P.  D.    ' 
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'  ■  *   ^'     t, 
maaive  words,  recommending  its  adoption  by  the 
whole' Soutlierii  Church. 

In  his  old  age,  porhaps,  the  strongoat  desire  of  his 
heart,  was  that  all  English-speaking  Lutherans 
should  have  a  CJommon  Service.  We  find  him  sug- 
gesting and  urging  the  same,  and  when  prevented 
by  age  and  feebleness  from  attending  the  General 
Synod  that  met  at  Winchester,  Va.,  in  1870,  ex-, 
pressing  to  his  brethren,  by  letter,  the  burden  of  his 
heart's  desire — uniformity  in  Books  of  Worship — in 
other  words,  a  Common  Service  for  the  whole 
Church. 

The  I^astor  of  St.  John's  was  broad  in  his  Christian 
charity.  Dr.  Summers  records :  "  When  in  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Bachman  visited  the  Oxford  divines, 
Pusey,  Newman,  and  others,  and,  on  J[iis  return, 
spoke  of  them  as  learned,  well-meaning,  though 
misguided  men." 

His  Lutheranism  was  sturdy,  and  unconfpromis- 
ing.  The  anxious  bench,  etc.,  found  no  favor  in  his 
eyes.  On  one  occasion  when  a  revival  of  religion 
stirred  the  hearts  of  the  community  of  Charleston, 
Dr.  Bachman  decided  to  open  his  ("hurch  for  a  short, 
daily  service.  He  asked  no  assistance  from  his 
brother  ministers.  The  services  were  continued  for 
a  week ;  the  attendance  was  large ;  but  there  was  no 
undue  excitement  Before  the  close  of  the  week,  a 
few  over-zealous  members  suggested  a  mourner's 
6eneft,  but  Dr.  Bachman  declined  to  comply,  on  the 
ground  that  such  an  institution  would  not  be  in  ac- 
oordanoe  with  Lutheran  teaching  and  usage,  which 
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A 
relied  on  the  SacrameMof  Baptism,  catechetical  in- 

atraction,  the  rite  of  ^niirmation  and  the  Holy 
Communion  as  all-sufficient.  He  mildly  suggested 
that  if  his  friends  considered  a  different  mode  of  ad- 
ministration absolutely  necessary,  they  must  aeek 
it  in  another  communion.  A  few,  following  his 
suggestion,  united  with  anotherdenomination,  where 
the  "  anxious  bench  "  was  in  use.  When  the  bus* 
band  of  a  valued  member  of  his  congregation,  who 
had  not  been  baptized  in  his  in&ncy,  desired  to  re- 
ceive at  his  hands  baptism  by  immersion,  saying 
that  the  mode  by  sprinkling  did  not  meet  his  views, 
Dr.  Bachman,  on  the  same  ground,  advised  him  to 
unite  with  the  Baptists — which  he  did;  but  often 
accompanied  his  wife  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 

From  1858  to  1861,  we  find  many  letters  in  the 
handwriting  of  Dr.  Bachman  addressed  to  J.  A. 
Brown,  D.  D.,  of  Reading,  Pa. 

In  1858,  Theophilus  Stork,  D%D.,  was  elected 
President  of  Neivberry  Collie,  S.  C,  and  J.  A. 
Brown,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology.  Both  responded 
favorably  and  were  duly  installed  in  1850. 

The  Inaugural  Addresses  of  the  President  and  the 
Professor  of  Theology  were  greatly  admired,  and 
ordered  by  Synod  to  be  published. 

TuDilBbowm:  "'l/.  ■--■■^-'^•■/■"\.'"--''C' ■  '    "  ^./i^'^:' 

Dbckmibbr  23rd ,  1859.   ' 

"I  corrected,  last  evening,  the  revised  sheets  of 
your  Address,  which  I  consider  very  excellent,  and 
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creditable  to  your  learning  and  abilities.  I  regret 
much  ..that  Dr.  Stork  would  not  consent  to  have  hi* 
printed. 

Cannot  you  come  for  a  week  to  see  us  all  f  It 
would  be  most  gratifying  to  me  and  my  family.  I 
•hould  like  to  have  the  College  and  the  Professors 
represented  here,  and  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  our 
institutions. 

Affectionate    remembrance  to  Mrs.  B.    and  the 

ehildren.  •  *  ♦  • 

1     ••■.'■■■'.'■  ■'      .       ■  •    •    .  ■  ■        '    '■ ,  ■ 

Charleston,  January,  I860. 

I  returned,  last  evening,  from  a  short  excursion 
into  the  country,  where  the  Doctor  supposed  I  would 
find  better  physic  than  the  nostrums  in  his  shop. 
The  change  nas  benefited  me,  and  I  have  no  longer 
fevers  at  night,  and  only  occasional  paroxysms  of 
coughing. 

I  found  your  obliging  letter  waiting  for  me.  I  feel 
sensibly  your  willingness  to  come  to  my  assistance 
during  my  indispMition ;  but  I  am  once  more  able, 
as  far  as  poor  preaching  is  concerned,  to  attend  to 
my  own  duties.  I  shall  have  my  h<inds  full  on 
Sunday  next  (Communion  day).  The  College  lies 
heaviest  on  ray  mind.  I  have  not,  however,  the 
■lightest  idea  of  failure — we  must  all  work  and 
hope.    I  eon  willing  even  to  enter  the  field  myself. 

For  months  past'  I  have  been  greatly  troubled 
about' our  political  embarrassments. 

In  other  days  I  was  a  Union  man.  I  am  so  still ; 
but  I  go  with  those  who  insist  on  the  riffMs  gtutran- 
tfvl  to  its  by  the  Oorutiluiion.  Recently,  several  con- 
si^rvative  politiqians  have  vidted  Charleston.  I  have 
not  met  with  them,  for  I  avoid  caucuses ;  but  I  hear 
that  tliey  feel  convinced  that  there  will  be  no  dis- 
jN>lati(M)  of  the  Union — I  trust  that  it  may  be  so.    I 
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have  an  abiding  faith  in  that  kind  Providence  that 
governs  nations,  as  well  as  individuals. 

When  you  can  be  spared  to  come  and  help  us  to 
procure  funds,  send  nfe  a  line,  and  I  shall  meet  you 
at  the  station.    *    *    * 

The  College  flourished.  $4,400  were  subscribed 
for  scholarships.  Dr.  Bachman  wrote  rejoicingly, 
"students  are  still  flocking  in."  <  , 

In  1860,  Dr.  Stork  resigned  the  Presidency  of 
Newberry  College,  and  Dr.  Brown  was  elected  his 
■uocessor.    In  1861,  Dr.  Brown  also  resigned. 


■■>■ 
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CHAPTER  XXIV.  , 

The  Beoiknino  OP  THE  Wab. 

COMMD  CONORKOATIOM— an  OBrXVCB— du>  PUSTT— MWTOM 
DBAYTOW— BianOP  PATIiB— JXBV  JOKn— BXRJfOS  ON  DOTT 
OP  TRB  OHBIRIAir  TO  lltt  OODXTBT— TRB  OBDIMANCB  OP 
'  UCBMION— LBTTBR  TO  BDMUXD  RUPnil— TAKBB  HOCTITAL 
•tOBU  TO  VIROINIA— A  COMPOBTBB  TO  HH  aBABDMX— 
MBABLBS  —  ONBXPBOTBO  VIUTOM  — BBBAD  CABT  ON  TBI 
WATBBB— POUND  INSB!miBLB/-«T.  JOUN'B  CnOBCB  CUMBD. 

IN  1860,  Dr.  Bachman'd  pastorate  in  Charleston 
had  extended  over  forty-five  years,  and  the  con- 
gregation under  his  charge  was  at  the  zenith  of  iti 
prosperity. 

The  Minutes  for  that  year  record  660  communi' 
eant8-^370  white  and  190  black. 

Sunday-school  for  the  whites:  Teachera,  20; 
pupils,  120. 

For  the  blacks  :    Teachers,  32 ;  pupils,  160. 

The  two-story  lecture-room,  built  in  1831,  was 
especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  two  schools.  The 
upper  story  was  occupied  by  the  white  school,  and 
the  basement  by  the  colored. 

Dr.  Bachman's  laborious  and  successful  work 
among  the  negroes  of  his  adopted  city  has  been, 
perhaps,  overlooked  or  overshadowed  by  his  achieve- 
ments in  other  directions. 

In  this  field   his  power  as  an  organizer,  was 
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brought  into  full  play.  Hd  selected  liifl  "  Leaden  " 
firom  ihe  moat  intelligent  and  reliable  of  those 
whom  be  had  carefully  instructed — some  of  these  , 
were  freedmen.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  leaders  to 
visit  the  sick  and  report  to  the  Pastor  such  cases  as 
needed  bis  special  care.  They  generally  performed 
also  the  burial  services  for  the  dead  of  their  own 
race.  The  leaders  settled  all  disputes ;  but  if  their 
decision  was  not  accepted,  the  case  was  brought 
before  the  P«utor.  On  the  appointed  evening,  the 
Pastor's  study  was  the  little  Court-room,  and  he  the 
Judge  supreme.  His  quick  apprehension  of  the 
points  at  issue,  and  his  wise  and  humane  decisions, 
gave  him  a  singular  power  over  the  simple  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  negro,  and  his  decisions  were 
reverently  received  as  just  and  final.  Their  grateful 
devotion  to  him  for  his  unwearied  care  and  kind- 
ness Was  almost  unbounded. 

In  1816,  at  his  request,  the  North  Ckllery  of  St. 
John's  Cburch  was  appropriated  to  his  colored  flock: 

Never  was  there  a  more  orderly  congr^tiou.  On 
Communion  Sundays  the  whites  received  the  Sacra- 
iQent  first,  and  then  the  blacks.  The  physical  labor 
of  administering  to  such  numbers  at  length  became 
flo  great  and  exhausting  to  his  strength,  that  the 
Vestry  suggested  that  the  Church  should  be  closed 
for  the  whites  on  the  afternoons  of  Communion 
Sundays,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  these  after- 
noons  entirely  to  his  colored  congregation. 

Some  of  the  whites  were  present  on  these  occa- 
nons.    At  the  request  of  the  leaders  the  services  of 
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the  organist  were  diBpenaed  with,  and  the  bandt 
itandiiig  in  the  front  aisle,  led. the  singing.  There 
was  no  silent  tongue  in  the  congregation — no  baah- 
jful  hesitancy,  the  full  voices  drowning  the  cracked 
notes  of  the  older  members.  A  singular  and  beau-* 
tiful  custom  prevailed  among  these  simple  worship- 
pers— they  reverently  bowed  after  receiving  the- 
consecrated  bread  and  wine  from  the  hand  of  the 
Minister — doubtless  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  Saviour's  gift  of  Himself 

Born  and  educated  while  New  York  was  still  m 
slave-holding  State;  removing  to  the  South  in 
early  manhood,  and  faithfully  laboring  there  for  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  advancement  of  the  negro,  il 
was  not  strange  that  he  should  not  have  been  in  sym-' 
{Mthy  with  the  pronounced  abolitionist.  Lydia,  his 
father's  slave,  in  accordance  with  her  own  desire  had 
followed  him  to  Charleston,  and  nursed  his  ol^ildrenl 
When  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  he  te}l8  us.  he  offered  her  freedom;  but  she 
preferred  to  remain  in  his  service.  Her  two  sons  he 
apprenticed  to  trades  that  they  might  earn  their  own 
support. 

When  the  property  of  Mrs.  Bachraan's  mother, 
Mrs.  Martin,  was  divided  among  her  children,  th« 
slaves,  according  to  custom,  selected  their  owners  in 
the  family.  One  of  these.  Plenty,  entreated  Dr. 
Bochraan  to  take  him.  Now  Plenty,  although 
honest  and  industrious  when  sober,  sometimes  ih- 
dalged  too  frebly  in  whiskey.  He  urged ;  "  Tek  me 
Massa  Bscbman.    I'll  plant  and  tek  good  ca'  ob  d« 


ga'den."  "  Yee,  Plenty,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  dont 
doabt  that  you  will  do  your  best  for  us  when  you 
are  sober ;  but  when  you  ara  getting  over  a  spree, 
you  will  be  likely  to  cut  up  your  plants  faster  than 
you  raised  them."  Plenty  still  promised  and  plead- 
ed, and  Anally  was  installed  as  head  gardener.  Alaa 
for  liuman  strength  1  With  better  intentions,  perhaps, 
than  moved  the  breast  of  the  renowned  '*  Tam  O' 
Bhanter,"  poor  Plenty  occasionally  had  a  sad  fall, 
succeeded  by  renewed  promises  of  amendment. 
Thus  the  years  rolled  on  and  the  habit  strengthened, 
until,  at  length,  the  poor  old  fellow  writhed  under,  a 
genuine  attack  of  ifam'a  a  pofu. 

On  his  recovery,  he  came  rushing  into  the  Doctor's 
study  as  if  fiends  were  pursuing  him.  Trembling, 
he  stammered  out,  '  Massii  Bach  man,  Plenty  nebber, 
nebber  drink  one  drap  moe."  "  Ah,  Plenty.  I  wish 
that  I  could  believe  that!"  Then  the  poor  old  man, 
with  many  tearii,  graphically  dei^cribed  what  he  call- 
ed "  Tn«  dream."  The  devil,  he  as.serted,  had  appeared 
to  him — he  knew  him  *'  by  de  horns  and  de  tail," 
and  told  him  that  "drunken  ole  Plenty  was  bis 
sure,  and  he  would  put  him  in  de  big  fire  in  de  bad 
place."  His  fiiithful  Father  Confessor,  further  deep- 
.oned  these  wholesome  iears  by  quoting  St.  Paul's 
vords,  "  NtUktr  idolalm  nor  drunkards  thatt  inkirit 
tk0  tifngdem  qf  Ood."  Shaking  with  fear,  he  cried 
out,  "  De  debbii  nebber,  nebber  shal  git  ole  Plenty." 

Perhaps,  after  all  his  terrors  and  his  deep  peni- 
tence, an  angel  whispered  words  of  hope  and  peace 
Uf  the  terror-stricken  soul.     He  never  could  be 
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brought  to  believe  his  master's  version  of  "de 
dream,"  viz,  that  the  frightful  vision  was  the  effect 
of  drink.  At  any  rate,  we  fuel  assured  that  Plenty 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  his  "  migesty  with 
horns."  From  that  day  the  old  negro  sacr^Iy 
kept  his  promise  to  Qod,  for  he  drank  henceforth 
nothing  stronger  than  coffee,  or  a  mild  decoction 
from  the  sassafras  root,  sweetened  with  molasses,  a 
&vorite  drink  in  those  days,  called  "  sassafras  beer." 
Dr.  Bachman's  well  cultivated  vegetable  garden 
gave  abundant  proof  of  old  Plenty's  faithfulness; 
and  when  he  died  years  Iftter,  in  great  peace,  due 
honors  were  paid  to  his  memory,  by  "  de  wite/andy," 
as  he  called  them,  and  by  his  own  race. 

As  early  as  1837,  we  find  Dr.  Bachman,  justly 
pained  by  the  misrepreseutnlions  of  a  part  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  North. 

ToRev.  J.  D."  '  ■'■''•■ 

I  have  heard  with  regret  of  your  remarks  befors 
the  Hartwick  Synod,  with  recard  to  your  Southern 
brethren.  That  part  of  your  Constitution,  that  ex- 
cludes the  slave-holder  from  your  communion,  has 
been  sent  to  me ;  and  as  you  have  no  slave-holders 
with  you.  it  would  appear  that  you  have  travelled 
out  nf  the  way  to  denounce  the  acts  of  your  breth- 
ren that  are  far  removed. 

Having  alwaj's  been  an  advocate  for  unrestrained 
freedom  of  thought  as  well  as  liberty  of  sfieech,  I 
felt  no  disposition  to  prevent  you  from  expressing 
your  honest  convictions.  As  your  charges,  even  u 
true,  could  not  operate  unfavorably  to  my  useAiI- 
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ness  in  this  community — beyond  which  I  am  little 
known ;  and,  as  no  defence  of  mine  would  be  likely 
to  be  of  any  avail,  I  was  content  to  ait  quietly  under 
the  imputations,  which  a  brother  of  my  own  faith 
bad  seen  fit  to  cast  upon  me,  believing  that  the  provr 
idence  of  God  would  not  permit  His  Church  to  sus- 
tain an  injury  from  the  imperfections  of  its  min^ . 
iMers.        •        •        *        *   .    * 

I  have  lat«ly  been  held  up  in  bold  relief  as  "  one 
who  luxuriate*!  from  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the 
ahkve."  My  wife  brought  into  my  family  four  of 
her  domestics,  who  were  attached  to  her  from  in- 
fancy  ;  they  are  her  private  property,  are  still  with 
us,  and  are,  without  exception,  communicants  of  the 
Church.     *     •    •     • 

•  I  am  fully  sensible  that  you  believed  what,  under 
excited  feelings,  you  have  published.  The  charge 
of  cruelty  and  luxury,  I  thmk.  ou^ht  to  have  been 
withheld,  as  I  hope  that  I  do  not  indulge  in  either. 
I  have  labored  hard,  and  I  hope  not  without  suc- 
cess, to  build  up  our  Church  in  the  Southern  States. 
I  preach  three  thnes  every  Sundav.  and  once  in  the 
week.  I  attend  to  two  Sunday-schools  and  a  Bible- 
class.  My  people,  at  least,  will  neither  accuse  me  of 
idleness,  not  luxury. 

lo  Dr.  Bachman's  Synodical  address,  in  1845,  he 
reports  to  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  as  follows : 

An  application  was  recently  made  to  me  by  Bos- 
ton Drayton,  a  colored  member  of  the  English 
Lutheran  Church  of  Charleston  ^St.  John's),  for 
permission  to  go  to  Africa  as  a  miasionary  of  our 
Church.  He  had,  for  some  titne,  been  an  efficient 
leader  among  the  colored  people  of  said  congrega- 
tion. His  natural  talents  were  respectable,  and  his 
edacntion  considerably  above  that  of  persons  of  his 
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ohm.  1  had  nardftson  to  doubt  of  hi0  piety.  Tb* 
yeaael  in  which  he  wiis  to  sail,  waa  to  leave  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Svnod.  I  felt  it  my  duty,  as 
President  of  the  Synod,  to  give  him  such  credentials 
M  would  render  him  useful  among  the  benighted 
, nations  in  the  land  of  his  forefathers.  How  far  this 
mission,  voluntarily  undertaken  by  an  individual, 
and  supported,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  people  of 
his  own  color,  will  hd  productive  of  good,  must  be 
left  to  Him  who  is  the  ruler  of  nations,  and  who  is 
able  to  convert  even  the  most  untoward  events  into 
the  inutruments  of  great  and  abiding  mercy.  Wo 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Benj.  Kurtz,  and  to 
several  of  our  Northern  friends,  especially  to  the 
former,  for  their  kindness  to  this  young  and  inex- 
perienced missionary,  and  for  their  advice  and  pecu- 
niary aid. 

Dr.  Morris  tells  us  * : 

^  Bishop  Payne  (colored),  now  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  was  reared  b  Lutheran  by  Dr.  Bachman,  of 
Charleston,  and  studied  for  awhile  at  Gettysburg; 
but  there  was  no  field  among  us,  and  he  was  advised 
to  go  to  the  Methodists,  among  whom  he  baa  become 
quite  distinguished." 

We  find  many  letters  from  and  with  regard  to 
Rev.  Jehu  Jones,  also  from  Dr.  Bachman's  colored 
congregation.  He  had  been  a  very  useful  man  in 
his  Church  as  a  leader,  and  might  have  been  so  as  |i 
preacher  at  home,  where  the  negro  character  and 
pecularities  were  understood  ;  but  he  desired  to  go 
North.  He  went  and  made  an  eiTort  to  raise  a  con- 
gregation in  Philadelphia,  but  failed.    Dr.  Morris 

*  Fifty,  yean  in  the  Lutturan  Ministry. 
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Myi  "  He  was  rather  notorious  there."  °Ih  his  letters 
he  entreHts  to  be  |)erraittod  to  return  to  Charlestoni 
and  that  D'r.  Bachman  would  get  up  a  petition  for 
the  same — this  was  done,  but  without  success. 

We  lose  sight  of  Rov.  Jehu  Jones;  he  probably 
Ibft  the  ministry. 

November,  18C0,  Dr.  Bachinan  prvaclied  a  sermon 
on 

The  Duty  of  a  Chrittian  to  hit  (knintrt/. 

One  who  was  present  on  the  occasion  wrote : 

"  Dr.  Bachman,  of  course,  avoided  the  political 
questions  of  the  day  as  much  as  possible.  At  a  time 
when  Secession  seemed  inevitable  he  enjoined  upon 
his  people  firmness,  decision  and  moderation.  He 
gave  excellent  advice  to  the  young  men,  and  ad- 
dressed our  colored  brethren  also.  The  appeal  was 
solemn,  impressive  and  eloquent.  The  day  was 
bright  and  beautiful ;  the  congregation  unusually 
larg»,  and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  Citadel 
Oadets  were  present.  I  never  saw  a  more  interested 
or- attentive  congregation.*^ 

Fragments  of  this  sermon  have  been  preserved: 
We  give  a  few  extracts :     ,  :;  ,    .,  * 

Psklm  oxxxvli  i  6 — J(f  J  forget  thee,  O  Jerumlem  /    - .  .i 

Brethren,  I  am  about  to  address  you  on  the  "  Love 
of  Country."  which,  next  to  the  love  of  God,  is  the 
iQost  sacred  duty  that  the  Qod  of  nations  has  en- 
joined upon  man.  *  •  ♦ 
.  In  spite  of  the  prostitution  of  the  venerable  name 
of  patriotism,  there  is  and  ever  shall  be,  a  Christian 
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patrioiistn — a  great  system  of  duties  which  man 
owes  to  his  homo,  his  people  and  his  State,  etc. 

If  our  rights  had  been  protected  in  the  Union,  .wo 
would  not  desire  a  political  change — the  sound  it, 
even  at  this  moment,  mournful  to  my  mind.  I  was 
bom  but  two  yean  after  the  Union  and  may  yet 
outlive  it.  Our  fore-fathers  in  Convention  entered 
into  a  solemn  compact  for  mutual  defence  and  pro- 
tection. On  the  part  of  the  majority,  these  pledges 
have  been  violated,  and  a  hifj^her  law  than  the  Con- 
ititutiou  substituted. 

According  to  the  principles  of  our  Constitution, 
the  impendmg  Secession  should  be  unattended  by  *> 
resort  to  arms.  It  is  better,  like  Abraham  and  Lot, 
to  separate  when  we  can  no  longer  live  together  in 
peace.  Our  State  is  preparing  tor  a  peaceful  sepa- 
ration. I  shall,  as  in  duty  bound,  until  then,  prav 
ibr  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  GodVi 
blessing  on  the  deliberations  of  Congress.        *        * 

Young  men,  let  me  offer  you  a  few  words  of 
fatherly  advice.  We  are  linked  together  for  peace 
or  war ;  for  plenty  or  want ;  for  glory  or  shame.  I 
have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  your  courage ;  I 
would  place  m^  life  in  your  hands  in  thip  midst  of  s 
host  of  enemies. — But  any  act  of  rashness  on  our 
part,  would  place  us  in  the  wrong.  Act  not  without 
authority.  Remember  courage  consists  in  obedience 
,  and  prudence,  as  well  as  loyalty  and  firmnecs. 
4boveaH,  act  only  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God. 

Ever  bear  in  mind  that  among  the  duties  you 
owe  to  your  country,  is  your  daily  good  example. 
In  the  political  meetings  that  you  may  bo  caued 
upon  to  attend,  jrou  are  not  to  indulge  in  the  bofvl 
or  intemperance,  in  angry  and  revengeful  passioos, 
or  neglect  of  the  duties  you  owe  to  your  own  dear' 
iamilies.  We  feel  and  know  that  our  cause  is  just 
and  righteoiu;  bat  political  changes  are  often  timei^ 
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of  lioentiousnesa  and  imnioraHtjr.  How  awful 
would  be  the  viaitationa  of  heaven,  if  our  youth 
should  become  corrupt  and  careleas ! 

When  the  people  of  South  Carolina  in  Convention, 
December,  .1860,  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Seoeesion, 
they  selected  Dr.  Bachman  to  offer  the  prayer  at  the 
opening. 

With  the  mtgority  of  the  South  he  still  cherished 
the  hope  of  a  peaceful  separation — vain  hope. 

The  tide  of  war  soon  flooded  the  land,  bringing  to 
the  South  poverty  and  desolation,  tears  and  death. 
Brave  and  tender-hearted  as  a  "Soldier  of  the 
Cross/'  the  Pastor  of  SL  John's  strove  to  perform  his 

hf  the  woirds  of  another : 

"Dr.  Bachman  found  employment  in  the  hos- 

Sitals,  but  did  not  intermit  his  care  of  the  scattered 
ock.  The  l^ends  tell  of  the  welcome  visit  of  the 
beloved  pastor  to  close  the  eyes  of  an  aged  saint  at 
Columbia,  or  in  the  little  church  in  that  city  to  con- 
firm some  of  his  young  {)eople ;  of  a  doubly  solemn 
Confirmation  and  administration  of  the  Holy  l^up-^ 
per  in  an  upper  room  at  Spartanburg;  of  Baptism 
under  a  great  oak  at  Mar's  Bluff."* 

To  Edmund  Rupfim,  Esq..  op  Vihoinia,   two  of 
whose  sons  had  been  killed  in  battle. 

Charlestom.  Nov.  22ud,  1862. 

M^  Dear  Friend :  Yours  of  the  17th  instant  was 
itBceived  this  morning;  although  it  is  Saturday — my 
most  busy  day.  I  must  answer  it  at  once,  lest  I 

^Charleston  Year  Book,  Edward  T.  Hon,  D.  D. 
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ihoald,  by  inceaaant  ca1Ii»  be  prevented  from  at- 
tending, as  early  aa  I  desire,  to  this  daty  and  s^ 
privilege. 

'  Although  the  sympathv  of  your  friend  cannot 
benefit  you,  yet  it  will  show  you  that  you  are  re- 
membered  with  respect  and  veneration,  and  that  he 
feels  your  misfortunes  as  a  blow  on  his  own  heart. 
I  pray  God  to  mitigate  your  sufferings  and  to  bring 
back  peace  and  prosperity  to  our  distracted  and 
bleeding  country.     *     •     • 

My  familv  have  been  in  Columbia  all  the  Sum- 
mer. My  daughters  would  long  since  have  re> 
turned  home  to  keep  house  for  me ;  but  I  am  un- 
willing to  have  them  leave  their  mother,  whose 
health  is  feeble  and  unequal  to  the  sole  charge  of 
my  four  little  granddaughters.  My  grandsoD, 
John  fiachman  (Haskell)  joined  a  military  9ompanT 
during  the  vacation,  and  was  doing  "guard  duty 
on  (he  city  wharves  to  protect  the  supplies,  etc., 
4aily  sent  to  Fort  Sumter.  The  exposure  proved  to 
be  too  great  for  his  youth — sixteen  years.  On  bis 
Return  to  College  he  was  seized  with  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  rheumatism,  but  which  proved  to  be  a 
disease  of  the  hip-joint,  which  we  fear  is  incurable. 
We  sent  him  to  tne  Springs  in  Florida ;  but  he  baa. 
returned  not  much  improved.  He  is  more  cheerful 
however,  and  is  able  to  walk  a  little  on  crutchee. 

Nine-timths  of  my  congregation  have  removed 
their  fomilies  into  various  parts' of  the  country,  and 
the  men  are  in  the  army.  I  inquired  of  my  own 
mind  what  mora  I  was  capable  of  doing  at  my 
advanced  period  of  life — seventy -three  years.  1 
decided  to  b^n  mv  labors  in  the  hoepitals  of 
Charleston.  During  this  Summer  I  have  spent  seven 
boors  daily  among  the  sick  and  wounded.  I  became 
an  agent  for  receiving  and  distributing  iiinds,  food', 
etc.,  contributed  for  Uie  support  of  the  hospitals. 
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I  am  penonally  interested  in  the  A.rDiy  of  Vir- 

finia.  I  signified  my  willingness  to  receive  contri-  '| 
utions  for  the  ho«pit4ls  there,  and  finally  reaolve<I  ^ 
to  take  on  the  car-load  of  provisions  and  clothing  that  ^ 
I  had  collected.  I  left  for  Virginia,  accompanietl  -^4 
by  two  ladies  who  were  in  search  of  a  wounded  /j 
son  and  a  nephew.  My  cargo  was  perishable,  and  .^ 
we  hurried  on  to  Staunton.  Here,  my  cargo  was  J 
distributed  to  the  various  hospitals  between  thnt  i 
point  and  Winchester.  '  J 

,  I  inquired  for  you  in  Richmond,  but  no  one  could  ' 
tell  me  exactly  where  you  were  to  be  found,  and  we 
were  in  haste.  Mv  companions  were  hurrying  on  ,  .,* 
to  find  their  wounded  relatives.  One,  we  learned, had  .^ 
died  on  the  battle-field,  of  the  other  there  is  hope  of  '> 
recovery.  I  was  equally  hurried  on  my  return,  and 
regretted  that  I  could  not  stop  to  find  you. 

I  saw  my  son  William,  who  commands  the  German  r"^ 
Artillery  of  Charleston,  and  ha»  imssed  unscathed  .v;| 
througK  nearly  all  the  terrible  tMittles  fought  in  :  4i< 
Virginia.  Amid  the  blood  and  carnage  around  him/. ;  /|; 
he  seema  to  have  led  a  charmed  life.  He  has  been 
awa^  from  us  for  eighteen  months,  and  amid  our 
anxieties  for  his  safety,  I  am  cheered  with  the  be- 
lief that  my  beloved  son  is  disoharving  his  duty  to 
his  country.  His  wife  has  engaged  the  looms  and 
spinning  wheels  of  the  sand-hillers  around  Columbia, 
and  she  has  a  lo6m  of  her  own,  and  is  often  at 'the 
fly  shuttle  herself 

One  of  my  son's  lieutenants,  Rudolph  Sibling, 
was  struck  by  the  fragments  of  a  shell  and  pro<- 
nounced  mortally  wounded.  The  army  was  ordered 
to  cross  the  Potomac  into  Maryland ;  my  son  re- 
mained that  night  with  his  wounded  lieutenant,  and, 
before  joinii^  nis  command,  ordered  a  coffin  to  be 
made  for  him.  Siegling  has  however,  almost  mirac- 
ulously recovered :  he  was  brought  home,  and  I 

le 
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flaw  him  to-day  on  cratchM  walking  almut.    Th« 

young  man  is  Imth  brave  and  talented.     Ho  is  od« 

of  the  few  men  who  has  read  his  own  obituary.  *  *. 

My  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Davis  of  Staunton,  Vir- 

!pnia,  is  with  me.  Two  days  hence  he  is  to  take  on 
or  mo  another  car-load  ofarm,v  supplies,  then  I 
shall  Iw  alone  ajnin,  and  it  would  bo  h  chnritv  for 
you  to  come  and  keep  my  company — for  here  t  am, 
"  Monarch  of  nil  I  survey  " — come  to  me. 

Dr.  Bachman,  in  all  his  letters  of  this  date,  alludes 
to  the  prolonged  illness  of  his  grandson,  John  JFas- 
kell,  which  resulted  in  lamieness  for  life.  During 
these  years  of  extreme  suffering,  the  bond  of  afTec- 
tion  between  himself  and  grandson  was  daily  more 
firmly  rivet«d.  His  quick  eye  saw  that  the  soul,  as 
well  as  the  body  of  the  young  sufferer,  needed  to  be 
healed.  Many  times  during  the  day  he  passed 
through  the  little  gate  that  led  from  his  vegetable 
garden  into  his  son-in-law's  yard.  Eagerly  the  sick 
boy  watched  for  his  coming.  "  No  one,"  .he  aaid 
afterwards,  "  was  ever  able  to  draw  me  out  of  ray- 
self  and  my  sufferings,  as  grandfather  did." 

During  the  Spring  of  1862.  tliB  hospitals  in 
Charleston,  wore  crowded  to  overflowing.  Measles 
had  broken  out  among  the  soldiers  on  the  coast. 
One  day  Dr.  Bachman  announced  to  his  family,  that 
on  his  rounds  in  the  hospitals  he  had  found  two 
young  inen  from  the  up-country,  .whose  parents 
were  not  unknown  to  him,  ill  with  measles.  He  had 
promised  that,  if  possible,  they  should  be  nursed  in 
his  own  home.  At  the  moment  he  had  not  remem- 
bered his  little  grandchildren.    In  this  dileramii, 
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Mrs.  Bachman  suggested  that  the  basement  "paint- 
ing-room "  should  be  used  as  a  chamber.  In  this 
room  Audubon  had  painted  many  of  the  "  Birds  of 
North  America,"  and  here  the  Htuffed  specimens  of 
animals  had  been  kept,  while  Dr.  Bachman  wrote 
the  letter-press  of  the  Quadrupeds  of  North  America. 
The  specimens  had  long  since  been  presented  to  the 
Charleston  Museum.  The  room  was  empty  and 
the  simple  preparations  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick 
were  soon  made. 

^  With  carefiil  nundng  botli  the  young  men  recov- 
ered, and  the  children  did  not  contract  the  meaAlee. 

The  Banks  of  Charleston  were,  for  safety,  removed 
from  the  city.  St.  John's  Church,  had  been  closed 
for  many  months.  A  shell  had  passed  through  the 
building  and  injured  the  organ ;  and  some  of  the 
grave-stones  were  mutilated.  One  of  the  Vestry,  Mr. 
Frederick  C.  Blum,  remained  at  his  Pastor's  side, 
and  took  charge  of  the  church  edifice  and  the. 
grounds. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  Dr.  Bachman  accompanied' 
his  family  to  Columbia.    Leaving  the  latter  in  the 
hospitable  home  of  Dr.  Edward  Fisher,  he  returned 
to  his  post  of  duty  in  Charleston.  > 

He  pud  occasional  visits  to  Columbia,  and  fre- 
quently remained  over  Sunday  preaching  in  Elben^ 
eier  Church,  Columbia,  or  at  some  point  near  by. 

In  one  of  his  daily  letters  to  his  family  he  gave  a 
little  episode. 

Seated  alone  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the  street 
door  bell  rang,  and  his  trusty  old  servant,  Tony, 
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announced  thai  a  dozen  or  more  old  men  and 
women — some  with  babiee  in  their  arma — asked  to 
eee  "  the  Miniiiter."  He  went  out  to  them— they 
wanted  a  night'H  lodging.  They  were  the  father* 
and  wivee  of  soldiere  on  duty  on  some  of  the  Islande 
near  Charleston.  The  train  that  brought  them  to 
the  city  had  been  delayed,  and  when  they  reached 
the  wharf,  ti>  their  dismay,  the  la«t  Island  boat  had 
already  Htarted.  The  tired  company  were  pro- 
visioned,  but  had  not  money  enough  to  pay  for  a 
night's  lodging  in  the  city.  Quick  at  expedients, 
Dr.  Bachman  took  them  all  in,  gave  the  women  with 
babies  the  only  comfortable  chamber  in  his  house— 
his  own — and  the  rest  were  easily  accommodated. 
The  Pastor  evening  and  morning  had  prayers  with 
the  pilgrims,  and  finally  saw  them  safely  on  the 
deck  of  the  little  Island  steamboat. 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  he  was  expected  in  Columbia, 
and  his  grandchildren  stood  watching  at  the  gate  for . 
his  arrival.  They  had  been  questioning  if  the  ortho- 
dox Fourth  of  July  melon  would  appear  for  deeeert 
next^day.  It  was  early  for  melonn  and  the  prices 
were  exorbitant.  The  elders,  therefore,  bade  the 
children  to  remember  the  cost  of  the  coveted  fruit, 
and  to  try  to  be  content  without  it.  When  their 
grandfather  drove  up  to  the  door,  there,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  buggy,  lay  a  great  ripe  watermelon.  He 
had  met  a  countryman  selling  melons ;  the  man 
recognized  him  as  his  entertainer  in  Charleston, 
and  presented  him  witii  one  of  his  finest.  The 
children  shouted  with  delight  t    "  Remember,"  said 
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grandAither,  "  this  h  brrad  rod  upon  the  nnten  that 
•haa  rdumed  to  ua"  "  How  nice,"  cried  little  Minnie, 
"that  it  came  back  to  us  a  watermelon,  and  not  bread/' 

In  the  Spring  of  1CI63,  yielding  to  Uie  solicitations 
of  his  family,  he  permitted  them  to  cheer  hin  soli- 
tude in  Charleston,  from  May  until  July.  One  day 
iu  July,  a  fragment  of  a  shell  passed  over  his  gardeii 
and  lodged  in  an  out-building  near  by.  Forthwith 
\i6  decided  tliat  his  family  should  again  take  refuge 
with  his  friends  in  Columbia. 

In  August,  after  a  laborious  day  in  the  lion- 
pitals,  he  wari  found  before  the  door  of  one  of 
his  parishiunerH,  lying  insensible  in  his  bugg^'— ' 
perhaps  his  sagacious  old  horse  had  stopped  there. 
He  was  carried  into  the  house,  and  tenderly  cared 
for.  In  haste  a  physician  was  summoned,  and  a 
telegram  sent  to  Columbia.  Mrs,  Uachman  gathered 
strength  to  acoompany  his  daughters  to  Charleston. 
Soon  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  removed  to  Co> 
lumbiot.  There  he  rallied  quickly,  and,  in  a  few 
weeks,  was  again  in  Charleston,  ministering  to  the 
sick  and  dying. 

In  December  <^  this  year,  we  find  him  again,  for  a 
brief  season,  with  his  family  in  Columbia,  resting 
fram  arduous  labors  and  rejoicing  in  the  happiness 
of  his  little  gmndohildren.  As  usual,  at  the  children's 
tetival,  Ohrialnias  verses  wereitrepared  for  the  oc- 
c^ion  by  Mfi.  Bachman :  "  '' 

"  Old  lants  CIAU8,  »  merry  wight. 
Is  Ite  awsv  in  aorry  pllcnt, 
Compslleif  to«t>y  In  Ymnkee  land, 
Beoabao  his  wares  an  oontnband  i 


•  ■'■ 
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'  H«  toM  to  ran  Um  vOe  blookad*, 
'     And  nukn/  deap'mto  eflbrto  nuMl«. 
But  ftll  in  vain,  Kod  now  he  lUnaa, 
With  downHSMt  arw  and  0mp<y  AchmI*.  ^ 

A  letter  then  he  Uiinlu  he'il  write,  '^' 

And  Mnd  it  to  hia  IHende  to-night,  '-.i: 

To  try  their  little  hewti  toeheer,  >g 

With  Aope  for  A««er  MmM  next  jymr." 


The  letter  ^in  the  Seint  was  dated  : 

Skbdaddl^-towm,  Dec.  26th,  186i> 

"  I'm  very  mmI  my  children  denr  i 
.     .  And  on  thic  sheet  dn^  many  a  tear." 

The  cl^ildrens'  Saint  however,  showed  his  good 
will.  * 

"  Fve aak'd  my  friend,  aihlrv  sprite, 
To  oater  for  yon  all  to-nisht ; 
She's  gentle,  active,  good  and  kidd,  -  * 

And  will,  to  please  you,  be  Inclined— 
I  hear  that  she's  been  looking  round, 
.  /     And  many  little  things  has  found, 

Some  toys,  I  think,  and  nick-nacks,  too,        .   .^ 
And  cans  and  sweet  things  not  a  lew. 
.     Be  merry  then,  my  children  dear,  -    •'.,■■'' 

For  Cfirmnuu  cornea  but  once  a  year ;  V  ^  / 

And  though  you  misa  your  foreign  toys,      >. 
You've  >HetKb  and  more  Mi6«(anna/ Joys.'*  ;.<^«'! 

Great  pains  and  ingenuity  had  been  exercised  to 
provide  these  trifles.  Beeidos  cloth-dolls,  ete.»  a 
cathedral,  with  a  steeple  made  of  pop-oom,  excited 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  children. 

"  I'll  teU  you  what  the  fltlqr  Hid,  *"'    . 

s<Vf  >  :<        Twaa  made  of  moonshine  In  a  night,  *       ,  r4 
And  though  It  looks  so  pure  and  white, 
Is  bound  with  spiders'  gluey  webs. 
Drawn  out  In  aiettder  subtle  threao^" 


'■'}( 
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Addramed  to  Ev» : 

"OoytMi  tiellev«tblaflai7tele? 
Or  miMt  you  loueh  the  nbrio  firall  T 
|Wfc«  flora  /  yon  know  you're  nttlwr  mocfa. 
And  fltiry-wark  la  never  loufh.*' 

AH  were  roniembered,  even  the  dog,  Mac,  wm 
bountifully  provided  with  hoe-cake. 

"  But  where  la  Mao  ?    Pray  don't  foMet 
Your  Uncle  Wlllle'ii  <lar<6«f  p«<, 
Bat  mm  ttx  idta,  »  right  ffood  Mom 
or  hoe-cake  and  or  olTthU'e  niee." 

The  homo-loving  Pastor  of  St.  John's  took  part 
with  joy  in  this  family  festival  aad  afterwards  these 
simple  rhymes  were  sadly  recalled  as  the  last  com- 
posed by  his  wife  for  the  amusement  of  his  grand- 
children. 

~    In  a  few  days  he  returned  to  his  loRely  labors  in 
Charleston.  , 

To  Mas.  J.  W.  E. 

Charliestun,  Sept  8th,  1863. 

My  dear,  kind  Frieud :  I  seldom  go  as  feit  into 
the  heart  of  the  city  as  vour  residence.  The  Post- 
office  and  all  the  hospitals,  except  the  Marine,  hav- 
ins  been  retnoved  up  town. 

1  trudge  on  foot  and  onlv  go  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  when  pressing  duties  ur^e,  and  therefore 
see  lees  of  your  pleasant,  hospitable  home  thau  I 
did  in  other  and  happier  days.  •  *  •  I  return 
home,  mourning  over  our  scattered  people.  '  But  let 
us  try  to  submit  to  our  lot— ordereci  by  a  Wise 
Providence,  discharge  our  duty  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  look  to  that  Mighty  Deliverer,  who,  out 
of  seeming  ill,  is  yet  educing  good.    •    *    * 


S7t  John  Badtmatu 

U  I  had  much  to  do,  when  you  left  me,  you 
would  pity  mo  now,  for  my  labors  since  then  have 
more  than  doubled.  I  often  receive  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  letters  per  day,  and  more  than  ono-third 
require  answers.  Many  of  my  jHiople  aro  in  afflic- 
tion, and  I  caimot  write  thom  abort  letters.  But 
aomehow  (ibd  pre^tarea  me  for  my  burdens.    *    *   * 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  not  hero  to  listen  to  thiH 
terrific  Mmbardmcnt.  *  ♦  *  J  shall  not  murmur — 
even  if  Charleston  falls.  For  the  liborticH  of  my 
country,  I  would  cheerfully  lay  down  even  my  life. 
Ix)ve  to  all  around  you. 

Your  devoted  friend  and  Pastor,  .  J.  B. 


/TT  ■  T7  ''.-'ry^^w^^ 
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CBBurrMM,  1M)3— mi  riiiLOtui'M  rMTiVAir— diath  or  ma 
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ARMY  AT  CAIMV  BTATIOX— CBUBt  TUUTMBRT— MtTUBll  TO 
CHABLBrroX— HT.  iOIIN'll  RB-OPBNBP— THB  (OMOaROATION 
roOB  BUT  I'MITBD— riEBLKMEW  AMP  rAILINd  BVBSIOHT. 

CHRISTMAS  Eve,  18(^,  Dr.  Bachiiian  joined  hia 
family  in  Columbia. 

On  Chriatraafl  day  the  Churches  were  opened  as 
usual.  Sod-eyed  women  and  old  men  listened  gladly 
to  the  Gospel  appointed  for  the  day — the  message 
of  "good  tidings  of  ffreatjoy."  But  a  heavy  weight 
was  resting  on  Southern  hearts  and  homes,  and  only 
the  children  exchanged  the  time-honored  greeting, 
"  Merry  Christmas." 

In  the  home,  a  little  table  was  spread,  adorned 
with  the  bright  berries  from  the  woods,  on  which 
was  placed  the  few  home-made  gifts  prepared  by 
weary  hands.  We  had  urged  Mrs.  Bachman  to ' 
write  her  usual  rhymes  for  the  children,  but  she 
could  not  be  induced  to  do  so. 

We  found  later  her  last  written  thoughts,  traced 
with  a  very  feeble  hand. 


•74    :    '  :  John  Bachman. 

Han't  Only  Rtiftige. 

IbHIl  daiponding  and  diunayed, 

SHRtltb  oMt  down,  my  hope  grown  dim, 
I  iNi  for  light ;  but  bunian  aid      yT 

CSao  abed  no  light  on  doubta  wMbro. 
Around  my  path  dark  nbadowrnll, 

Aiid  gloomy  vision*  crowd  my  way, 
~         While  oloudti,  like  a  Ainereal  mQI, 

Obaoure  tho  cheerful  light  of  day. 

,         When  Am*  Invade,  and  dread  alamw  . 

'Are  prwring  aore  on  ev'ry  aide, 
B'en  life  baa  nearly  l«at  Ita  cbanna 
Aa  war  rolla  on  Ita  crlmaon  tide. 
■     Where  aball  I  flee  ?    To  whom  apply 
Or  look  for  help  r    ToOodalone! 
For  He  will  bear  nay  bumble  cry. 
And  raiae  me  to  His  heav'nly  tnrone. 

Uod'a  promisee  wero  freely  glv'n 

To  me,  aa  to  the  aalnta  of  old.  ^  v 

Then,  wny  should  I  by  doubta  be  driv'n, 

Or  let  my  fkith  and  nope  grow  oold  ? 
Ob  teach  me.  Lord,  to  watch  and  pray 

For  light  and  comfbrt  flrom  above; 
,  ' :     To  ask  for  ikith'a  illuming  ray, 

To  fill  me  with  a  Baviour'a  lov«, 

Thia  can  alone  the  gloom  dlapel,  '  ';  , 

Which  darkens  life  at  this  sad  hoar, 
And  break  the  wlth'ring  dreary  apell, 

Which  beiida  me  down  with  magic  pow'r. 
In  eostacy  of  Ikith  and  love.  ^ 

AH  gloMU  and  doubt  shall  flee  away,  ^         _  .»■      '  ' 
And  angels  welcome  me  above 

To  realms  of  everlasting  day.  I||>B> 

The  day  after  Chriatmas,  Sunday,  Dr.  Bachman 
was  expected  to  pr«i|«U  io  Columbia,  at  Ebenmer 
Church.  ::■;■"■■'■•■■::" 

Soon  after  the  dawn  of  day,  he  summoDed  a 
daughter  to  his  chamber,  saying  her  mother  had 
been  ill  during  the  night.     Without  disturbing  the 
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rest  of  the  family,  be^mught  the  Physician.  A 
simple  remedy  was  ordered,  Mrs.  Bachman,  in  a 
dear  voice,  directing  where  the  medicine  could  be 
found.  A  moment  afterwards  she  intimated  her 
impression  that  her  death  was  at  hand.  Before  we 
could  take  in  the  thought, 

j.^,;       <     "  Angeh  had  welcomed  her  above, 
"*  To  reeUnu  qf  everkuHng  datf." 

Tuesday,  December  27th,  Dr.  Rude  performed 
the  last  sacred  rites,  and  preached  a  sermon  from 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist.  "  Preeiom  in  the  tight  of 
the  Lord  w  the  death  of  Hit  taints.'*  \         r 

And  was  not  she  one  of  these?  Her  cheerful- 
ness, her  gentleness,  her  kindness  I  shall  never  for- 
get  Precious  to  me  is  the  remembrance  of  the 
ours  spent  with  her.  She  carried  within  and  about 
her  so  much  of  heaven — the  impression  was  that 
you  held  converse  with  one,  who  had  learned  of 
Him — who  walked  with  him.  Our  last  conversa- 
tion with  her — alas  that  it  was  the  last !  .was  about 
the  soul's  condition  after  death.  Firm  was  her  con- 
viction that  pure,  unspotted  and  made  perfect,  it 
should  dwell  with  the  Saviour.  Now  she  knows, 
she  realizes  the  truth  of  the  Apostle's  declaratibn. 
*'Eye  hath  not  teen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  heart  conceived  the 
things,  whieit  Ood  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." 
'*For^t  her  not,  serve  as  she  served,  love  as  she 
loved,  live  as  she  lived,  that  your  life  may  be  as 
useful,  as  devoted  to  duty,  to  Church,  to  Ood— that 
^our  last  hour' may  be  as  calm,  and  as  peaceful  as 
tier's — for  without  a  pang,  without  a  struggle  her 
iipirit  past  away,  and  her  fellow-pilgrim  knew  not 
whether  it  were  sleep  or  death.      »        •  »   •       * 
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For  you,  mourning  hnsband,  tho  goal  is  not  far 
distant,  and  when  the  moment  of  your  departure 
Cometh,  blessed  thought,  #e  shall  again  sav : 
"Prttious  in  tlu  sight  oj  the  Lord  it  the  death  of  hut 
Mints." 

In  God's  acre  adjoining  St.  John's  Church,  Charles- 
ton, where  her  kindred  slept,  Dr.  Bachman  could 
not  lay  his  beloved  wife  to  rest,  for  the  sounds  of 
war,  the  bursting  shell,  forbade  it.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  vestry  of  Ebenezer  Church,  Colum- 
bia met  and  tendered  him  for  his  dead  a  spot  in 
their  Church-yard,  and  there  they  reverently  laid 
her  body  to  await  the  resurrection  morn. 

When  Columbia  was  burned  in  1865,  Ebenezer 
Cliurch  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  the  resting-place 
of  his  dead  was  not  disturbed. 

Now  at  her  side  sleeps  his  beloved  grandson,  the 
late  Rev.  John  Bachman  Haskell,  Pastor  of  Ebenezer 
Church.  • 

To  HIS  Dauohtbbs.  - 

CoMCOKD,  N.  C,  Jan  1st,  18C4.     ^ 

My  dear  Childreu'-^You  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  I  arrived  here  last  evening  safely,  without  de- 
tention or  accident  The  rivers  were  very  much 
swollen.  I  stopped  a  night  with  Dr.  Horlbeck  at 
Winnsboro.  It  rained  in  torrents  all  next  day. 
This  morning  I  visited  my  poor  sick  and  afilicted 
patient.  <£^«\is  still  very  beautiful,  though  she  is 
fast  losing  cMmnd.  She  clings  to  me^I  shall  de- 
vote four  days  to  her.  May  God  i^nctify  these 
labors  to  the  good  of  her  immortal  soul. 
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I  am  sarrounded  by  dear  and  sympathizing 
friends,  who  do  every  thing  for  me  that  lies  in  tlieir 
power;  but  my  heart  ia  sad  and  solitary.  lam 
using  all  my  efforts  to  stem  the  torrent  <bf  a  grief 
that  unresisted  would  carry  me  almost  to  the  brink 
of  despair. 

Your  dear  mother  a  few  nights  previous  to  her 
death  said  to  me,  that  you  had  repaid  her  a  thou- 
sand times  over  for  all  her  attentions  to  you  in 
childhood.  To  me  you  have  ever  been  most  dutiful 
daughters;  I  could  not  wish  for  more  attention, 
obedienoe  and  affection ;  yet  the  remnant  of  my 
HSb  must  be  solitary — it  cannot  be  otherwi^ie— I  sub- 
mit to  Qod'a  will.  I  shall  endeavor  to  live  for  my 
children  and  for  my  duties.  Qod  may  have  some- 
thing more  for  me  to  do,  if  it  be  only  to  suffer. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  ■  * 

k        Love  to  til,  not  forgetting  the  little  folk, 

To  Mrs.  H.  M.  T. :  *    ' 

Chablkston,  Feb.  1 7th. 

My  Dear  Emma:  On  my  return  on  Saturday 
night,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks,  I  found 
your  letter  of  the  2nd  instant,  together  v^ith  about 
fifty  others  waiting  for  my  attention.  I  shall  notice 
your's  among  the  nrst 

I  went  to  the  country  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  seek 
relief  from  my  heavy  trial— alas !  I  have  not  re- 
covered from  the  shock !  My  two  homes  in  Charles- 
ton and  Columbia,  are  almost  insupportable  tb  me, 
as  I  am  every  moment  reminded  of  my  irrepara- 
ble loss  and  desolate  state.  I  know  my  duty  well 
enough,  and  I  am  daily  praying  for  strength  to  bear 
my  lofls  with  submission  to  Him,  who  orders  all 
things  in  wisdom.  I  feel  assured  that  He  will  not 
forsake  me,  but  will  be  with  me  during  the  short 
time  to  which  my  lonely  life  is  now  restricted. 
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I WM  absent  ttora  Charleston  tliree  weeks.  In  this 
time  I  returned  once,  nnd  remained  a  day,  in  order 
to  take  a  poor  young  friend  to  the  Asyluin  in  Co- 
lombia— she  had  consented  to  go,  provided  that  I 
went  with  her.  I  then  hastened  to  Camden,  Sumter, 
Cheraw, Society  Hill,  Darlington,  Mar's  Bluff,  etc. 

I  wont  in  part  to  stir  up  the  people  in  behalf  of 
our  hospitals,  and,  I  think,  have  been  successiul. 
Next,  I  collected  our  people  together  in  groups  and 
administered  to  them  the  Communion— which  was 
very  comforting  to  all  of  us. 

I  occupy  and  try  to  direct  my  mind  by  attending 
to  many  duties,  visiting  many  persons  with  whom 
I  had  corresponded,  but  whom  I  had  never  seen. 
I  was  everywhere  treated  with  unbounded  and  un- 
merited attention. 

I  have  returned  to  Charleston  in  better  health ; 
every  moment,  however,  reminds  me  of  the  penalty 
attached  to  a  long  life.  I  have  buried  my  early 
friends,  and  am  left  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness — 
but  I  will  not  distress  others  with  my  griefs — 
"  Father,  not  my  will,  b\U  Thine  6*^  dmte."  *  * 

My  daughter  C.  has  been  quite  sick,  and  I  have 
written  to  her  that  if  she  desires  it,  I  shall  take  her 
next  week  to  her  sister  L 's,  in  Greenville. 

Bowman  has  gone  to  St.  Matthew's,  and  I  am  to 
preach  in  his  Church  on  Sunday  next. 

I  have  had  staying  with  me,  Mr.  M 11,  Mrs. 

8 n.  Miss  H s;  but,  alas!  I  am  no  com- 
pany for  them — my  heart  and  my  thoughts'  are 
elsewhere. 

I  have  amused  myself  in  planting  my  garden.  I 
have  spinach,  salad,  celery,  turnips,  carrots,  ruta- 
hsj^,  beets,  etc.,  on  table  every  dav.  I  have  planted 
Irish  potatoes,  peas,  and  most  of  the  Spring  vege- 
tables. 

Smeltcer  left   me  last   evening.     Our  hospitals 
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have  greatl;^  iniproved.  I  hear  of  small-pox,  but 
cannot  find  it.  There  have  been  a  few  deaths  from 
congestive  chilts.  I  saw  two  crtses  yesterday ;  these, 
I  think,  will  recover.  *  *   .        •  • 

I  yesterday,  called  on  Mrs.  M 11.    I  fear  that 

our  sad  and  bloody  times  affect  her  unfavorably. 

Where  is  your  husband  ? 
Your  affectionate  friend  and  Pastor,       J.  B. 

About  this  time  bis  daughters  and  granddaughters 
joined  him  in  Charleston.  The  following  June» 
(1864),  he  united  in  marriage  his  third  daughter, 
Juie,  to  his  son-in-law,  William  E.  Haskell. 

January  20th,  '65.  he  wrote: 

Haskell's  bank  has  removed  its  agency  to  Colum- 
bia, and  he  has  gone  there;  when  the  G^nville 
'  ^oad  is  repaired  he  expects  to  remove  his  wife  and 
children  to  his  brother's  in  Abbeville,  then  C.  and 
myself  will  be  quite  alone  here.  *  *  All  of  us 
will  trust  in  Qod.  There  is  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence. God  will  not  forsake  us.  *  ■*  IM  us 
propitiate  Him  by  faith,  repentance,  obedience,  and 
newness  of  life,  and  all  will  yet  be  well.  We  have 
uothin|^  new  here,  except  harder  times.  Wood 
(pine)  IS  1110  per  cord,  etc. 

In  February,  the  absent  members  of  his  family 
Mid  congregation  urged  him  to  leave  Charleston ; 
a  son  stationed  on  the  coast,  wrote, "  the  city  will  be 
evacuated.  Seek  an  asylum  elsewhere.''  The  few 
members  of  the  congregation  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  remain  in  Charleston,  added  their  earnest 
entreaties,  saying,  "  You  cannot  protect  us,  and  it 
would  be  foolhardinesB  tor  you,   who  made  the 
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priyer  tX  the  "  Seceasinn  Conyention,"  to  stay  hero." 
Unwilliog  to  go,  he  lingered  in  the  city.  Febni- 
kty  13th,  the  last  passenger  train  of  cars  was  to 
leave.    On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  he  called  his 

;  daughter,  C.  L.  B.,  the  only  member  of  his  family  in 
the  city,  and  said  to  her,  "  I  have  yielded.   You  are 

:  not  strong  enough  to  be  exposed  to  hardships  and, 
perhaps,  insults ;  we  shall  leave  to-morrow  for 
Columbia." 

The  hospital  stores  were  hastily  distributed.  At 
Noon  next  day  the  train  started.  There  waflin  dense 
crowd,  but  space  was  made  in  the  aisle  for  Dr.  Bach- 
man's  seat — his  valise.  At  day-break  we  reached 
Cash's  Station,  near  Cheraw.  It  was  bitterly  cold- 
Dr.  Bachman  proposed  to  spend  the  night  hero 
and  take  the  early  morning's  train  for  Columbia. 
His  hostess,  Mrs.  Ellerbe,  and  her  son  (by  a  former 
marriage),  Col.  Cash,  overruled  their  decision,  and 
the  worn-out  guests  were  glad  to  remain  longer  in 
their  hospitable  home. 

'  A  few  days  later  Charleston  was  evacuated.  The 
Confederates  passed  over  the  railroad,  destroying 
the  track  behind  them,  and  abandoning  a  car-load 
of  ammunition,  eic. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  of  March  the  news 
came  Uliat  the  Federals  were  seven  miles  from 
Cheraw,  and  that  Columbia  had  been  captured  and 
.burned.  The  n^ro  men  quickly  disappeared,  and 
Dr.  Bachman  was  the  only  man  to  be  found  in  the 
settlement  The  car-load  of  ammunition  had  been 
left  not  lar  from  a  dwelling  house  occupied  by 
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jrofugeea  from  the  coast.  Fearing  lest  a  match 
should 'be  applied  to  the  powder,  he  pressed  the 
negro  women  into  service.  They  cheerfully  assisted^ 
The  car,  happily,  stood  on  a  grade  of  the  road  where 
the  rails  had  not  been  torn  up.  A  vigorous,  united 
push  and  away  it  rolled  to  a  safe  distance. 

Eight  of  the  most  trustworthy  negroes  from  the 
plantation  had  been  secretly  mounted  on  tine  horses. 
Abundantly  provisioned  for  a  week,  they  were  sent 
into  a  densely  wooded  swamp  to  take  care  of  the 
horaee,  and  guard  the  hidden  provisions  and  trunks. 
Only  a  person  thoroughly  acquainted  with  that  part 
■  of  the  country,  could  possibly  have  tracked  them. 
The  negroes  were  well  pleased  with  the  trust  reposed 
in  them.  The  approach  of  the  Federal  troops  was 
announced  by  a  terrific  explosion — they  had  put  a 
match  to  the  car  of  ammunition.  The  negroes, 
under  the  impression  that  their  hiding-place  was 
being  shelled,  in  hot  haste  mounted  the  hones  and 
rode  out.  The  fine  horses  were  a  great  prize,  and, 
of  course,  were  captured  and  eagerly  mounted  by 
the  Federals. 

Tender  mercies  are  seldom  exercised  by  an  invad- 
ing army.  Under  the  false  impr^sion  that  silver 
and  gold  were  hidden  by  the  fiamily,  and  that  the 
old  man  before  them  know  the  spot  where  it  was 
concealed,  the  soldiers  roughly  interrogated  him. 
Upon  his  denial  of  the  same,  they  beat  him  and 
threw  him  oa  the  ground.  He  told  them  they 
mij^t  shoot  him,  but  begged  that  they  would  not 
"  bruise  and  batter  a  defenceless,  unarmed  old  man." 
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With  a  heavy  sheathed  sword  one  of  them  struck 
hiiQ  several  times  on  his  left  arm  near  the  shoulder, 
XKiusing  great  agony.  The  account  of  the  cruel 
treatment  received,  has  been  preserved  in  his  own 
words.*  But  why  barrow  the  reader  by  further 
details  ?  We  would  rather  bury  the  past,  and  spread 
over  it  the  mantle  of  charity. 

Amidst  pathetic  scenes,  the  ludicrous  side  of  the 
picture  was  not  entirely  wanting.  When  the  trunks 
were  to  be  sent  into  the  woods,  by  close  packing,  one 
was  left  empty.  Dr.  Bachman  had  received  a  present 
of  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  which  he  needed  greatly  and 
valued  in  proportion.  These  he  determined  should 
not  be  sent  away — ^yet  if  he  wore  them,  they  would 
most  likely  be  taken  from  him.  He  decided  to 
leave  them  in  the  otherwise  empty,  open  trunk, 
beneath  the  tray.  The  trunk  was  kick^  about  by 
the  soldiers,  and,  to  his  intense  satisfaction,  pro^ 
nounced  by  them  empty,  and  the  new  shoes  were 
saved.  ■  "■'  '■'  •  ">  ■■.'■  ;■-  • 

Early  the  next  morning  (Sunday,  March  5th),  Dr. 
Baohraan  held  a  short  religious  service  with  the 
fhmily.  Soon  after  the  large  smoke-house  near  Mrs. 
Ellerbe's  kitchen  was  set  on  fire  by  the  soldiers.  The 
providential  direction  of  the  wind  and  a  supply  tff 
Wet  blankets,  saved  both  the  kitchen  and  the  family 
mansion.  '' 

While  the  smoke  was  wreathing  over  the  smoke- 
house, a  tree  took  fire,  and  our  attention  was  at- 
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*The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Ck>ntedemte  OoTemment,  by 
Jefibnon  Davis. 
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tnuited  to  a  squirrel  that  jumped  frantically  from 
limb  to  limb.  When  the  burning  tree  toppled  over 
and  fell,  the  mystery  was  solved.  It  was  the  moth- 
•r-instinct  r— a  nest  was  found  containing  the 
charred  remains  of  tiny  squirrels. 

When  the  army  had  moved  on,  a  wagon  arrived, 
containing  provisions  and  even  medicines,  sent  by 
a  member  of  the  family  whose  plantation  was  not  in 
the  route  laid  waste.  The  loaves  of  wheat  bread 
were  a  special  luxury. 

Dr.  Bachman  was  urged  to  remain,  and  lingered 
here  for  many  days.  In  April  he  received  a  letter 
from  a  member  of  his  congregation  (R.  G.  C),  at 
Mars  Bluff,  8.  C,  who  wrote : 

"  Come  to  us  and  baptize  my  baby,  and,  after 
awhile,  we  can  take  you  with  us  by  wagon  to  Co- 
lumbia." 

There  were  few  clothes  left  to  be  packed  up,  and, 
besides  Confederate  money.  Dr.  B.  owned  but  one 
small  coin.  At  the  Railroad  statipn  he  was  r^og- 
aized  by  an  official  on  the  road,  who  said, ''(iet 
aboard,  you  are  entitled  to  a  free  ride."  A  poor 
country  woman  stood  on  the  platform  with  six  eggs 
in  a  little  basket, "  I  have  no  money,"  she  said, "  will 
you  take  my  ^gs  and  carry  me  to  see  my  sick 
daughter  ?  "  The  quick  response  was :  "  Jump  in, 
Granny,  and  take  your  eggs  as  a  present  to  your  sick 
daughter." 

He  met  at  Florence  some  Federal  prisoners  on 
their  way  to  Sumter.  They  were  th«  men  suspected 
4xf  having  committed  the  potrage  on  his  person; 
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but  he  gave  ueither  sigii  nor  clue,  by  which  they 
could  be  identified. 

There  were  no  traces  at  "  Mars  Bluff"  of  a  bloody 
war;  1)ut  the  hearts  of  all  were  sorely  anxious. 
Moat  of  the  railroads  had  been  destroyed,  familiea 
were  s^Mirated  without  the  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  mmors  of  disaster  and  death  were  rife. 

During  these  days  of  bitter  suspense,  Dr.  Bachr 
man's  devices  to  keep  up  his  spirits  were  pathetic. 
He  taught  a  class  of  young  people  Botany ;  the  prep> 
aration  for  tlia  lesson  and  the  drive  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  Dr.  G.'s.  proved  a  happy  diversion  from 
brooding  thought 

On  Sunday  afteroeons  he  praached  to  the  negroes. 
We  find  in  a  note  book,  this  entry : 

'  Sunday,  May  7th.  Dr.  Bachman  pilached  on  the 
Ten  OommandmmU.  The  negroes  attended  fi^>m  all 
the  neighboring  plantations  and  formed  a  large  and 
attentive  congregation.  At  the  close  of  the  services, 
one  of  the  women,  from  Gten.  Harllee's  plantatioOr 
brought  a  ^ir  of  socks  that  she  had  knitted  for 
him— the  onerinj^  of  an  humble  heart  grateful  for 
TeligiooB  instruction. 

In  April,  Gen.  Lee's  army— the  last  h(^  of  the 
Southern  Confedemcy,  surrendered. 

Dr.  Baohman  hud  sought  but  &ited  to  communi- 
cate, by  private  hand,  with  Uie  scattered  members  oi 
'.  his  family.    At  lengtli  the  oppressive  silence  was 
broken.    Letters  reached  him  containing  aM^rances 
^t  all  his  immediate  family  were  safie^^  Rumors 
asserted  that  a  fire  had  laid  waste  a  largci  j{ortion 
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of  Charleston.  Hod  he  no  IoB|pHr  a  Adter  ihwtfor  his 
family?  A  letter  from  a  mwnbtr  of  his  congrega- 
tion relieved  his  mind  on  this  head ;  but  informed 
him  that  taxes  were  to  be  paid  on  his  house. 
About  the  same  time  a  letter  was  received  from  the 
widow  of  Audubon  containing  a.  gift  or  a  loan  of 
fifty  dollars.  A  year  later,  he  <«■»  able  to  refund 
the  amount ;  but  the  value  of  th«  timely  assistance 
«ould  never  bo  measured  or  repaid. 

The  Pastor  of  St.  John's  soon  made  his  way  to 

Oiarleston.    June  llth,  his  Church  was  opened 

«nd  his  little  flock  gathered  around  him,  with  tears 

And  blessings.    On  this  occasion  the  Communion 

^was  administered. 

fiy  September,  many  of  the  refuges  had  returned 
to  Charleston.    We  find  this  record — 

Sunday,  September  17th.  Forty-two  were  added 
to  tho  membership  of  St.  John's,  the  candidates  for 
confirmation  occupying  eight  pews.  Pastor  and  peo- 
ple were  greatly  encouragra.    He  wrote: 

October  29th.  "  I  am  still  endeavoring,  although 
with  declining  strength,  to  preach  to  my  people. 
They  supported  me  liberally  when  they  were  able, 
now  we  are  all  poor  togethery  and  I  am  sharing  their 


Haskell  expects  to  return  to  Charleston  next 
w«ek.  I  shall  live  with  him  in  my  own  house :  I 
believe  with  old  Stilling — "  The  Lord  will  provide."  I 
am  now  in  my  seventy-sixth  yeftr,  and  it  candot  be 
long  before  my  Heavenly  Father  shall  call  me 
home.  I  hope  to  be  faithful  to  my  Ch>d  and 
fiaviour.  I  have  no  merit  of  my  own  and  leftn  on 
Him  who  is  mighty  to  save. 
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Qod  has  visited  my  people  with  His  grace.  Forty- 
two  were  added  to  tue  Churcli  lately,  and  twenty- 
five  are  preparing  to  unite  with  us  before  next 
Easter.    .  ,...--i.'...  ^  ./■■■■:"    '' 

To  Mks.  Emii.y  E.,  a  MRMJSBK  ov  St.  Johm's. 

I  wish  that  your  dear  family  had  been  left  to 
solace  me  in  my  age  and  sorrow.  True  I  am  not 
without  a  hope  that  we  shall  meet  aeain  even  in 
this  uncertain  world.  If  not,  I  trust  that  we  shall' 
be  prepared,  through  the  mercy  of  a  Saviour,  to 
dwell  together  in  a  land  where  there  are  no  partings. ' 
If  the  half  hour  spent  with  you — all  that  I  bad  to., 
spare  in  the  midst  of  many  pressing  engagements, 
was  so  delightful,  how  joyral  it  will  be  when  we' 
meet  to  spend  an  eternity  of  bliss  at  God's  right 
hand. 

I  sometimes  detect  in  myself  a  secret  wish  that 
the  journey  was  ended ;  but  then,  I  call  to  mind  that 
He  who  placed  me  here,  has  alone  the  right  to  re- 
call me,  and  I  tiy  to  be  governed  by  His  will  and 
•say,  "  not  my  wiU  bxU  Thine  be  done." 

In  our  congregation  the  chronic  cases  remain 
about  the  same.  Others  are  very  low :  Mr.  C.  is 
dying  of  dropsy  ;  he  is  still  much  troubled  in  mind, 
I  see  him  every  day.  I  have  a  group  of  new  cases 
out  of  the  oonjprregation,  that  you  are  not  acquainted 
Miith — I  am  of  course,  very  busy.    *     *     * .    *     *^ 

Remember  me  kindly  to  your  good  husljand.  I  , 
had  hoped  lone  before  this,  to  have  laid  my  hand' 
upon  his  head,l)ut  we  must  still  live  in  hope  and 
piaver.  Perhaps  when  he  goes  into  the  fields  to: 
meditate,  like  the  patriarch,  he  may  find  the  Saviour, 
whom  he  did  not  acknowledge  in  the  Church.  I 
pray  God  to  instruct  and  bless  nim.    *.    *    ♦ 

You  see  I  write  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  not 
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without  pain.    You  will  prise  tny  letters,  an  they 
cost  an  enort.    . 

"  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  John's, 
the  President  presentoa  a  discouraging  account  of  the 
injuries  which  the  property  had  sustained,  and  the 
losses  of  the  Church.  Mucli  was  said  of  the  sorrows 
that  had  fallen  on  the  people  and  of  their  poverty. 
A  considerable  debt,  which  more  prosperous  times 
had  disdained  to  pay,  hung  over  them.  It  was 
resolved  to  take  up  a  collection  every  Sunday  moni- 
ing — half  of  it  to  be  given  to  the  support  of  the 
Pastor,  and  half  to  the  expenses  of  service.  After 
a  little  while  the  mombers  began  to  pay  for  their 
pews  at  half  the  rate  in  use  formerly,  and,  in  1866, 
the  old  rates  were  jintored. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  in  the  Minute  Book  the 
record  of  the  mutual  affection  of  Pastor  and  people."* 

The  step  of  the  Pastor  was  feeble;  individual 
members  of  his  congregation  presented  him  with  a 
horse  and  buggy,  and  his  heart  overflowed  with 
thankfulness.  His  eyes  were  to  him  "  the  thorn  in 
the  fl«»li ;  ihe  trouble  steadily  inijreased,  and  in  1868, 
the  need  of  an  Assistant  in  the  Church  became 
apparent  to  Pastor  and  people. 

*Bev.  Edward' T.  Horn,  D.  D.,  CharleBton  Year  Book. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI,  ^^ 

Aftkr   THB   War. 
Av  AmurtAWt  pahto*  knoaokd— ADnuas  on  humboldt— rirrv- 

nVTH  ANNIVJtIiaAEY  RBEMON— BXV.  V.  W.  HIOKI  BlWrrXO 
CO-PA8T0»— PBOPOOID  BNLABaUtBNT  OF  ST.  J0HH'>— OPPO- 
8ITI0N— TB>  fKIIEira  ABAMDOHKD— HISIQNATIOK  OF  CO-PAt* 
TOR  AOCBPTBD— RBT.  JOHN  H.  BonOUB  BLBCTBO  ASKOCrATB 
.  PASTOk— FBOIt  AFTBR  MANY  DAYS— A  OBANDeOIl  im'DIB* 
FOB  THB  MINteniY. 

JANUARY,  1839,a  committee  was  appointed  tocon> 
J  fer  with  Di*.  Bachman  with  r^ard  to  an  assistant 
for  St.  John's.  Just  at  that  time  Rev.  W.  W.  Hicks, 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  arrived  in  Charles- 
ton, and  was  introduced  to  the  Pastor  of  St.  John's. 
The  former  visited  him  and  spent  hours  in  his 
study.  His  impressive  reading  of  the  Bible  touched 
the  Doctor's  heart.  Mr.  Hicks  signified  his  willing* 
ness  to  serve  him  as  an  assistant,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  leave  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  to 
join  the  Lutheran.  He  was  engaged  for  six  months. 
On  the  14th  of  September,  1869,  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Humboldt  occurred.  Dr. 
Bachman's  German  fellow-citizens  urged  him,  on 
the  grapnd  of  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
great  scientist,  to  prepare  an  address  for  the  occa- 
sion.    Although  he  hesitated  at   first,  his  heart 
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wanned  ai  he  thought  over  the  subject,  and  h^ 
dictated  to  his  amanuensis  with  his  usual  freedom. 

The  address  is  remarkable  for  its  freshness,  writ* 
ten,  as  it  was,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  when 
he  was  too  feeble  to  deliver  it  himself. 

We  give  it  in  full,  as  it  appeared  in  the  CharUiton 
Qmrier  : 

HUMBOLDT. 

Having  been  honored  with  a  re(^ueet  from  the 
German  Societies  of  Charleston  to  join  in  the  cele* 
bratioD  of  an  event  which  recalls  to  the  mind  not 
only  of  the  German,  but  to  the  man  of  science  in 
every  land,  the  name,  character,  and  eminent  use- 
fttlness  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  natural 
sciences  which  the  world  has  ever  produced,  I  feel 
at  a  lofls  to  decide  where  I  am  to  begin,  or  which  of 
the  numerous  subjects  presented  in  the  eventiul 
life  of  Humboldt  it  would  be  most  interesting  to 
dwell  upon.     ' 

I  have  thought  that  you  might  be  most  interested 
in  a  fe«r  of  the  reminiscences  of  my  early  inter* 
course  with  that  great  man,  who,  even  at  my  first 
acquaintance  witn  him,  appeared  among  the 
naturalists  and  philosophers,  as  a  giant  among  a 
race  of  pigmies.  We  delight  to  trace  the  history 
at  a  great  mind,  who  climbed  ^r  beyond  the  foot- 
prints which  his  predecessors  had  lett,  and,  from 
this  still  eminence,  listened  to  the  harmony  of  the 
universe,  and  repeated  its  music  to  a  bstening 
World.  He  whose  life  and  history  are  called  to  our 
remembrance  to^y,  has  left  a  name,  so  world- 
renowned,  that,  until  now,  none  have  equaled  it. 
"  That  name  echoes  from  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  tly 
lummits  of  Ohimborazo,  and  the  gigantic  ranges  of 
17  «»  . 
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the  Himalayas.  Where  science,  from  her  mountain 
throne,  contemplates  the  vast  monuments  on  which 
time  has  reconled  the  history  of  the  world,  or, 
unfolding  the  bosom  of  fhe  earth,  reveals  the  record 
of  the  successive  phases  of  its  .development; 
wherever  the  tides  of  ocean,  the  rush  of  mighty 
rivers,  and  the  stillness  of  unbounded  plains,  pro- 
claim the  laws  which  make  this  globe  a  habita- 
ble world — wherever  forests  wave,  decked  with  ex- 
uberant foliage,  laden  with  many  hued  and  fragrant 
flowers,  and  fruits  of  luscious  taste,  and  teeming 
with  throngs  of  beasts,  birds  and  insects — through-^ 
out  nature's  richest  kingdoms,  the  name  of  Hum* 
boldt  stands  confessed — the  greatest  (rf  nature's  his- 
torians, the  wisest  and  most  eloquent  expounder  of 
her  laws."* 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1804, 
that  I  was  permitted,  for  the  first  time  to  look  upon 
the  countenance,  to  prose  the  hand,  and  listen  to  the 
interesting  words  of  this  great  philosopher.  He 
had  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  with  his  associate, 
Bonpland,  after  having  explored  almost  every 
portion  of  Mexico,  and  measured  the  hd{[ht8  of  the 
Cordilleras,  and  Chimborazo.  He  had  visited  por- 
tions of  South  America,  which  had  not  been  reacned 
by  previous  travellers,  he  had  remained  in  Havana 
for  ten  months,  where  he  completed  his  political 
.essay  on  Cuba,  and  after  a  five  years  resiaence  in 
America.,  he  was  now  about  to  return  to  Europe. 
Efforts  were  made  to  evince  the  respect  of  the  com- 
munity for  such  A  successful  traveller,  and  so  emi- 
nent a  naturalist.  Attempts  were  made  to  collect 
together  the  few  who  had  any  prete^ionsto  natural 
science,  residing  in  Philadelphia.  1  was  then  a 
student,  and  only  sixteen  years  of  agei  but  it  being 
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Icnown  that  I  was  occasionally  in  the  habit  of  ac- 
companying Wilson  in  his  researches  in  Ornitholo^, 
and  of  spending  mv  vacations  and  Safurdays  in 
Bartram's  garden,  tne  asual  resort  of  botanists,  I 
was  honor^  with  an  invitation  to  meet  those  who 
were  about  to  welcome  this  eminent  philosopher 
and  naturalist  t)  our  country.  I  felt  that  I  was  not 
deserving  of  the  high  honor  of  the  invitation,  and 
mention  the  fact  here,  to  show  how  scanty,  in  those 
days,  were  the  material  in  natural  science.  A  din- 
ner had  been  prepared  for  the  'occasion  in  Peal's 
MoMum.  Among  the  few  naturalists  who  attended 
were  the  two  Bartrams,  Wilson,  the  Ornithologist, 
Lawion,  his  engraver,  George  Ord,  and  a  few 
others,  whose  names  have  now  escaped  my  recollec- 
tion. To  this  small  group  was  added  a  considerable 
number  of  men  who  weie  eminent  in  the  various 
departments  of  literature  and  science.  Few  speeches 
were  made,  and  those  were  short — there  was  no 
formality.  Humboldt  was  then,  as  he  was  after- 
wards, in  every  society,  "the  ob^tved  of  all  ob- 
servers," ready  to  answer  any  (question  that  was 
propounded  to  him,  and  evidencmg  throughout  a 

Sirit  of  eentleness  and  kindness,  and  great  amia* 
lity  of  chfvracter.  I  saw  him  everv  day  during 
the  few  days  he  remained  in  Philadelphia.  He  in- 
serted my  name  in  his  note-book,  and  for  the  last 
sixty  years  we  corresponded  at  long  intervals.  His 
vublicationB,  as  they  successively  appeared,  mostly 
in  the  French  language,  with  tne  exception  of  his 
"  Antects  of  Nature,"  which  was  in  Glerman,  were 
regularly  sent  to  me.  It- would  have  been  very 
gratifying  to  me,  and  interesting  to  your  societies* 
if  I  oouid  have  exhibited  to  you  his  autograph  in 
stmie  of  his  letters ;  but,  alas !  my  whole  library  and 
all  my  collections  in  Natural  History,  the  accumu- 
htitm  of  the  labors  of  a  long  life,  'were  burnt  by 
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Sherman's  vandal  artny,  And,  with  thi>  exception  of 
a  single  letter,  which,  by  accident,  fell  into  tite 
bands  of  another  member  of  my  family,  I  poesees  no 
memorials  of  one  who  condescended  to  speak  of  me 
as  a  friend. 

Thirty-four  years  patted  away,  and  I  was  one* 
more  permitted  to  renew  a  personal  intercourse 
which  had  so  long  been  interrupted.  Arriving  in 
Berlin,  he  was  the  first  to  welcome  me,  and  to  extend 
thoM  civilities  which  enabled  me  to  feel  myself  at 
home  among  the  men  of  learning  and  science  in  my 
Ibtherland.  Although  years  had  passed  away,  time 
had  wrought  but  very  little  change  in  his  counte- 
nance, or  in  his  habits.  He  was  the  same  cheerful, 
pleasant  companion,  the  same  indefatigable  student,, 
giving  but  four  hours  to  sleep,  and  laboring  irt  his 
studies  with  uninterrupted  zeal. 

When  about  to  separate,  we  arranged  to  renew 
our  interoourse  again  at  the  Association  of  Natural* 
ists,  who  were  to  meet  that  year  at  Freyburg  in  the 
Duchy  oi  Baden,  where  were  to  be  congregated  the 
meet  eminent  Naturalists  of  Europe.  The  members 
all  dined  at  a  common  table,  but  our  breakfast  and 
tea  were  served  up  in  private  apartments.  An  op- 
portunity was  thus  afforded  us  for  private  intra- 
course  and  conversation  with  friends.  We  made 
arrangements  to  welcome  Humboldt  into  the  small 

g?oup  who  breakfasted  and  took  tea  together.    A: 
w  of  the  eminent  Naturalists  of  Europe  compoeed 
our  little  partv.     Professor  Buckland,  of  Oxford, 
WM  there,  andf  his  lady  presided  at  our  cheerful 
board.     Profeaaor  Owen,  of  England,  assisted  in 
ftHrming  the  party.    But  we  were  doomed  to  dis- 
•ppointmeni    Humboldt  was  detained,  by  order  of 
the  King,  in  Prussia,  and  wrote  to  express  his  re-: 
gret  that  he  could  not  be  with  us. 
V  I  never  expected  to  meet  him  again,  bat  late  io< 
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Ihe  Autumn  of  that  year,  happoiing  to  be  in  Pkrist 
and  atieiiding  a  meeting  of  the  French  Academy, 
one  of  the  fint  jpereons  I  met,  was  Humboldt — and 
for  two  weeks  I  saw  him  nearly  every  day.  He 
was  still,  as  usual,  the  student  of  Nature,  gave  his 
hours  of  repast  to  a  group  of  friends,  who  united  in 
conversation  with  him,  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  the  day  to  the  various  studies  in  those  sciences 
to  which  his  life  had  been  devoted.  He  always 
■poke  of  himself  as  an  humble  student  of  Nature, 
who  knew  but  little,  and  was  struggling  to  acquire 
more  knowledge. 

It  was  pleasant  and  somewhat  amusing  to  observe 
his  maimer  and  occupations  during  the  day.  At  a 
stated  hour  in  the  morning  he  was  to  be  found  at 
the  Garden  of  Plants  engaged  in  some  investiga- 
tions in  Natural  History.  I  met  him  there  with 
his  coat  off  and  in  an  apron  that  nearly  covered  his 
whole  bod^,  engaged  in  dissecting  an  animal  that 
had  just  died  in  the  menagerie.  So  intent  was  he 
upon  his  labors  that  he  seemed  to  have  scarcely 
time  to  turn  his  head  to  answer  the  various  ques-. 
tions  that  were  addressed  to  him.  Thus,  for  some 
hours,  every  one  appeared  to  be  intensely  engaged 
in  his  own  work.  At  a  certain  time  of  the  day, 
these  French  philosophers  always  resolved  on  an 
hour  of  rest  and  recreation.  When  that  time  arrived 
one  q^he  attendants  passed  through  the  rooms  of 
these^jidentB  of  nature,  calling  aloud,  "  tbe  hour 
has  come,  boys,  com^  out  to  play!"  Instantly  the 
whole  scene  was  changed,  the  philosophers  shut  up 
their  hooka,  laid  aaiae  their  instruments,  changed - 
their  outward  dress  in  a  few  moments,  and  it  ap- 
peared as  if  a  group  of  happy  children  were  jump- 
ing and  •  frolicking  arouna  you.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  garden  was  devoted  to  a  menagerie  of 
wild  animals,  and  among  the  most  amusing  were  the 
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moDkevs,  colteotod  fimm  all  quai^ert  of  the  MiUk. 
Here  these  pbiloflophero  amused  themselves  until 
the  dinner  hour,  and  for  a  time  the  sciences  were 
all  forgotten  in  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion. 
I  noticed  that  Humboldt  exerted  himself  to  be 
as  gay  and  happy  as  any  in  that  most  interesting 
group. 

The  dinner  hour  arrived,  men  wiio  wish  to  ren- 
der their  time  in  Paris  agreeable,  usually  arranged 
to  dine  together  at  some  of  the  tables-d'hdtes,  where 
old  associations  are  renewed,  and  where  they  can 
enioy,  uninterrupted,  the  moat  entertaining  and. 
delightful  conversations.  On  these  occasions  .1 
usouly  met  Humboldt.  There  he  was  the  pleasant 
and  instructive  companion,  and  we  all  conceived  it 
to  be  not  onl^  a  great  privilege  but  a  high  honor 
thus  to  associate  with  him. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  he 
preferred  being  a  listener.  Occasionally,  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  an  opinion,  a  question  was  put 
to  him,  which  he  would  answer  in  a  few  brief  words, 
jmd  then  resume  his  seat. 

At  night,  to  the  various  parties  that  were  given  in 
Paris,  Humboldt  was  always  invited,  and  it  appear- 
ed that  he  never  declined  the  invitations.  liuliea 
of  the  highest  rank  were  not  satisfied  without  an 
introduction,  and  they  always  spoke  of  the  occasion 
as  one  of  the  greatest  honors  that  had  ever  been 
conferred  upon  them. 

I  would,  just  here,  remark  that  Humboldt  was, 
in  figure,  of  the  medium  size,  his  forehead  broad 
and  high,  his  hands  and  feet  delicately  formed,  his 
looks,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  of  silvery  white* 
nesi.  His  eyes  were  blue,  and  ftili  of  expression. 
Thirty  years  ago  his  features  appeared  undimmed 
by  age,  and  whilst  enjoying  his  conversation,  in 
WhioE  there  was  wit  and  tenderness,  fou  lost  for  a 
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moment,  your  reverence  for  tlie  great  man,  in  your 
admiration  for  a  kind  and  jovial  companion. 

He  was  born  at  Berlin,  1768 — a  memorable  year 
in  the  annals  of  genius,  for  in  it  were  bom  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Cuvier,  and  CfaateQubriand — also, 
the  eminent  English  orators  and  statesmen — Can- 
ning, Mackintosh,  and  Brougham.  He  was  of 
baronial  lineage,  his  father  was  Chamberlain  to 
Frederick  the  Glreat,  and  a  personal  and  Intimate 
Mend  of  the  succeeding  king.  His  father  was  not 
gifted  with  anv  striking  qualities.  Humboldt  was 
indebted  for  the  direction  of  his  education  to  the 
Baroness,  his  mother,  who  was  no  ordinal^  woman, 
and  whom  he  loved  and  venerated.  She  was  de- 
scended from  that  sturdy  race  of  French  Protes- 
tants, whom  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
scattered  abroad,  to  the  advantage  of  every  country 
where  they  fixed  their  abode.  This  lady  appears  to 
have  transmitted  to  her  son  the  cheerfulness,  viva- 
eity,  and  quickness  of  apprehension,  which  belonged 
to  her  own  race,  while  he  inherited  from  his  father 
the  tenacity  of  purpose,  whioh.80  much  distingaishes 
the  Teutonic  character. 

Humboldt  was  peculiarly  favoired  in  the  poeses- 
■ion  of  every  advantage  for  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. It  cannot  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  eve^ 
deprived  of  any  thing  that  was  necessary  to  render 
him  a  great  and  eminent  man.  From  nis  earliest 
years  to  mature  manhood  he  lacked  no  instruction 
which  wealth,  rank  or  station  could  lavish  upon 
him.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen.  .  Wherever  he  went,  in  his  adventurous 
oureer,  the  same  cordial  welcome  and  co-operation 
awaited  him.  Kings  and  Governors  vied  in  pro- 
moting his  progress ;  lovers  and  cultivators  of  science 
in  everv  oountrv  contributed  of  their  own  stores  to 
enrich  him,  ana  through  him,  the  world. 
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How  vart'thdte  niotiroci  «r«r«,  ancl  how  dMfHfhp 
they  were  employed,  may  be  se^n  in  his  works,  a* 
lived  to  a  great  age.  He  was  bom  in  1769,  and  died 
1850,  having  reached  the  unusual  age  of  ninety 
years.  The  whole  of  his  long  life  was  devoted  to 
studies  and  labors  calculated  to  benetitr  mankind. 
His  last  work,  the  "  (Josmoe."  is  a  monument  of 
meditation  and  research,  une^ualed  in  all  the  labors 
of  science.  Even  when  the  weight  of  fourscore  and 
ten  years  la^  upon  his  head,  he  toiled  whilst  others, 
rested,  and  it  is  asserted  by  thotw  who  know  him 
most  intimately,  that  the  morning's  dawn  often  sur> 
prised  him  at  his  desk. 

He  had  a  brother,  Karl  Wilhelm,  two  years  his 
senior,  who  became  almost  as  eminent  as  himself  in 
many  of  the  sciences. 

In  the  many  conversations  I  had  with  Humboldt 
he  often  alluded  to  his  attachment  to  the  American 
nation,  and  spoke  of  himself  as  half  an  American, 
inasmuch  as  some  of  his  earliest  labors  had  com- 
menoed  in  America. 

He  had  no  time  to  devote  himself  to  minor  points 
in  the  scitoces.  His  mind  dwelt  upon  the  great 
laws  of  nature,  comprehending  the  whole  circle  of 
the  sciences. 

In  the  knowledge  of  genera  and  species,  and  in  the 
particular  sciences,  he  had  many  superiors.  Thus 
in  the  Department  of  Botany,  Linhseus  and  De 
Oandole  were  fuller.  Cuvier  and  even  Buffon  had 
entered  more  minutely  into  the  studv  of  the  ouad- 
rupeds;  and  other  authors  who  devoted  them- 
selves  to  the  study  of  the  birds,  fishes,  insects, 
etc.,  surpassed  him  in  minute  description,  but  in 
general  Knowledge  he  surpassed  them  all.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  man  who,  by  his 
intellectual  greatness,  towered  above  the  loftiest 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  by  his  simplicity,  gen* 
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tleDflas,  affability,  and  modesty  of  manner,  made 
«von  the  tiumbleet  at  home  in  hia  society,  should 
have  become  the  admired  and  honored  of  all  men. 
In  the  streets  of  Berlin,  every  one  seemed  to  know 
him,  and  to  love  him.  Crowds  would  separate  to 
let  him  pass,  without  disturbing  the  reflections  in 
which  he  ^  was  engaged.  I  remarked  that  the  two 
nieces  of  the  kin^  ran  up  to  him  in  the  street  to  im* 
press  a  kiss  on  his  cheek,  calling  him  by  the  endear- 
mff  narao  of  "  Father." 

In  his  ninetieth  year,  with  hi«  faculties  yet  un- 
impairedt  when  all  his  associates  of  early  life  had 
been  removed,  and  his  name  had  been  rendered 
immortal,  he  was  summoned  from  the  earth,  and 
all  that  was  perishable  was  committed  to  the  tomb, 
apiid  the  homage  of  great  scientific  bodies,  and  the 
solemn  reverence  and  silent  tears  of  the  multitude, 
who  had  wondered  at  hia  wisdom,  and  loved  him 
for  his  virtues. 

.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  ho  displayed  more, 
humility  in  his  greatness,  or  dignity  in  his  sim- 
plicity. He  adorned  the  highest,  and  graced  the 
humblest  position.  Having  had  experience  with 
men  of  all  climes,  ranks  and  characters,  he  was  yet 
never  known  to  have  made  an  enemy. 

In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  thei  various  scienoes 
which  Humboldt  had  studied,  and  of  which  he  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  above  all  other  men,  I  refer 
you  to  a  summary  contained  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  "  Cosmos,"  where  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was 
no  study,  however  deep  and  abstruse,  which  his 
mind  did  not  grasp,  and  no  aspect  of  nature  with 
which  he  had  not  become  familiarised. 

The  lessons  taught  us  in  these  simple  references 
to  the  life  of  a  great  man,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
He  who  desires  to  be  great,  must  study  to  acquire 
knowledge.    Humboldt  considered  every  moment 
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of  titiie  locrt,  that  wan  not  demoted  to  its  acquisition. 
He  wlio  woald  be  eminent,  must  preserve  his 
mind  pure  and  elevated,  and  free  from  all  irregu* 
Uritie8,and  indulgence  in  licentiousnees.  Hum- 
boidt's  moral  character  was  pure  and  without  a 
itain.  He  who  desires  to  hand  down  his  name  to 
posterity  among  the  great  and  the  goo<l,  must  follow 
the  example  of  Humboldt,  and  lalxir  to  be  an  orna^ 
ment  to  society  and  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

January,  1870,  Dr.  Bachraan  preached  his  fifty- 
fifth  anniversary  sermon.  The  altar  services,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Assistant  Minister,  were  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  John  H.  Honour.  The  occasion  was 
naturally  invested  with  unusual  interest — more 
especially  to  the  (lock  over  whom  he  had  presided 
lor  more  than  half  a  century.    '  :'     ' '. 

The  columns  of  the  CharMon  Oourier  of  that  date 
have  preserved  to  us  the  sermon.  We  give  a  few 
extracts : 

Proverbs,  16th  Chapter,  8l8t  verse:  "  JTi^^kborif 
haad  i»  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be  fouiid  in  the  way  of 
rigliteoutneta." 

My  Bdoved  People — ^Time  is  ever  on  the  winsf— , 
everything  is  in  a  state  of  progression — ^the  smalleet 
twig  gradually  swells  into  the  migestic  tree.  This, 
in  time,  grows  old,  totters,  decays,  and  falls  to  the 
ground.  The  rivulets  springing  from  the  fountain 
mingle  their  streams  and  form  the  broad  river,  which 
hurries  onward,  onward,  until  it  empties  itself,  and 
is  lost  in  the  mighty  ocean.  These  are  emblems  of 
human  life.  And  the  wise  man  gives  a  true  esti- 
mate of  its  shortness — all  are  hastening  to  the  end  of 
ttieir  journey ;  and  if  the  life  of  the  young  is  spared, 
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the  hoary  head  must  oome  at  lait;  and,  if  your  char* 
acten  are  formed  on  religious  principles,  if  you  are 
pare,  upright,  benevolent  aqd  pious;  if,  in  a  word, 
you  are  round  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  then 
your  hoar^  head  will  be  to  you  "a  crown  of  glory," 
shedding  its  radiance  on  all  around  you. 

Your  aged  pastor,  who  is  now  addressing  you, 
perhaps  for  the  last  time,  has  arrived  at  almost  the 
extreme  verge  of  human  life.  The  Psalmist  exclaims 
— "  The  day*  of  our  yean  are  threeiteore  yeart  and 
ten,  and  if  bu  recuon  of  atrength  they  be  foumcore 
yean,  yet  it  Uidr  ttrenm  labor  and  $orrou),  for  it 
w  toon  cut  off,  and  vaefly  away."  This  is  an  accu- 
rate description  of  man's  fleeting  life.  Seventy 
years  are  accounted  by  the  inspired  Psalmist  as  the 
age  to  which  man,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
ma^  attain ;  if,  however,  by  reason  of  a  good  consti- 
tution  and  God's  especial  aid,  he  should  reach  eightv 
years,  the  period  has  then  arrived  when  his  strength 
•  shall  soon  De  cut  off,  and  his  soul  severed  from  the 
body.  As  music  from  the  string  ascends,  so  it 
mounts  upwards  to  a  home-of  immortality  and  joy. 

It  is  by  the  permission  of  an  A 11- Wise  Providence, 
that  I  have  presided  over  this  congregation  during 
the  long  penod  of  fifty-five  years  to-day,  and  in  three 
weeks  I  snail  have  entered  upon  the  eighty-first  year 
of  my  life.  I  stand  not  here  to-day  to  repeat  the 
history  of  other  days — of  the  prosperity  and  adversity 
through  which  we  have  passed — hand  in  hand.  I 
only  intend  to  dmw  some  lessons  of  moral  improve- 
ment from  our  long  connection. 

First  let  us  consider  the  manner  in  which  we 
shall  be  called  to  an  account  be/ore  Qod,  our  Judge, 
— ^the  one  for  the  petformance  of  his  duty  as  a 
teacher  of  righteousnees,  and  the  other  as  a  hearer 
of  God's  Word.  Th»  minister  has  this  solemn  wai-n- 
ing  before  him, "  Son  of  man,  I  haive  made  thte  a 
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waUkman  mio  the  houm  (^  Itrael.^  "  When  I  ta^ 
Mnfo  (he  wicked  thou  Aalt  eurely  die,  €md  thou  ffived 
him  fu4  uaming,  the  wicked  man  ihall  die  tn  Am 
iniquUjf,  but  his  bhod  will  J  require  at  thine  hand.  But 
ifuutu  warn  the  wicked  and  he  turn  not  from,  hie  wicked- 
«MM,  he  thail  die  in  hif  iniquity,  but  thou  had  delivend 
thy  tauL"  You  perceive  then,  my  dear  brethren. 
Ikov  eolemn.  how  awful  are  our  responsibilitiea. 

Think  not,  my  dear  friends,  thai  your  Pastor,  who 
has  endeavored  to  discharge  his  duty,  however  im- 
perfectly, to  your  forefitthert,  to  your  fathers  and  to 
you,  has  been  actuated  by  personal  feelings  against 
you  when  he  spoke  of  your  neglect  of  duty,  or  de- 
aired  to  find  Jbvor  in  your  sight  by  palliating  your 
short  oomiogs.  You  have  heard  his  authority  for 
the  reproof  of  ^our  errors,  and  his  encouragement 
for  leading  you  in  the  path  of  truth  and  of  duty. 

Young  man,  young  woman,  as  yet  you  have  onlr 
been  permitted  to  pluck  the  blossoms  of  Spring,  still 
you  have  been  lung  enough  in  this  garden  of  the 
world  to  learn  to  discriminate  between  the  pure,  the 
fra|{rant,  and  the  wholesome,  and  that  which  ia 
poisonous  and  malevolent. 

Ye  middle  aged,  have  ye  not  heard  the  oft-re- 
peated assurances  of  the  punishments  that  will  be 
reaped  by  sin,  and  the  rewards  secured  by  integrity, 
uprightness  and  piety.  Ye  aged,  have  ye  not  had 
time  enough  in  your  probation,  to  learn  that  tihe 
hoary  head  ii  a  crown  of  glory— 'bai  only  ^  it  be  found 
tn  the  way  of  righteoutnett. 

I  desire  most  earnestly  to  see  the  work  of  grace 
afaoundioK  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  my  people. 
Often  and  often,  for  many  years  oast,  has  the  Spirit. 
ojF  Qod  visited  us — very  recently  some  who  had 
waited  long,  surrendered  their  hoeirts  to  God.  One 
who  had  resolved  to  be  among  us  was  cut  down 
■addenly  before  the  opportunity  was  afforded  him 
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io  dedicate  himeelf  to  Qod ;  the  Almighty,  no  doubt, 
•ooepted  the  will  for  the  deed.  And  many  othen 
•re  before  mo,  who  have  long,  very  long,  been  the 
tobjecte  not  alone  ot  the  prayers  of  their  nged  Pastor, 
bat  of  their  wives,  their  children,  their  brothers, 
their  sisters,  and  friends.  Come,  beloved  brethren, 
bear  my  instructions  and  pleadings,  let  not  my 
words  fiul  unheeded  on  your  ear&  He  who  has  so 
long  esteemed  vou  as  friends,  who  has  partaken  so 
,  often  of  your  hospitality,  who  united  you  in  the 
holv  bonds  of  marriage — who  baptized  3rour  little 
cbudren  —  who  participated  in  your  joys,  and 
moaraed  with  you  in  your  sorrows,  comes  to  you 
now — in  ihe  last  days  of  his  life,  with  the  earnest 
entreatjr,  tlie  fervent  prayer,  "Be  ye  reconciled  to 
Ood,"  You  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  yqu  desire  that  the  tender  associations  com- 
menceid  in  life,  may  be  perpetuated  in  heaven.  Come, 
take  one  step  more,  and  Qod  will  do  the  rest.  Make 
a  profession  of  religion,  come  with  all  your  imper- 
fections to  a  throne  of  grace  and  mercy,  and  He  who 
said  to  the  penitent  of  old,  '*  Thy  tin$  are  forgiven 
thee,  go  a)id  tin  no  more,"  will  take  you  under  His 
paternal  protection  and  training,  and  fit  you  for 
that  kingdom  which  is  eternal  in  the  heavens.  At 
our  next  Communion  at  Blaster,  we  hope  and  pray, 
that  you  will  be  among  the  many  who  will  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  living  God.  O I 
delay  not,  delay  not,  my  sun  of  life  is  rapidly  going 
down,  and  the  hands  that  new  invite  you,  and  are 
uow  ready  to  bless  vou,  are  trembling  with  four* 
score  years.  Oh  I  what  joy,  what  thankfulness  will 
be  created  in  my  aged  heart,  if  those  to  whose  fore- 
fathers I  ha^  ministered,  and  for  whose  descend- 
ants I  am  now  spending  my  latest  breath,  should 
with  one  accord  bring  the  offerings  of  their  hearts 
to  the  altar  of  the  living  Qod. 
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Brethren,  take  thebeet  winhes,  the  fervent  prayem 
and  the  heartfelt  bleeaing  of  your  aged  father  and 
Paitor.  May  ^our  children  be  trained  up  to  the 
fear  of  Ood  and  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.  May  the  young  before  tno,  crdwd  around  this 
altar  to  receive  the  bleeaing  of  their  Heavenly  Father, 
may  husbands  and  wives  draw  nigh  to  this  Table 
of  the  Lord  with  devoted  affection  in  their  hearts 
towards  each  other  and  towards  thoir  Qod,  and  may 
these,  ray  aged  friends,  who  are  tottering  oh  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  now  gjve  evidence  tnat  they 
have  a  well  grounded  hope  for  their  anticipations 
of  a  reunion  with  their  beloved  beyond  the  grave. 
And  may  Qod  have  mercv  upon  us  sll.— Soon — very 
soon,  if  we  walk  faithfully  with  Him,  will  earth's 
tears  all  be  wiped  away  and  the  wailines  of  'sorrow 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  songs  of  joy  ana  rejoicing ; 
chill  poverty  soon  shall  be  felt  no  more,  but  in  the 
mansions  above — within  the  pearly  gates,  light  and 
peace  and  joy  will  abound  tnrougbout  the  ages  of 
immortality.    Amen. 

This  was  the  last  time  that  the  aged  Pastor  of  St. 
John's  occupied  his  pulpit— his  work  as  a  preacher 
was  ended ;  but  his  pastoral  labors  were  still  abun- 
dant. 

Meanwhile  the  seductive  eloquence  of  the  sennons 
of  the  assistant  charmed  the  congregation  and  Dr. 
Bachman,  with  joy,  threw  the  whole  weight  of  hia 
influence  in  his  favor.  When  the  Synod  of  Sottth 
Carolina  convened,  Mr.  Hicks  was  received  into  the 
Lutheran  miuistry,  and  was  forthwith  elected  co- 
pestor  of  St  John's. 

The  pews  and  even  the  aislee  of  the  Church  were 
crowded.    About  this  time,  Dr.  Bachman  sent  a 
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letter  to  his  Vestry,  suKH^ting  that  the  Church 
thoald  be  enlarged  by  extending  it  thirty  feet  at  the 
east  end.  In  hia  letter  he  gives  his  reasons  for  the 
same.  "  This  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
original  plan."  "  The  addition  would  accommodate 
a  suflBcient  congregation  to  give  the  means  of  sup- 
port for  two  ministers  without  putting  a  burden  on 
the  pew-holders." 

There  was  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way — the 
space  that  would  be  covered  by  the  proposed  exten- 
sion was,  in  part,  occupied  by  graves.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  commemorative  slabs  should  be  placed 
in  the  walls  of  the  Church,  or,  if  preferred,  the  dead 
were  to  be  removed  to  "  Magnolia  Cemetery  " — the 
Church  to  bear  all  expenses. 

The  congregation  met  and  the  question  of  en- 
lai^gement  was  warmly  discussed  and  decided 
upon,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-one  ayes  to  seventeen 
nays. 

The  minority  virere,  however,  greatly  dissatisfied, 
and  the  matter  was  referred  to  Chancellor  Dunkin, 
who  returned  answer,  "  That  while  the  congregation 
had  th^  right  to  extend  the  church  building  over 
the  burial  lots  in  question,  the  monuments  could 
not  be  disturbed  without  the  cousent  of  their 
owners."  A  meeting  of  the  cougregatiou  was  forth- 
with called  and  the  subject  was  fully  reconsidered. 
A  few  of  the  most  enthusiastic  proposed  to  procure 
an  eligible  site  for  a  new  building ;  to  pull  down 
the  present  church,  and  to  use  the  material  in  the 
erecUon  of  a  lai^r  edifice ;  but  this  suggestion  met 
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with   few   adrofliiitM.     A  reaolutiouwai^  Anally 
adopted  abandoning  the  whole  acbeme.     >  <' H 

Soon  after  this,  againat  the  better  judgment  of  Dr. 
Bachman,  the  amociate  Paator  became  the  Editor  of 
"  The  XIX  Omtury,"  a  literary  journal  in  which 
polities  were  also  discussed.  A  bitter  politioal  de- 
bate arofy  between  **  The' XIX  Ontury,"  and  the 
press  of  Charleston.  At  this  time,  South  Carolina 
was  under  the  misrule  of  Qovernor  Scott,  and  the 
community  were  greatly  excited.  Dr.  Bachman,  in 
a  letter  to  his  Vestry,  August  19th,  1870,  wrote :  "  I 
did  what  I  could  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dispute  which 
had  arisen  from  the  controversy.  1  felt  it  my  duty 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Church  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
check  the  further  progress  of  the  political  quarrel" 

The  Associate  Pastor  sent  in  his  resignation, 
August  2drd,  and  it  was  accepted.      .,^,-|<;&  !<< 

The  Pastor,  Vestry  and  congregation  acted  with 
admirable  promptitude  and  decision.  The  ensuing 
week  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Rev.  J.  H  Honour,  in- 
viting him  to  become  associate  Pastor  of  St  John'a 
Although  he  declined  to  accept;  yet  he  kindly  con- 
Minted  to  proAch  to  the  congregation  every  Sunday 
morning  until  a  co-pastor  should  be  elected.  This 
arrangement  was  continued  for  eighteen  montha 
The  Sunday-school  held  its  session  in  the  aflernoona 
On  Sunday  mornings,  the  venerable  Dr.  Bachman 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  Church,  offered  a  short 
prayer,  and  gave  the  blessing  to  the  congregation. 

Towards  the  close  of  1870,  he  often  complained  of 
a  numbness  in  his  left  arm,  and  his  physicians 
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wuijp9fA0A  that  what  appeared,  at  flnt,  to  be  limplf 
vertigo,  was  in  reality,  incipient  paraiyaia.  Ha 
made,  however,  hia  asual  round  <^  visits,  and  even 
went  to  Samraerville  on  parochial  duty. 

An  ill  member  of  bis  congregation,  Miss  L.  P.,  in 
search  of.  health,  had  been  received  in  the  home  of 
Charles  3-  Vedder.  D.  D.,  (now  Pastor  of  the  Hugue« 
not  Church,  in  Charleston).  Warm ■  hearted,  intelli* 
gent,  cultivated  and  an  earnest  seeker  afler^  truth,- 
she  Won  the  love  of  Pastor  and  firiends. 

Doubts  with  regard  to  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
deterred  her  from  uniting  with  the  Church-  Hap> 
pily  she  was  in  the  home  of  a  minister,  to  whom  she 
could  freely  open  her  heart  As  her  health  daily 
declined,  her  soul  craved  for  a  closer  communion  . 
with  her  Lord.  'S 

One  morning,  at  dawn  of  day,  a  messenger  inf 
haste,  brought  a  letter  from  Dr.  Vedder,  explaining, 
in  a  few  words,  that  the  attendant  physician  pro- 
nounced Miss  P.,  near  her  end ;  that  she  earnestly 
desired  to  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  entreated 
her  old  pastor  to  come  to  her. 

The  evening  train  from  Summerville  to  Charles- 
ton  had  already  left,  and  in    order  that  Dr.  B. 
might  take  the  next  morning's  train,  6  A.  M.,  the 
messenger  had  ridden  twenty  miles,  at  night,  on^ 
horseback. 

Dr.  B.  reached  his  destination,  and  fouud  his 
dying  parishioner  eagerly  expecting  him.  When  he 
had  laid  his  hand^upou  her  head  and  cousocrated 
her  in  life  and  death  to  the  Triune  God,  and  when    , 
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she  had  partaken  of  the  body  and  blood*  of  htr 
Lord,  a  holy  calm  pofaeiMd  her  soul,  and,  contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  her  physician,  she  lingered  oB 
earth  for  several  days.  She  was  able  to  converse 
and  to  tell  him  of  the  kindly  ministry  of  Dr.  V.  ''  I 
am  not  ungrateful  to  him,"  she  said,  "  for  his  gtmk 
kindness  and  pitience  in  instructing  me ;  but  when 
the  light  broke  into  my  soul,  1  felt  that  from  eaiiy 
childhood  I  had  been  carefully  taught,  and  I  craved 
to  see  you  once  more,  to  tell  you  that  the  good  seed 
you  htH  faithfully  sown,  is  the  germ  of  my  new 
life."  (The  writer  wm  pnseat'and  witri^tased  this 
touching  scene).        :'v?:<?=^    '> 

About  this  time,  to  the  gnat  J07  of  the  Pfttrtenb, 
his  eldest  grandson,  John  E  Had(«ll|  decided  to 
study  for  the  ministry,  v  k   r     .  ,  ^  -  f  r 

V   *''.:  ■  •  -■=,/  •    '       -- ..    -.  ■  ■ .   ,    ■  ' 
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LRTBB  rSOX  J.  A.  BROWN.  D.  D.,  AMD  DB.  ■AOBKAH'B  BWI.T--- 
WmtU  KBV.  J.  B.  HA8KKLI/— BEPLT  TO  UTTnS  nOM  HaiB- 
TOWMj  PA. — OOBBnPOHDBMOB  BRWKBK  JOB*  BAOULL  AMD 
an  aBAMOrATHB»— LBTTBBS  TO  A.  B.  BUDB,  D.  D.,  MB.  JOHM 
B.  VAKB,  BIT,  T.  W.  DOBH— BBBBATmtMI^DBCLWB. 

JUNE,  18*71,  Dr.  Bachman  had  a  severe  stroke  of 
paralysis,  that  for  days  threatened  to  termihate 
fatally :  he  longed  to  depwrt ;  but,  as  he  once  wrote — 
"  Ood  had  Mill  wmelhing  for  him  to  do,  if  it  viere  only 
tomffer." 

Many  were  the  prayers  offered  by  ministers  of  his 
own  and  other  denominations,  and  many  the  hymns 
'  sung  at  liis  bedside. 

His  grandson,  John  Haskell,  has  preserved  in 
writing'-^what  he  treasured  in  his  heart — the  words 
of  faith  and  trust  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  his  grand< 
father^  > 

The  columns  of  the  Lutheran  Visitor,  kept  the 
Ohuroh  informed  of  Dr.  Bachman's  condition,  and 
the  daily  maiM  brought  letters  of  inquiry  and  syifi- 
paihy  £rom  his  brethren  in  the  Ministry. 

We  select  one  firom  the  late  J.  A.  Browa,  D.  O.      | 

*        OBTTTSBOBa,  Pa.,  Aug.  14Ah,  1871. 
My  venerated  friend  and  &t6er  in  Christ:    The 
dark  diaam  of  toiyea^^ftai  disappears  andnveala 
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to  me  the  cherished  soenw  And  memories  of  our 
brief  association  in  the  South.  Since  the  return  of 
peace,  I  have,  times  out  of  number,  thoiwht  of  writ- 
ing to  vou.  A  letter  in  the  "  Lutheran  Visitor  "ha» 
touched  my  heart  anew,  and  I  cannot  resist  the  im> 

Eulse  to  drop  you  a  line  before  you  depart  where  I 
ope  "  we  shall  meet  in  the  sweet  by  and  by." 

The  uppermost  feeling  in  writing,  is  to  assure  you 
.  pf  my  undiminished  regard  and  of  tenderest  affec- 
tion, which  no  change  of  circumstances  or  lapse  of 
time  can  or  will  disturb.    Your  kindness  to  me  and 
mine,  will  never  be  forgotten — you  live  in  all  our 
.memories. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  write  anything  that  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  vou. 

If  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to  receive  the  hearty 
assurance  of  our  wArmest  affection,  with  the  hone  of 
our  meeting  beyond  the  turmoils  of  life,  you  have 
it ;  at  least  it  wul  be  some  little  satis&ction  to  me  to 
convey  to  you  the  evidence  of  my  devoted  ftiend- 
ship. 

U  would  be  presumption  for  tne  to  say  anything 
about  your  "MesMd  hope"  or  "the  home  of  many  man- 
MotM."  I  would  be  glad  to  learn  something  from 
one  who  has  so  lonf  walked  "bv  faith"  aifd  is  now 
BO  near  "the  red  Aat  remainelL"  I  can  only  say 
J'  hene^orth  ■  there  i$  laid  vp  a  crfiwn  of  righteouf- 
miem.'' 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  memories  af  the  past — 
either  those  which  are  bright,  or  those  which  ar« 
dark  and  sad.  Our  motto  must  he:  "/orgeUing^ 
.thing$  which  are  behind."  I  think  of  you  only  as  my 
venerated  friend  and  father  in  Christ 
*  We  are  all  well,  trying  to  do  something  for  our 
beloved  Church.  Mrs.  B.  st^l  thinks  and  speaks  of 
you  with  a  daughters  affection.  God  has  been 
gftoiQas  to  us — we  are  eighty  with  parents,  ten.    If 


.  «I>1«,  I  shall  b«  glad  of  a' t{fi«  flrlMii  yoa,  ifnot,irf0i 
€k>d'8  blewing,  ^>od-by,  until  we  tneet 
<  Yours  in  Christ, 

'  ^  J.  A.  a 

To  J.  A,  Bbown,  D.  D;  : 

Charlkbtom,  Sept  11th.  187 J. 

My  dear  Friend:  Age  that  has  given  me  the 
boary  head,  has  weakened  my  memory,  and  seems 
to  have  left  me  very  little  at  the  close  of  a  long  life, 
but  a  grateful  heart  and  kind  and  tender  remem- 
•  brances  of  mercies  and  friendships.  Time  has  not 
lianished  you  or  your  dear  wife  from  myltffections, 
•or  obliterated  from  my  memory  our  brief  and  pleas- 
ant association  in  other  years.  We  are  pilgrims 
bastenin^  to  a  belter  land,  and  we  hiave  nmd  of 
firiendships  to  cheer  us  on  the  way.  In  a  very  little 
while  we  shall  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  journey — 
mine  is  nearly  reached.  I  trust  to  be  able  to  say, 
"  Jjord,  now  IdUtt  thou  thy  tenant  depart  tn  peace" — 
And  I  feel,  friend  Brown,  that  a  man  as  conscientious 
in  duty,  as  I  know  you  to  be,  will  be  prepared  for 
4U1  exchange  of  worlds. 

May  Gh)a  bless  you  and  yours  to  the  end.  Of  this 
I  am  sure  that  on  your  journey ,you  will  never  meek 
irith  one  who  more  heartily  wishes  you  prosperity 
And*  happiness  than 

Your  friend  and  &ther  in  Christ,         J.  B. 

John  Haskell,  in  his  letters  and  diary  gives  us 
Ulim^ses  of  those,  daya 

ToDr.  Rudb:  # 

July,  1871. 
.   "I  never  leave  Hhe  house  now,  except  to  go  to 
«phool,  (he  was  teaohiog).  and  to  drive  out  in  th« 
aikernopns  with  granduther.    To-day  is  Saturday, 
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and  I  can  be  with  him  all  dav.  He  is  doing  well 
gaininc  a  little  Btrength,  and  is  able  to- drive  out 
every  Say.  Unhappily,  in  the  mornings,  we  have 
to  contend  with  him  to  keep  him  from  going  in  the 
hot  sun  to  inquire  after  the  sick.  The  Doctor,  when 
he  was  here  this  morning,  spoke  plainly  to  him,  and 
forbade  him  to  expose  himself  to  the  heat  of  the  day. 
He  has  quietly  acouiesced,  and  I  have  been  reading 
to  him "  Audubon's  Ornithology."      *      ♦      ♦      » 

You  write  that  I  am  studying  Pastoral  Theology 
in  my  grandfisither's  chamber.*    I  am  glad  of  it ;  if 
it  were  allowed  me,  I  should  like  not  only  to  learn 
to  fight  like  old  Luther,  but  also  to  soothe  like  Mel-  j 
anchthon.        *        *        »        * 

We  are  looking  for  you  to  come  to  us  early  next 
week.  Every  day  grandfather  asks,  "  When  will 
Hude  be  here?"  he  has  repeated  the  question  at 
least  six  times  to-day.  Last  night  he  said,  "  Rude 
has  as  much  in  his  little  finger,  as  six  ordinary  men 
have  in  their  whole  cmniums." 

With  returning  strength  the  restless  craving  for 
work  steadily  increased.  Fortanately,  this  was  in  a 
great  measure  satisfied  by  his  large  correspondence .- 
Receiving  and  answering  letters  became  the  businesa 
of  his  mornings  and,  probably  this  preserved  the 
brightness  of  his  mind.  The  judgment  and  the 
will  were  often  at  fault;  but  the  affections  and  the 
memory  continued  singularly  strong. 

*I>arIng  Dt.  BAdmwn's  pMt<»ste,  ten  yoang  men  flrom.. 
St  John'*,  were  trained  for  Hie  Holy  Miniatry: 

Johil  O.  Sobwsrti,  William  D.  Strobel,  niiltp  A.  Btrobel, 
Btepben  A.  Mealy,  lafaw  B;  Hart,  John  P.  Mnrgut, 
Thaddmw  &  Botneat,  Bdwia  A.  Bolies,  Jaiaee  P.  Binv^ 
JohnB.Hukidl.^ 
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Not  long  before  his  illness,  he  had  received  letters 
from  Milestown,  Pa.,  which  interested  him  greatly. 

While  a  student  of  "theology,  he  had  taught  a  year 
at  Milestown. 

We  give  extracts  from  two  letters  in  reply  to  Mrs. 
Annie  de  B.-  M. 

Your  letter  was  a  great  cordial  to  me,  and  I  feel 
happy,  in  being  permitted  to  answer  it  Writing  is 
no  wigao  to  me,  as'  I  have  always  willing  hands 
imd  afrectionate  hearts  to  assist  me.        *        *        * 

Your  second  letter  informed  me  that  nearly  all 
whom  I  knew  and  loved  in  Milestown,  have  been 
called  away :  yet  the  scenes  of  my  youth  are  still  fresh 
.  in  mv  mind  and  your  letters  have,  in  some  measure, 
enabled  me  to  renew  the  enjoyments  of  other  years, 
and  to  look  again  in  thought  and  memory  on  the 
countenances  of  those  who  were  dear  to  me  in  youth. 

The  older  I  grow  the  stronger  I  find  my  attach- 
ments to  early  friends — A  voice  from  Milestown,  has 
opened  a  new  fountain  of  thought  and  pleasure.  I 
have  fancied  myself  again  near  the  old  school  and 
along  the  Milestown  road,  shaded  by  immense 
cherry  trees  which,  I  presume,  are  no  longer  there. 

The  little  Paradise — the  home  of  your  grand- 
I>arents,  whi(^you  now  occupv — ^the  large  and  beau- 
tifuV^rden  where  vour  grandmother  cultivated  her 
flowers,  the  roomy  house  where  she  welcomed  her 
firiendis,  can  only  be  erased  from  my  mind,  when 
memory  shall  be  gtme  and  thoughts  of  earth  have 
passed  away. 

The  garden  was  close  to  the  dwelling,  and  one  of 
the  mdM  beautiful  I  had  at  that  time  seen ;  her 
tolips,  narcissus,  anemones,  etc.,  cultivated  by  lier 
4i^n  hand,  were  full  of  fiaigranoe  and  beauty— the 


^. 
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paarion  fbt  flowers  is  conta^ous,  and  I  found  it  liad 
extended  to  several  others  in  the  neighborhood.  *  * 
.  Your  grandfather's  photograph,  which  you  so 
kindly  sent  me,  is  a  very  great  treasure.  *  *  Ob, 
how  I  would  prize  the  photograph  of  your  grand- 
mother, who  was  so  much  of  a  mother  to  me,  when 
I  was  far  from  my  own  home.    I  imagine  I  still  see 

her  gentle,  quiet  face,  and  hear  her  sweet  welcome. 

■  •  •  •  '•  * 

:  My  personal  history  connected  with  ray  visit  t6 
Pennsylvania  is  short,  and  scarcely  worth  "relating. 

I  had  intended  to  defray  my  own  expenses  whilo 
Mudying  for  the  ministry.  I  remained  at  Milestown. 
X  think,  a  year;  at  Frankfort,  not  quite  so  long^ 
until  iby  studies  were  so  &r  completed  that  I  ao> 
e^ted  a  call  from  three  congregations  in  my  native 
iBOunty/  Reunsellaer,  where  I  hoped  to  spend  the 
rest  of  my  days  as  a  country  parson.     *        *        * 

I  have  some  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  old 
school  house  at  Milestown  (El wood).  It  was  there 
that  Wilson,  the  jomitbologist,  first  tried  his  hand 
as  a  pedagogue,  and  it  was  there  that  William  Dun- 
can, his  nephew,  succeeded  him.  I  met  them  both 
at  Philadelphia,  and  they  advised  me  to  accept  the 
offer- made  me  from  Milestown. 

The  eld  school  house  was  a  large  one-story  buifd- 
ing,  that  appeared  to  have  been  enlarged  from  time 
to  time,  not  simply  to  accommodate  the  growing 
acbool,  but  to  hold  a  congregation  of  woiship^rs 
that  were  collected  together  there  as  often  as  some 
(tray  clergyman,  of  any  denomination,  happened  to 
visit  the  neighborhood. 

The  teachers  successively  boarded  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Gulp,  situated  a  few  hundred  vards  fn»m  the 
fohool  house.  The  pupils  were  of  both  sexes,  and 
^  all  flisee  and  ages.  The  higher  branches,  although 
taught,  were  not  much  relished.    A  am^ll  class  id 


Lfttln,  on*  in  French,  and  one  in  Qerman,  were,  with 
great  difBculty,  kept  up  daring  my  short  stay.    We 

Sit  up  a  debating  society,  which  fasted  as  long  aa  I 
Drained  in  the  neighborhood.  I  do  not  remember 
the  namee  of  the  teachers  in  El  wood  school,  beyond 
those  of  Wilson  and  Duncan. 
'  Wilson  visited  us  occasionally  fh>m  Philadelphia, 
and  I  always  joined  him  on  Satunlaprs  in  looking 
for  specimens  in  Omitholoay.  but  without  sncceae. 
tinlil  I  subsequently  reachea  the  Northern  part  of  my 
own  S^te  (New  York^.  Wilson's  nephew,  Duncan, 
although  shy  and  diffident,  was  rather  a  superior 
man— mild,  amiable  and  pious.  He  spent  a  wedc 
with  me  amone  my  people  in  the  Northern  part  of 
Hew  York,  and  left  with  me  a  drawing,  in  IndiA* 
ink,  of  the  old  school  house,  which  hwl  been  the. 
aeene  of  so  many  pleasures  and  paina 
-  Sixty  years  must  have  effected  a  great  change 
among  those  people.  Milestown,  as  far  as  I  can  now 
xecoUect,  then  scarcely  contained  more  than  twenty, 
houses.  I  presume,  by  this  time,  the  old  York  roaa» 
n  well  aa  that  of  Germantown.  on  the  other  side,  ia 
■tadded  with  houses  and  thickly  populated. 

When  our  voung  people  went  to  church  on  Sun* 
days,  they  either  walked  to  Oermantown  on  the  on* 
aide,  or  to  Frankfort  on  the  other.  There  was  great 
aimplioity  of  manners  in  the  neighborhood,  and  we 
did  not  often  hear  of  any  act  of  immorality.     ^ 

Mr.  Oilp's  house  (where  I  boarded)  was  not  only 
Open  to  the  waggoner  and  traveller,  but  was  also  a 
,  weaving  establiBnment,  and  the  pond,  not  &r  from 
(he  bouae,  contained  a  chocolate  mill. 

There  were  a  few  tradesmen ;  there  were  small 
purms  around  the  village,  and  fmits  in  small  quan- 
tities Wire  cultivated;  but  very  little  had  been  don* 
wA  indicated  much. improvement    *    *    * 

Th*  names  <tf '{tenons  living  in  the  naghborhood 
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at  that  time  arc  tolerably  fresh  in  my  recollection. 
Your  cousins,  the  Thomas's,  were  my  associates ;  I 
was  most  intimate  with  the  mother  and  the  two 
dder  daughters — ^the  second  of  them  a  jirentle,  timid 
and  lovely  little  creature,  died  while  I  was  there, 
and  I  assisted  at  her  funeral.  The  Leach  family, 
residing  some  few  miles  above  Milestown,  were  m>r 
personal  friends.  Do  you  remember  a  family  by  the 
name  of  Peaky  ?  The  old  mother  had  caught  the 
''infection  for  plants  from  vour  grandmother,  and 
had  an  enormous  Century  riant  (Agave)  whiph  oc* 
copied  nearly  the  whole  room.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ten- 
nant  and  his  wife.  (Rev.  T.  was  the  last  of  a  cele- 
brated family  of  Presbyterian  ministers)  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  on  Sundays  and  attending  the 
services  of  the  Church  with  them.  We  have  a  small 
branch  of  the  same  famil>r  residinji;  here.  *  *  * 
My  inclination  is  sufiBoiently  disposed  to  comply 
with  your  kiofl  invitation  to  visit  old  Milestown 
once  more;  but  alas !  ray  travelling  days  are  rapidiv 
drawing  to  a  close.  I  hope  to  have  strength  enougn 
to  visit  a  son  who  is  residing  in  Georgia,  after  which 
I  shall  be  prepared,  I  trust,  for  my  journey  home  - 
to  that  better  world  where,  washed  from  imperfec- 
tion, we  shall  dwell  with  the  pure  §nd  perfect  at . 
God's  right  hand.    ♦    *    * 

The  journey  to  his  son's  home  was'  not  accom- 
plished. He  waa  again  sti:icken  with  paralysis 
before  it  could  be  undertaken. 

In  September  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to' 
permit  his  grandson,  John  Haskell,  to  leave  bis  side 
for  his  first  visit  to  the  North.  We  find  an  almost 
daily  correspondence  between  his  grandfather  and 
himwif.    Shtifitetters  in  which  the  old  Patriarch 


poun  oat  to  his  yoang  relative,  the  wealth  of  his 
"^  tender  love — addressing  him  no  longer  as  a  grand- 
ma,  but  as  "  my  dmr  ton."  Among  John  Haskell's 
papers,  we  find  preserved  the  parting  prayer  offered 
by  bis  grandfather  on  that  occasion. 

ToJ.  B.  Haskell: 

Sept.  16th,  71. 

Few  sons  are  privileged  to  receive  almost  every 
iiiiv  ft  letter  from  a  father :  yoQ  must  take  it  as  an 
\     evidence  of  my  deep  affection  for  you. 

'  I  am  glad  that  you  are  well  and  happy.    Let  mfr 
idvise  you.  if  you  wish  to  keep  in  the  good  graces 
' — -  6f  the  home-folk,  old  and  young,  to  keep  them  well 
posted  with  regard  to  all  that  interests  you. 

Give  my  kindest  remembrance  to  every  member 
of  the  Audubon  family.  The  names  of  Audubon 
iuid  Bachman  are  cloecl/  connected  in  science — the 
two  men  worked  together  pleasantly  and  harmoni- 
oo^y. 

My  health  continues  feeble,  but  I  am  thankful  to 
our  kind  Father  in  heaven  who  has  preserved  my 
life  for  so  many  years. 

I  look  to  the  atoning  blood  of  my  Saviour  for  the 
jpordon  of  my  sins  and  the  salvation  of  my  soul : 
and,  if  we  can  believe  that  Ciod  will  save  our  souls, 
rarely  we  can  trust  in  His  mercy  for  all  the  rest. 

YcNir  studies  I  have  deeply  at  heart  Your  tastes 
lie  in  a  literary  direction  artd  you  are  well  calculated 
for  your  chosen  profession — ^Theology.    Look  up  to 

Sour  Ood  and  be  fervent  in  prayer.  Let  nothing 
ivert  you  from  vour  high  aims.  Let  your  Heav- 
enly Father  ever  be  your  director  and  guide.  Yon 
Mt  how  anxious  I  am  about  you,  my  son.  My  fer- 
Tent  pnyers  and  my  best  and  last  counsel  is  yours. 
You  have   heard  of  youc  uncle  Wilson's  recent 


trial— 'ftll  his  possessions  destroyed  br^  fire.  1 
|d«d  that  bis  losses  occurred  berore  my  death,  that 
1  might  do  the  little  in  my  power  to  assist  him. 
It  comfoite  me  to  feel  assured  that  we  often  leam 
more  fr6m  adversity  than  from  prospeiiiy. 

Your  aflfectionate  grand&ther,         J.  B.   • 

To  A.  R.  RI;db,  D.  D.  :  (Professor  of  Theology.) 

"I  have  for  some  time  thoueht  of  writing  to  you 
with  regard  to  John  Haskell,  nis  studies  and  pur- 
suits. I  indulge  the  hope  that  if  his  life  is  spared,' 
he  will  give  his  energy  and  talents  to  the  Church, 
and,  at  present,  I  see  no  obstacle  to  prevent  the  same 
I  desire  to  place  him  under  your  care  as  his  teacher, 
adviser  ana  friend.  I  do  not  know  how  long  a  wise 
Providence  may  permit  him  the  privilege  of  study- 
ing under  you,  put  I  do  know  that  you  will  en- 
deavor to  impart  to  him  your  best  instruction  and 
advice,  and  I  feel  confident,  that  his  course  will  bst 
as  will  render  him  a  credit  to  you  and  an  oma- 
i  to  the  Church  of  his  forefathers.  He  is  th«t 
«nbje<^  of  daily  thought,  oonversation  and  prayer. 
I  rejoice  in  the  hope  that  when  I  am  no  longer  on 
«arth,  I  shall  have  left  a  erandson  in  the  n^istry. 

With  best  wishes,  my  dear  friend,  for  your  proa* 
perity,  usefulness  and  happiness. 

I  remain,  £EdthAilly  your  friend,  J.  B. 

John  Haskbll  TO  HIS  Grandfathbb: 

Addubok  Pabk,  Sept.  Ist,  71. 
"  I  fear,  my  dear  grandfather,  that  I  have  not  sent 
jou  as  many  letters  as  I  should,  but  I  think  often 
of  you — indeed  seldom  have  you  long  out  o( 
nly  mind.  I  have  given  the  news  and  my  impra»> 
aions  of  many  things  in  other  letters,  all  of  whid» 
were  to  be  read  to  you.    I  am  enjoying  myself  jiul 
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m  much  as  'joa  oould  desire,  and  it  would  pleas* 
jou  to  look  in  upon  me  and  sea  me  well  and  bappy.  > 
1  have  seen  many  interesting  relics  of  Audubon,  tb* 
Naturalist,  and  many  happy  traces  of  you.  I  have 
met  people  who  knew  vou.  and  if  I  had  a  little  time 
to  spare,  sboold  searon  out  your  relatives.  I  bav» 
MMB  much  of  mea  and  things  since  I  left  you,  and 

,  shall  take  away  with  ra«  many  pkasani  impressions 
The  Aadubons  have  treated  me  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner possible,  and  even  strangers  have  showa  m» 

:>«ttflCKpaeted  iio(fn4ality.    •    •    * 

While  I  am  enjoying  mjnelf  I  am  not  UQniiiidfai 
of  hi||her  things. 

This  is  only  a  little  note  written  while  I  am  waifc- 
ii^  to  go  by  train  to  the  city>-^  Mr.  W.  has  been  nnr 
guda  to  tlie  &mou8  "  Qold-room  "  with  its  Bulls 
and  Bears,  also  to  the  Equitable  Insurance  Building 

-%nd  to  Uie  Elevated  Railroad,  where  we  looked  down 
upon  the  moving  mass  below  us.  *  *  I  shall  have 
nttcfa  to  tell  vou  wheu  we  meaL    In  haste. 

Yoor  loving  grandson,  J.  B.  H. 

To  HIS  Grandson. 

C;jaAELK8T0N»  Sept  1871. 

My  dear  Son — It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
write  to  you ;  lately  I.  hare  had  an  impression  thai 
your  letters,  like  angels'  visits,  are  not  frequent,  but 
when  they  do  come,  thou^fh  they  do  contain  a  little 
nonsense,  they  are  most  acceptable.  Rest  a  littl» 
now  and  recreate,  and  you  will  be  the  better  able  to 
ciurry  on  your  studies. 

Let  us  hear  con8tantly.,A4).m  you,  I  want  to  know 
what  impression  new  scenes  make  upon  your  mind ; 
bat  above  all,  I  crave  to  know  from  you  that  your 
heart  is  fixed,  and  that  you  will  allow  nothing 
ta  dirort  you  firom  the  high  aim  you  have  propoaed 
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to  youraelf,  viz,  the  study  of  the  ministry.  Yonr. 
chomi  provision  involves  a  nobler  estate  than  anjr 
«arthly  field.  When  I  am  no  longer  here.  reiAem< 
ber,  John,  I  confidently  expect  that  vou  will  tread  in 
my  footsteps;  yon  possess  more  than  a  moderato 
share  of  talent  and  many  advantaoes.  Improve  them, 
all.  To  God  I  commit  voa;  without  His  aid  and; 
blessing  3'ou  can  do  nothing,  with  it  you  may  ao- 
eomplish  almost  any  thing ;  prepare  yourself  not 
only  to  become  a  good  preacher,  ^ut  also  a  faithful 
pastor.  Let  us  remain  solid  Lutherans,  as  firm  as 
<dd  Martin  himself— we  must  be  instructed  by  tlie 
example  of  our  forefathers.  Jjcan  upon,  the  arm  of 
God^  be  faithful  toduty,  and  He  will  hleesand  guide 
you.        Your  affectionate  grandfather,         J.  B. 

John  Haskell,  in  reply. 

OouniBiA,  Sept.  18th,  1871. 

My  dear  Grandfather — I  send  you.  as  usual,  a- 
<laily  line.  I  shall  soon  turn  my  face  hoiiiewnrds.  I 
have  much  to  tell  you  of  deep  interest — God  has 
been  good  to  me  in  every  way.  I  have  received 
your  precious  letters  and  dearly  appreciate  them.  *  ♦ 

My  heart  is  full  of  gratitude  for  the  opportunity 
and  privilege  to  study  for  the  Ministry.  He  gives 
me  ail  that  I  ask  for,  and  when  He  denies,  I  trust 
that  I  shall  realize  that  it  is  becau.se,  with  so  many 
blessings,  it  is  but  just  that  I  should  hav?  my  share 
of  trials. 

I  am  gaining  much  by  being  with  Dr.  Rude. 
Whenever  I  go  to  his  room,  he  gives  mo  somo. 
work  to  do,  and  I  am  glad  to  help  him.  I  e]cpect  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  his  study.  FU  has 
inresented  mo  with  a  most  valuable  book  "  Thh  Om- 
tervative  Sfformatum,"  by  Krauth,  which  bo  m^'S^ 
will  be  a  text-book  for  Lutheran  Theology — I  in*. 


tond  to  tnalce  good  use  of  it.  He  has  lent  me  Max 
Mulleins.  "  Oiip*  from  a  Oa-man  Workakop^"  which  I 
•m  reading  with  deep  interest 

It  gives  me  joy  to  hear  that  yoar  health  is 
improving.  I  think  of  you  a  great  deal,  and  have 
imagined  or  dreamed,  more  than  once,  that  I  heard 
you  calling  me  in  the  night. 

I  have  written  at  Dr.  It's  request,  two  or  three 
articles  for  The  Lutheran  Vitikir.  and  have  copied  ^ 
out  some  dd  addrettet,  Ac,  which,  wlien  you  read, ' 
you  will  recognize.  Dr.  R.  has  encouraged  me 
greatly ;  he  says  that  I  am  &  good  writer  and  a 
Mrightly  one ;  that  I  ajna  to  lay  in  knowledge  and  I 
■nail  do  well.  I  do  not  take  this  as  praise,  but 
nmphr.  a  truth  that  God  has  given  me  some  gifts 
that  I  may  use  in  His  service — if  one  talent,  then  I 
must  work  hard  to  make  it  tell ;  if  more,  I  must 
work  \ier!/  Itard.  for  more  will  be  required  of  me. 
Aunt  Julia  B.  tells  me  that  I  have  wliat  whe  calls 
the  Bachraan  characteristic  of  (knowingly)  not 
troubling  myself  for  the  future— butr  trusting^  if  it 
be  so,  I  am  thankful  and  glory  in  tne  inheritance. 
Give  me  your  blessing,  my  grandfather,  that  it  may 
act  on  me  and  re-act  on  yourself.  Qod  is  taking 
good  care  of  us  all. 

With  much  love  to  you,  to  the  one  who  reads  thu 
to  you — on(j|  to  all.. 

I  am  fever,  your  loving  grandson,        John. 

To  JoB»  S.  Fake,  Esq..  President  of  National  Ex- 
change Bank,  of  Lansington,  N.  Y. : 
Mr.   Fake's  sister  had   married  Dr.  Bachmian'a 

brother,  Henry. 

Charleston,  Sept.  8th.. 1871. 
My  Dear  Sir:    lam  under  the  impression  thi^t 

you  find  I  are  almost  the  onlyjsurvivors  of  a  lan^ 

congregation  aud  of  many  tried  friendships*  >' 


John  BaAtnam. 

We  onoe  walked  together,  wonfaiped  toffetber, 
and  prayed  together;  now  maoy  hutidreds  of  toilet 
aei^rate  ua  from  each  other.  It  is  but  natural  th^ 
weraould  like  to  hear  from  each  other  in  titis  world, 
and  I  shall  be  ver^r  happy  if  you  would  devote  aa 
boar  or  two  to  writing  to  me.  ; 

All  the  inembers  of  my  old  congregation  at  Sohag- 
tiooke,  I  presume,  have  been  removed  to  their  rest 
and  rewara. 

A  good  €>od  has  long  spared  my  life;  I  am 
paralyzed,  butauffer  no  pain.  I  am  n^rly  eighty- 
two  years  of  age.  and  am  preparing  for  that  lui 
ahange  that  must  come  to  all— with  regard  to  my 
pnM^ets  for  eternity,  my  assured  hope  is. in  Uia 
atoning  sacrifioe  of  my  Saviour. 

I^nce  I  last  wrote  yo6.  few  changes  have  taken 
place  in  my  family.  I  have  one  son  in  Columbia, 
practicing  law,  another  a  farmer  an(l  nurseryman  in 
Qeorgia.  I  have  around  me  two  married  and  oat 
■ingle  daagbter  ministering  to  my  comfort.  I  havt 
aeventeeu  ^grandchildren,  and  tw6  great- grand- 
diildren  livnig.^ 

One  gfandaonns  about  to  study  for  the  ministry-— 

htt  is  a  great  source  of  comfort  and  plsaaure  to  me. 

*        .    *  . «  «  «  .  «  • 

:  May  God  Ueas  you,  {.repaie  you  for  your  dutiea 
and  trials  on  eartli,  and  the  rewards  of  the  just  be* 
yood  the  grav«.  I  hope  to  meet  you  in  that  bright 
and  happy  world  above. 

Truly  and  evOT,  youir  friend,       J.  B. 


ToBaer.  T.  W.  DoaR,  of  Vii^nia,  who  bad  been 
'   elected  assistant  Pastor  of  fit  John's,  Charleston : 

Cbablsstom,  Nov.  ilth,  1871. 
Uy  dear  Fri«id  and  Brother:  Yod^very  w«l- 
^Bome  letter  of  accq>tauce  of  the  call  extoaed  to  yoa 


w 
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hj  my  vestry  and  ooogrq[sUon,  hu  dimwn  yoo  veiy 
near  my  heart 

We  are  to  be  connected  by  intimate  tiee— yoo  are 
to  be  to  mis  more  tban  a  brother — to  engasiB  in 
labors  that  once  were  mine.  I  pledge  myself  to  do 
'the  little  in  my  power  to  render  year  laoon  plees^ 
ant  and.  satisfaetorT.  As  good  Lutherans,  our  sole 
#im  shall  be  to  advance  uie  beet  interests  of  tiia 
cause  which  we  both  love ;  and  when  oar  work  on 

yM'rth  is  ended,  may  we  be  fitted  to  enter  into  that 

'  rest  prepared  for  the  people  of  God. 

I  shall  anxiously  await  your  arrival,  and,  if  my 
Ufe  is  spared,  welcome  you  and  ywr  dear  fiimilf 
with  an  open  heart.  * 

Truly  and  devotedly  your  friend,  ^' H^  , 

to  TH«  Samb:  ■  '* 

^  CHAKLnton,  Deo.  20th.  1871. 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  kind  letter 
of  November  28th,  in  which  yon  appoint  the  10th 
of  January  as  the  time  of  your  arrival  among  us,  t 
esnnot  but  express  to  you  the  pleasure  it  gives  me 
to  know  that  vou  will  so  soon  be  in  our  midst 

My  mind  has  been  greatly  relieved  by  your  ao- 
e^tance  of  the  call  from  our  Church.  I  feel  that  I 
ean  place  full  confidence  in  you.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  your  coming  to  us  will  be  productive  of  much 
good  to  the  Church. 

I  have  but  a  single  request  to  make,  which,  I 
trust,  you  will  not  think  unreasonable.  My  desire 
is  that  you,  with  everv  member  of  your  family,  may 
consider  yourselves  pledged  to  dine  with  me  on  the. 
first  day  of  your  arrival,  or  as  mon  after  as  may  be 
convenient  and  agreeable  to  you,  so  that  you  may 
ditte  at  my  house  before  you  accept  an  invitation 
any  one  else  in  Charleston.    Come  to  ua,  wa 

« 
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will  welcome  you  with  our  whole  hearts.     With 
'  kind  wishes  for  yourself  and  family, 

Your  friend  and  aged  brother  in  Christ,    J.  B. 

.The  illness  and  death  of  Dr.  Dosh's  youngest 
diild  'detained  him  in  Winchester.  On  the  8th  of 
February  he  reached  t^harleston ;  the  day  after  his ' 
arrival  the  wish  of  the  old  Pastor  of  ^8t  John's  was 
gratified— rthe  families  dined  together  in  his  home. 
ISxperienced  in  the  schoorof  euffering,  he  had  ready 

-^words  of  Christian  sympathy  for  the  beloved  fkwr 
ily.  The  close  relation  established  between  the  two 
putors  from  the  beginning,  remained  uninterrupted 
to  the  end. 

During  the  following  months  we  find  the  record 
of  many  visits  paid  by  Dr.  Bachman.  He  would 
■top  at  the  door  <j[  hisjjiimshioners ;  inafewminutea 
4he  grandmother  ana  mother,  with  the  baby,  would 
«ome  out  to  welcome  him.  Sometimes  his  com- 
panion would  resign  her  seat  to  an  invalid  to  whom 

'  ha  desired  to  give  the  fresh  air.  Month  alter  month 
peacefully  glided  away.  He  had  entered  his  eighty- 
third  year.    The  absent  members  of  his  family,  on 

'  Bb  Urthday,  sent  him  letters  of  congratulaUou,  and 
in  thA  home,  friends  united  with  the  fiifaily  in  oele- 
lurating  the  day  appropriately. 

Alluding  to  this  time,  the  Spring  of  1872,  J<An 
Htakell  wrote :   "  Among  the  very  last  acts  of  mj 

■  grandfiither's  life,  was  taking  part  in  the  I^ies 

'  Bodtity  0^  Si  John's.  Riding  i&  his  carriage  to  tha 
plaue  of  meeting,  and  being  borne  into  the  room* 
"hare  he  sal  joyous  amoag  his  hurt's  children.    Ha 
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opened  (ho  meeting  with  his  short,  but  fervent 
prayer.  The  little  children  gathered  around  him 
to  kiss  the  aged  cheek  and  nestle  near  the  cherished 
form." 

On  the  12th  of  June,  a  blow  came  to  the  heart  of 
John  Bachman.  from  which  he  never  rallied — the 
death,  after  twenty-four  hours'  illness,  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  William  £.  Haskell,  who,  like  a  devoted 
son,  had  watched  oyer  his  declining  years.  He  did 
not  murmur,  but  his  mind  seemed  [utterly  over- 
whelmed by  the  mysterious  Providence  that  had 
UA  the  aged  man,  who  earnestly  longed  to  depart, 
Uxd  had  removed  the  younger — the  active  worker, 
upon  whom  so  many  depended. 

John  Haskell  rose  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  and, 
with  the  strength  of  unselfish  IvrV,  endeavored  to 
fill  up  the  gap..  With  a  tenderness  akin  to  angel 
ministry,  he  sought,  and  not  in  vain,  to  soothe  and 
support  the  aged  sufferer,  who  looked  up  to  and 
leaned  upon iiim — for  "the almond  tree"  was  ban- 
ning "  to  flowriih,  and  desire  to  fail."  The'  notes  of  the 
singing  bird  no  longer  attracted  his  attention-^all 
was  a  blank  now— save  the  voice  of  a  friend,  and  the 
name  of  Jesus.  '•  * 

Another  birthday  (4th  February);  and  Main 
another,  was  quietly  celebrated  in  his  boiD9i;An^  the 
loveH>ffering8  called  forth  grateful  »m}isk  %Mi»  d»- 
oline  was  so.  gradual  that  his  fiunilyil«4|^^te|i^msely 
Aonscious  of  it,  until  the  twelfth  of -Febi^iy.  1874. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

>  'Thk  Cl^OSB  OF  LlVK^' 

VtoM  Joim  nAUcnx's  mixv^noM  in.#iaimtAK— bb.  a.  m: 
■uoB— jr.  V.  ncKXir,  nq.— mbuobial  ubvioi»— uxn  At 

l^mr.  V.  t,  BITKM— SAODMAll   inXIWIIBXT  rVKD—UV*Ab 

.  -^-tOMr  uijat  jgM'JLfBBina.  » .^^ ^. _: ^„ 

JpROM  John  Ha$kdr$  Jaumd. 

•  TTiurtday,  Febraary  12th,  1874.  Ihvont  to  my 
grand&ther's  chamber  at  8  A.  M.  He  wns  seated  in  ^ 
hie  large  arm-chair,  where,  at  his  request,  he  had 
been  placed  at  4  A.  M.  I  spoke)  to  him  but  he  did 
Aot  answer.  W«  saw  that  b«  had  Jbeen  stricken 
anew  with  paralysis. 

Friday  and  Saturday.  He  remains  in  a  oompletd 
l^argy. 

Statday  15th.  This  momiug,  grandfather  revived ; 
hie  phymcians  pronounce  .that  though  the  attack 
k  over,  he  hae  not  the  strength  to  rally  from  it. 

MisB  Maria  H.,  (tfie  late  Mrs.  R.  G.  Chisolm)  was 
with  us,  she  sang  "Oently  LordyO  gently  kad  tu,"  and 
wi, joined  in — as  thesingws  teng  hymn  after  hymn, 
Ike  would aay. "  mf,ym  mg"  1^  was  a  solemn  and 
tMching  scene,  and  we  #ere  all  moved  to  tears.  I 
ykta  "Sba}!  I  mad  the  Ptahns?"  He  answered 
» teer  I  read  the  X0l8t-"^e  that  dweHtUt  m  th» 
mrd  plam  4  the  Mod  High,  Aatt  abide  under  ths 
\tlfthe  Almgkty;**  txA  the  last  chapters  from 
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AisvelatioiM.  While  Aunt  C.  read  hymm  to  him 
he  repeated,  in  faltering  accents,  the  familiar  atanaaa 
'    Mtmday.    There  is  little  change. 

Tuetday.  He  is  lying  calm  and  peaceful,  listeniaf 
4o  passages  from  the  Scriptures  and  hymns. 

Wednetdojf.  He  is  peacefully  sleeping  away  hi* 
.Ufo  into  the  arms  of  the  Eternal. 

Tkwaday.  At  one  o'clock  this  morning,  gnuid- 
'fiither's  brow  and  cheeks  were  cold,  we  thought  him 
Bearing  his  departure,  hut  while  we  gazed  h« 
opened  his  eyes  and  lyit  his  hand  to  his  head.  I 
asked,  "  Do  you  know  me  ?  "  fie  answered  clearly 
V  Yes  " — and  my  heart  poured  itself  out  in  tbanluh 
giving  to  God  for  His  tender  mercy  in  comforting 
ma.  He  looked  inquiringly  at  Mr.  F.  who  said,  "  It 
is  John  Ficken.  We  cannot  forget  to  come  to  see  our 
dear  old  Pastor."  Mr.  Henry  Steiumeyer  spoke  to 
him,  he  moved  his  lips,  but  we  could  not  catch 
what  ^e  sdid. 

Fbom  A-  9  RvoK,  D.  D. 

Columbia,  Feb.  19th,  1874 

Let  the  pilgrim  go  home  to  rest — to  joy — to  Him, 
f(]bo  wil|^£rown  bis  good  and  faithful  servant.  How 
providential  was  my  last  visit  to  Charleston  ^to 
•dniioiater  the  Holy  Sacrainent).  His  farewdl  lum 
fiogers  on  my  lipa  and  sancfllNs  them. 

rriiall°«ome  when  you  summon  me. 

Rom  Jekn  BBukdC$  Journal, 

'  JHday20th.  Grandfather  has  taken  a  lilllo 
Boariahmaat    During  the  dby^P'nad  to  him  tiM 
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869th  hymn  (Book  of  Worship).  After  reading  the 
lino  "  TrvH  in  the  mercy  of  thy  Ood,"  I  asked,  "  Do 
you  trust  only  in  the  Lord  Jesus?"  The  answer 
came—"  Yes  "—clear  and  loud,  all  in  the  mom 
s^  beard  it  Thanks  be  to  God  for  all  the  abundant 
testimony  to  His  glorious  Gospel  I 

Revds.  Honour'  and  Bowman  came  in.  Mr. 
Honour  asked  "  Shall  I  read  to  you  ?  "  he  answiored 
in  the  affirmative,  and  his  favorite  hymns  were 
■elected.  Then  we  sang — the  whole  family  were  in 
the  room.  It  was  a  ble:8e(|  scene  and  I  pray  God 
Uiat  it  may  be  sanctified  to  us  all. 

Prom  Rev.  Dr.  WigUman. 

"  I  knew  Dr.  Bachman  long,  loved  him  well,  and 
was  honored  with  a  place  at  his  bedside.  He  called 
no  man  "father; "  but  as  an  independent  Christian 
philosopher,  he  brought  into  harmonv  the  moral 
and  material  universe,  and  then  fearlessly,  in  the- 
very  fiiice  of  so-called  science,  pronounced  his  ded- 
sious  in  favor  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  How 
ought  such  a  man  to  die?  There  he  lay  on  hi* 
couch  serene  and  beautifill,  with  his  white  locks 
foiling  over  iiia  temples,  and  with  a  loving  family 
oaresungly  gathered  around  his  pillow.  Thouap 
the  great  intellect  had  already  set ;  yet  the  twili|^i 
before  the  approachins  night,  was  so  calm  and  sfreet 
and  radiant  with  the  lingering  light  of  a  life  spent 
for  Christ  that  th^  scone  of  that  death-bed  appeared 
to  be  just  under  Uie  shadow  of  heaven." 

The  flowers  he  loved  best  were  placed  near  him ; 
bi%fihamber  was  not  darkened—only  the  gkre  of 
Ui^brahut  out    As  he  Uy  there  "  under  thie  shadow 
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of  heaven,"  his  own  description  of  the  closlhg  hoari 
pf  a  ju8k  n\|in'8  life,  written  thirty-«ix  y«urs  before, 
was  Biugalorljr  applicable.     --CV -r^l  :;.•"'  .Iv^- 

1838  The  Lake  0/  Cm^danu.  The  sun  is  ')xu^ 
flettine.  and  the  very  heavens  seem  to  bo  in  unison 
with  tne  scene.  The  clouds,  on  a  bluo  ground,  have 
a  rich  apd  ruddv  hire,  and  the  oliter  edges  afe 
wreathed  'with  silver.  [The  Lake  is  an  almost  nn- 
broken  mirror.  Behind  me  how  different  the  scene 
—dark  and  murky  clouds  are  hanging  over  the 
•Qow-clad  Alps. 

Now  we  are  entering  the  little  harbor  of  Con- 
stance—the boat  is  moving  slowly ;  the  sun  seems 
to  be  setting  almost  behind  the  waters,  risinjf  and 
sinking  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  leaving  a 

S}ldea  stream  on  the  edges  of  the  neighboring 
oodi,  reminding  me  of  tne  last  hours  of  a  juit 
main  life — calmly",  as  the  setting  sun,  his  day  closes. 
and  the  bright  light  of  his  Example  is  left  to  edify 
and  gladden  the  world. 

John  HafMFe  JmtmaL 

Friday  evening.  Dr.  Rude  has  arrived.  Aunt 
Julia  B.  crossed  the  room  just  now.  Qrandfather 
itked,  "  Who  is  it?  "  On  being  told,  he  said.  "  1 
loM  her — /  love  you  alL"  (Those  were  his  last  words.) 

Monday  evening.  He  has  slept  |hrough  to^ay, 
•earcely  breathing. 

Tlietday.  In  the  early  morning.  Aunts  Jane  and 
CiS^nt  m0  to  get  a  litUe  rest.'  During  the  night, 
grandfather  would,  apparently,  cease  to  breathe— 
these  cessations  lasted  for  about  thirty  seconds.  At 
9.2U  A.  M.,  Aunt  C.  uwoke  me,  saying  that  one  of  the 
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MiMtioos  of  breathing  was  longer  than  usual.  I 
WMit  doTvn  and  watched  for  a  minute.  The  grand 
spirit  had  departed— asleep  to  the  troubles  of  earthy 
awake  to  the  bliss  of  eternity ! 

Rev.  Mr.  Dosh,  Mr.  Henry  Steinmeyer,  and  myself  ^ 
robed  him  in  the  silk  gown  that  the  ladies  6t  his  con* 
gngation  had  made  himiimd  we  bore  him  in  our 
afms  to  the  drawing-room. '  He  looks  so  placid,  calm* 
peacefuli- beautiful,  like  a  saint — and  he  was  a  saint  I 

All  day  long  the  people  are  coming — how-they 
}fiS9  him  I  Old  and  young,,  rich  and  poor,  refined 
aad  rough — all  we^  over  hioa — ^they  kiss  him  aad 
eail  him  father  and  friend.  The  love  that  this  pure 
spirit  won  from  all  who  came  in  contact  with  bim' 
kr  wonderful. 

Wtdiumtay.  Crowds  have  been  here  to-day.  Little 
qhildren  a^ed  to  be  lifted  in  our  arms  to  kiss  bim« 
A  strong^: rough  mechanic,  with  tears  in  biseyes^ 
kissed  his  brow  and  eyes.  Clergymen  of  every  de- 
nomination have  called. 

Rev.  Dr.  Girardeau  came,  and  said:  "Your 
grand&ther  introduced  me  to  the  hospitals ;  he  iock, 
me  into  the  wards,-  while  he  talked  with  ill  and 
dying  men  in  their  own  tongues — Grerman,  Dutch* 
ei&  I  wondered  how  he  could  get  through  his  pas- 
toral duties,  and  yet  find  time  to  do  so  much  in  th« 
hospitals.  I  never  saw  a  man  as  active  as  he  in 
every  time  of  puMic  calamity." 

Until  late  at  night  tiiey  came— whites  and  ool- 
a«d— every  station  was  represented.  Hundredl 
atH,  "  He  baptized  me." 
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■  St  Michael's  Church  (Episcopal)  called  a  meeting 
to-day  to  give  ezpreesion  to  their  respect  and  adiqU 
ration  for  him — they  request  permission  to  toll  Ui^ir 
bell— old  St.  Mtchael's  peal — forhim.  This  is  atouoh- 
ing  and  beautiful  tribute — a  Christinn  sympathy 
that  rises  high  iAk>ye  all  non-essential  diflTerences.' 

7%uriday,  seti^.  At  ten  o'clock  the  obsequies  took 
place.  His  remains,  in  a  metallic  casket,  were  borne 
to  si  John's  Church.  The  pall-bearers  were*  all 
selected  from  the  congregation.  The  faculty  of 
"  The  Charleston  College  suspended  the  exerpisea  of 
the  College.  The  funeral  cort^e  from  the  home 
was  very  large,  and  the  Church  densely  crowded." 

St  John's  had  not  been  draped  in  mourning  by 
stranger  hands — her  sons  and  daughters  performed 
this  "  labor  of  love."  Everywhere  white  was  inte^ 
woven  with  the  black — ^mourning  below— joy  above. 

The  services  were  conducted  by  Revs.  T.  W.  Posh, 
J.  H.  Honour,  L  Muller;  W.  S.  Bowman,  and  A.  %. 
Bude.D.  D.  * 

The  body  was  interred  in  a  vault  beneath  the 
altar,  above  which  rested  a  sable  bier,  concealed  by 
•  wealth  of  floral  offerings.  . 

The  next  Sunday,  March  1st.  a  smitten  flock 
gathered  sadly  in  St  John's.  The'oo-pastor,  Rev. 
T.  W.  Dosh,  preached  from  the  text :  Psalms  xxxix : 
"  Lord,  nuJoe  nw  to  know  mine  end.*'  He  touchinglj, 
dwelt  upon  the  long  and  faithful  labors  of  their 
aged,  departed  Pastor. 

"Tributes  were  offered  by  most  of  the  pulpits  in 
Charlestoo,  ^ 
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L0V«,  ifhiltful  in  devices,  kept  the  bier  within  the 
•Itar  covered  for  six  months,  with  fragrant  fiowenh— 
tiie  emblems  of  the  resurrection. 

(rrom  Latbmn  Vliltor,  i>r  tiM  BdlUir.  A.  R.  Rod*,  D.  ti-l 

IHed,  in  aiark$lon.  8.  C,  Tuetdai/,  Februartf  iJ^h, 
at  OSO,  A.  M.,  Reo.  John  Baehman,  D.  D.^ 
LL.  D.,  D.  Ph.,  Aged  84  Yean  and  SO  Days. 

Fally  prepared  long  ngo,  watching,  waiting ;  for, 
AS  he  often  hud  declared.  Iiis  work  wusdono;  calmly, 
peacefully,  without  a  sigh,  he  slept,  the  spirit  went 
io  Jesus,  and  those  who  stood  around  the  bed  could 
not  tell  whether  it  was  life  or  death. 

Honored  by  all  who  knew  him,  loved  by  all  whom 
be  ministered  to  in  holy  things,  a  wise  counsellor, 
a  devoted  friend,  a  learned  man.  a  fervent  patriot, 
but,  best  of  all.  a  devoted  Christian,  a  faithful 
minister  of  the.  Gospel,  an  example  to  all ;  in  him 
his  family,  society,  and  tlio  Cliurch  have  lost  ono 
whose  like  we  know  not  where  to  seek,  whose  placo 
'  we  know  not  who  can  fill.  Even  for  the  last  two 
years,  when  unable  to  appear  in  public,  unable  to 
serve  at  the  altar  and  in  the  pulpit,  and  confined  to 
the  house  and  the  sick-room,  he  yet  was  a  tower  of 
strength,  a  shining  and  burning  light,  and  a  living 
witness  of  the  blessed  truth,  that  "  now  abideth 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  these  three,  but  tho 
greatest  of  these  is  Charity." 

Though  a  learned  man,  though  he  had  known 
every  plant "  f\-om  tlie  hyuop  on  the,  wall,  to  iht 
cedar  on  L^non,"  every  beast,  creeping  thing  and 
bird  of  many  lands,  he,  during  the  closing  veara, 
forgot  all.  The  works  he  lost  sight  of.  the  \Vork- 
man,  the  Creator,  he  remembered ;  tho  sciences 
were  to  him  tilings  of  the  dead  paot ;  the  Bible  was 
to  the  lost  his  precious  all.    The  Psainu,  the  words 
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•f  J«0aB,  were  as  mantfa  to  his  aool;  on  theie  he 
fed,  by  theM  hie  soul's  life  was  sustained,  and  hiS' 
qiirit  strengthened  for  its  upward  flight.  *< 

It  was  not  our  privil«i;e  to  know  him  many 
years,  but  we  do  rejoice  and  feel  that  it  was  good  for 
nsto  know  him  well  during  the  beautiful  and  holy: 
stuiaei  of  his  long,  eventful  and  noble  Christian  lifei 
For  years  before  we  met  him,  we  had  heard  much  of 
him.  His-fraise  was  in  all  the  Churches.  We 
were  proud  of  him,  we  felt  stronger  because  he  was 
one  or  us  and  with  us,  and  we  loved  him,  because  all 
bore  witness  to  l^s  love  for  Christ,  the  Church  and 
the  brethren. 

At  last  we  met  Our  first  meeting  was  in  Viivinia. 
during  the  war.  He  had  come  from  his  far-off 
home  in  '*  the  City  by  the  Sea."  to  minister  to  the 
physical  and  epiritual  wants  of  the  soldiers  from  his 
adopted  State.  The  next  time  We  met  was  at  Con- 
cora,  N.  C,  where  he,  by  his  wise  counsel  and  gentle 
firmtiess,  contributed  largely  to  the  formation  of  our 
General  Synod,  of  which  he  was  the  first  President. 
After  that  we  onjoyed  the  genial  hospitalities  of  his 
pleasant  home,  ant)  then  we  met  agam  and  again  in 
Columbia,  Charleston,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Gene- 
ral Synod  and  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina .  In  sor*- 
row  and  in  joy,  at  the  cradle  and  the  grave  our  in-- 
tercourse  was  always  pleasant,  our  communion 
olwoys  blessed ;  we  reel  that  we  owe  him  much,  that ' 
his  counsels,  his  prayers,  his  example,  his  suffering, 
his  faith,  hope  and  love  so  transcendantly  displays 
itt  the  most  trying  circumstances,  have  made  us 
better,  and  brought  us  nearer  the  heavenly  gates.  He 
entered  in. before  us;  a  hoet  of  washed  and  blood- 
bought  souls,  whoso  spiritual  father  in  the  Lord  he 
was,  have  wulcomed  him ;  and  here  below,  still 
waiting  and  serving,  is  a  large  mnltijtade  whom  he 
taught  to  love  the  name  of  Jesus. 


Om  thing  we  mast  not  paM  (nrer,  and  thai  b  hiD 
olaar  Gomprehension  and  bis  anoonditional  raceptioS' 
of,  his  ferveni  attachnient  for,  and  his  adherence  to^ 
tiie  Confession  of  the  Evangelical  LatherAu  Church. 
The  Lord  himself  was  his  teacher.  And  to  u» 
and  to  many  others  it  was  a  constant  cause  for 

Citade  and  rejoicing  that  the  grayhaired  soldier  of 
Cross  during  the  last  years  of  nis  life  bora  smdk 
aneaoivociU,  constant  and  firm  testimony  to  th* 
artidas  of  ^ar  faith,  as  set  forth  in  the  Augastana. 
Verily  ho  was  a  true  and  fiaithful  witness ;  he  did  a 
great  and  good  work ;  many  shall  rise  op  and  oall. 
'Eim  blessed;  and  though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh* 

Sa,  and  speak  he  will,  to  the  cloae  of  time  and 
roQghout  eternity. 

And  he  is  dead  I     For  years  we  had  expected  ik 

We  watched  at  his  bedside,  but  did  not  see  him  dis^, 

"^  he  died  so  gently,  so  sweetly,  nay,  he  rather  wenl. 

to  sleep,  and  he  now  sleeps  in  Jeaos,  in  whom  h*> 

.  belieyed,  and   whom   he  loved ;  and  snred  as  » 

.vpnacher  of  His  great  salvation  for  more  than  four* 

nore  years,  and  who  was  his  Mfuge  and  isiiisMiti^ 

On  Sunday,  March  8th,  amid  the  emblenis  of 
noaming,  and  in  nght  of  the  flower-orowned  bier, 
8t  John's  put  on  record  her  tribute  of  affectioh'and 
esteem  for  John  Bachman,  the  servaqt  of  Qod,  who 
"  irom  early  manhood  until  the  dose  of  a  long  lifc^ 
want  in  and  out  before  his  people,  as  a  priest  in  the 
tttnple  of  Jehovah.''  '  ■■ :  i 

The. Preamble  and  Resolutions  were  offered  by 
opa  Of  the  Vestry,  John  F.  Fickeo,  Esq. 

Sunday.  April  26th.  Memorial  services  were  held, 
in  St.  John's  Church,  conducted  by  the  Pastor,  Rev. 
T.  W.  Dosb, assisted  by  Bavda.  J*  ^HenoH^Ifc 
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-Mfiner,  W.  a  Bownuin.  tad  J.  Frj,  D.  D.,  of  Read- 
ing,?*. 

Hm  l^i^r'stext  WM  from  Provertw  x.  7,  "TA* 
iMmoryofthejudubUtted." 

H«  clowd  hi*  chaste  eulogy  on  the-  departed, 
vHh  the  following  beautiful  tribute  from  Proftsawwr 
V.  J.  Rivers,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  formerly  of  (%arlep- 
ton,  8.  C.  Professor  iCivers  had  sat  under  the  teadi- 
isf  of  Dr^Bachman,  from  childhood  to  manhood. 

RfcV.  JOHN  BACHMAN,  D.  D. 

In  till  or  dtath  no  eril  owi  befUl 
. ;    Hm  pure  in  bMrt :  Their  paloa  and  grieft  bat  aarva . 
'    As  tniOsbMv,  while  at  the  nto  of  death 

Ood'sang^  Btand  and  watoh  their  coming  steps 
To  lead  usem  on  to  endleae  peaee  In  Heaven. 

By  flklth  uplifted,  tbqr  disdain  as  draw  / 

This  world's  flJss  riorr  and  Its  fleeting  wealth. 
And  count  not  aught  fheic  own  save  wat  whim  is 
Forever  theln :  Tnelr  peace,  their  love  to  man, 
Tbelr^hollnesi  engendwed  in.the  eoul, 
Whleh  thowtqr  to  the4IMfie«  of  Its  Ood 
Bedeoned,  Is  with  angelie  glory  crowned. 

This  Is  thy  wreath,  the  Ihiltage  of  a  l|{iB 
Of  prayer  and  picas  deeds— thy  peace,  thy  crown. 
Thy  heme  In  Heaven,  bleas'd  minister  or  Christ  I 

"nuNigh  with  Iwr  treanires  Science  wooed  thy  mind, 
And  NatAre  brought,  as  to  her  votary,  flowers 
And'flrulta,  tfhd  tram  each  distant  region,  bird 
And  beast,  as  wst  In  Bden,  to  Iw  named— 
8UU  ever  to  the  Father's  willHvvcaled, 
Pure  Ibuntatn  of  His  truth,  thy  thought  was  tamed; 
And  ever,  with  unquestioning  trust,  was  heard 
Hk  mandate  to  go  rwth  and  preach  I 


i  preach  Hto  Word, 
_  In  our  souls 

The  lUtn  and  love  and  hope  that  qulduned  thlnai 


nut  haply  It  mficfat  kindle  in  our  souls 
—    -itbin"  


Onlde  to  the  wanderer,  helper  of  the  wronged^ 
Hie  orphan's  guardian  and  tne  widow's  tekmi^ 
Bweet  counsellor  to  all.   Ol  If  fWim  Heaven 
AU  else  of  sinftil  earth  should  be  debarred 
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8«r»  galMca  love,  and  auoh  •  low  m  oan 
An  entnuioe  bath— oomea  thero  not  now  to  groet 
Tby  luM>py  mmiI  the  whlapered  words  we  breatbo 
Prom  moarnAil  hmrta,  m  bending  o'er  thy  gmve 
TbeM  wiwtht  we  atrow  mnd  fondly  Ueee  thy  nunet 

The  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  on  its  50th  Jubile* 
dotermined  to  raise  a  fund  to  be  called : 

"  The  Baehman  Endoum^ent  Fund  9J  Newberrf 
CbUege." 

"  A  ffimtefbl  tribute  to  the  memory  of  John  Bach- 
mao,  torouffh  whom  pre-eminently  the  Synod  and 
OoUege  baa  their  origin.*'       ' 

A  mural  tablet  in  the  Church  of  St  John'a* 
Oharleaton,  bears  the  following  inscription : 

-/ V ;y  "■  Sacred         v/,;  Vv  '  V'- '■-■■/ - 

To  the  Memory  of 
Rrv.  JOHN  BACHMAN.  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Bom  in  Rhinebeck,  'f  *  ■;  /  ■  ^      ' 
Dutchess  County,  State  of  New  York, 
4th  Feb..  A.  D.  1790. 

Died  in  this  City    .       ^^irua;;:'^ 
24th  Feb.,  A.  D.  1874. 
Distinguished  in  Science, 
Eminei^t  for  Piety.  Brave  and  Faithful 

in  devotion  to  Qod  and  his  Church. 

For  sixty  years  he  was  the  beloved 

and  revered  Pastor  of  this  Congr^ation, 

commanding  the  unbounded  esteem 

of  a  whole  community. 
Hit  Remains  Repose  under  the  Altar 
of  this  Church.  v 


,;;.-•; H¥, ;..;■,:  _    ^■.  ■■■■  '..H-,'; 
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List  OF  Dr.  Baqhuan's  Published  Works. 
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JiOOnm   delivered   beftnv  the  Hortlfloltaiml  BooMgr  of 

Cbmrleetoa,  a  C.    Jaly.  18S8. 
On  the  MlgnUon  of  the  Birds  of  Nocth  Amattok.    Pub- 

Ikiied  In  188S. 
Cktalacoe  of  Pluenagamocw  Plants  and  Pemi^  native  anS 

natunllaed,  growing  In  tbe  vldnlty  of  Charicaton,  B.  01 

Published  In  1884. 
Bsperlments  made  on  ttie  Hablta  of  Vultures  inhaMtlag 

jOarcdlna— Turkey  Buxard  and  Carrion  Crow.     Pub- 
lished In  1884. 
Oontiibutlons  In  the  Southern  Agricultural  Journal,  pnb> 

llsbed  as  editorials,  from  1686  to  1840. 
Monograph  of  the  Hans  of  America,  Including  several  nn- 

described  species.    Published  In  1887. 
Monograph  at  the  Qenua  Bciuraa,  Including  several  new 

species.     Published  in  Tnuuaotlons  of  tbe  Zoological 

Bodety,  London,  I88& 
Vba  Changes  In  tbe  cotora  of  Feathen  In  Birds,  and  of  Hair 

In  Animals.    PuUlsbed  In  Philosophical  Transaotlona^ 

Phltadelphla,  1880. 
Address  befbn  the  Washington  Total  AbsUDenoe  SocMgr. 

July,  1842. 
Sermon  against  Doelling,  about  1849. 
Tbe  Quadrupeds  of  North  America.    (8  Vtriumea.)    Pub* 

lisbed  Jointly  with  Audubon,    figures  by  Audubon, 

text  by  Baebnum.    (Tbe  flist  voIubm  appeared  In  1841^ 

the  hwt  In  1840).  . 
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On  Um  IntfoduoUon  and  PtofuffMoa  oTFrMh-wftter  Wkh, 

PnblMMd  about  184a. 
Tb*  DootrtM  of  the  UnUjr  ot  Um  HamAn  Bm«,  exMuinad 

on  the  Prinolplee  of  Solenoe.    Publlabed  In  18S0. 
IMiDee  of  Luther  and  the  RefDnnatlon.    Publlnhed  In  18511 
NoUoe  of  the  Tjrpea  of  Mankind  (by  Nott  A  Ollddon),  with 

an  mamlnation  of  the  Charges  contained  In  the  Life  of. 

Dr.  Morton.    Puhllahcd  in  1864,  In  "The  Charlcstoo 
.'     Medloa  Journal." 
An  Examination  of  the  CharaoterieUos  of  Genera  and 

Speoioi,  aa  applicable  to  the  Dootrine  of  the  UnHj  of 

the  Human  Race.    Publlabed  In  1866. 
An'BzamUiatlon  of  Prof.  Agaaaia'a  SkeUsh  of  the  Natural 

FWflnoeB  of  the  Animal  World,  and  their  reUtlon  to 

the  diflbrent  types  of  men.    Publiahed  In  1866.  * 

Addraea  delivered  at  the  Laying  of  the  Comei>«toiM  Of 

Newberry  College,  1817. 
tIeporC  on  Aaiatio  CkMts.    Publiahed  by  order  of  "Thn 

Southern  (Antral  AaMciation  of  Georgia,"  in  1867. 
tomon  on  the  Forty^lliird  Annlvtnarfot  hia  ^InMiy 

in  Camrieaton.  J 
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